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THE LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


We doubt the propriety of writ- 
ing detailed biographies of conspicu- 
ous statesmen within a year or two 
of their demise. We disapprove 
the publication of their diaries and 
private letters while many of the 
actors in the scenes which these de- 
scribe are still alive. And we ques- 
tion the wisdom, not to say the 
justice, of stereotyping as_ their 
fixed opinions upon men and things, 
phrases set down by them in early 
life, which there is reason to believe, 
had time and opportunity been 
afforded, they would have subse- 
quently modified, perhaps effaced 
altogether. Our views on_ these 
heads are not, however, it ap- 
pears, quite in accord with those 
of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. He 
seems to think that caution and 
reserve in such cases are wrongs 
dope to history. He undertakes 
a task, and makes up his mind 
to go through with it, putting as 
much as possible out of sight all 
except the principal end to be 


achieved. And looking to that end 
exclusively in the present instance, 
and shutting our eyes to the fact 
that no one man, however eminent 
his station, however large his oppor- 
tunities, ever has made or ever will 
make history, it is not very easy to 
say that Sir Henry’s argument is 
unsound. Yet the results are far 
from pleasant. Lord Palmerston, 
especially towards the close of his 
life. was a man in some respects 
greatly to be admired. His clear- 
sightedness appeared to become 
clearer as $ increased upon him ; 
while old principles, long put in 
abeyance, yet never absolutely thrust 
aside, came to the front again, and 
reasserted their influence over him. 
Lord Palmerston never served his 
country so well, nor showed himself 
better qualified to take a lead in the 
counsels of his sovereign, than dur- - 
ing the six years of his continuous 
premiership, and they were the last 
of his life. The skill with which 
he baffled the designs of his nominal 
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supporters was only to be equalled 
by the adroitness with which he 
held his ground against the untiring 
efforts of rivals and avowed enemies 
to trip him up. And the conse- 
quence was a lull in that tempest of 
constitutional and organic change 
that for thirty years had raged till 
he grasped the helm of state, and 
which began again with greater fury 
than ever as soon as he quitted the 
deck, and left to other and feebler 
hands the charge of the vessel. It 
was on that portion of his public 
life that our memory delighted ex- 
clusively to dwell, and we confess 
to a feeling of mingled annoyance 
and regret at having our thoughts 
diverted from it by other and less 
satisfactory reminiscences. If Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer had adhered 
to his original design, and in a 
second series of historical characters 
had sketched Lord Palmerston as he 
has sketched Mr. Canning, we be- 
lieve that he would have at once 
done more justice to his subject and 
given greater pleasure to his many 
readers. As it is, we have presented 
to us a work which, with all its ex- 
cellences, offends continually both 
in matter and in manner ; sometimes 
potting us out of humour with the 

ero of the tale as he is painted, 
sometimes making us angry with the 
limner. For example—and this is 
really a serious matter—the life of 
such a man as Lord Palmerston, if 
it must needs be published thus 
early in extenso, ought to have been 
published entire. Possibly, rather 
let us say probably, the volumes for 
which we still wait may correct the 


. impressions, not always - favourable 


to Lord Palmerston, which those 
upon our table have produced. Yet, 
being thus challenged to pronounce 
judgment in the case, we are con- 
strained to go upon such evidence 
as our witness produces, even though 
more than half suspecting that it is 
incomplete. This is a pity, because 


there can be no wish on our part, 
but the contrary, to censure by an- 
ticipation either Lord Palmerston or 
his biographer; and it is neither 
agreeable nor easy, after a verdict 
has once been given in, to unsay 
what has been said without subject- 
ing ourselves to the charge of self- 
contradiction. In the present in- 
stance, however, we cannot help 
ourselves. The goods which the 
gods provide, men are constrained 
to take; and this particular benefit, 
dispensed to us through the hands 
of a very pleasant writer, we accept 
with due gratitude, proceeding at 
once to sift and analyse it. 

And here our readers must be 
advised in limine that for obvious 
reasons their attention will be con- 
firied in this paper almost exclusive- 
ly to one or two points. The vol- 
umes before us tell little else than 
how Lord Palmerston rose by slow 
degrees from obscurity to eminence. 
They describe him, indeed, as he 
bore himself when for the first time he 
conducted the foreign policy of the 
country ; and in that attitude we see 
about him a good deal to admire. But 
the story, as it is told, exhibits also 
a disposition on his part not to be 
over-scrupulous respecting the means 
by which he is to ascend the ladder 
of state, and a readiness, which we 
cannot sufficiently condemn, to attri- 
bute unworthy motives to his con- 
temporaries. In particular, the out- 
rages offered (for we cannot other- 
wise characterise them) to the memory 
of the greatest and most honest man 
England ever produced—are the 
more offensive to us that they are 
generally covert outrages. To these, 
then, and to the exposure of the 
worse than ignorance of facts on 
which they rest, we intend, after 
briefly noticing such details as lead 
more directly up to them, on the 
present occasion to limit our stric- 
tures. What else deserves to be 
said of the man will be said when 
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his career comes in its completeness 
before us. 

Henry or Harry John ‘Temple, 
fourth and last Viscount Palmerston 
of the peerage of Ireland, was born 
on the 20th of October 1784.. He 
derived his descent from the young- 
er brother of that distinguished 
Sir William Temple who had 
Swift for his protégé, and William 
III. for his friend. He received his 
early education partly in Italy—in 
which country his father, a man of 
great taste in the arts, was accus- 
tomed to spend a good deal of his 
time—and subsequently at Harrow, 
where he was contemporary with 
Lord Byron and Peel ;—and last of 
all, in St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He succeeded to the title in conse- 
quence of his father’s death in 1802. 


‘His mother, to whom he seems to 


have been much attached, he lost in 
1805. In 1806, being barely of 
age, he made his first attempt to get 
into the House of Commons, and shot 
high for the distinction. Young 
as he was, he aspired to represent 
the University, in which he was 
still only an undergraduate, and 
sustained, as he frankly admits that 
he deserved to do, a signal defeat. 
Nothing daunted, however, he fought 
and won a battle in the autumn of 
the same year at Horsham. But he 
won only by a double return; and, 
the House determining against him, 
he went back into private life a 
poorer man by some fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

Lord Palmerston had been brought 
up in the school of Pitt. In 1806, 
when he made his first essay to co- 
operate with the party, the party 
was broken up. All the Talents 
were then in office, and to that cir- 
cumstance, not less than to his own 
extreme youth, he attributed his 
place- at the bottom of the poll. 
But in 1807 the Pittites were in 
power again; and the Duke of Port- 
and, at the instigation of the Earl 


af Malmesbury, gave to Lord Pal- 
merston, being still out of Parliament, 
a place in his Administration. From 
that date up to the day of his death, 
Lord Palmerston may be said to have 
been constantly in office. Short 
breaches in the official career did 
indeed occur, as in 1828, and again 
in 1842; but with these exceptions 
we find him, under various changes 
both of men and measures, still a 
placeman ;—entering life as a Tory 
under the zgis of Eldon and Bath- 
urst, and going out of it the ac- 
cepted leader of Liberals of every 
shade of opinion, except perhaps the 
deepest. 

Lord Palmerston’s first seat in the 
House was for the pocket borough 
of Newton in the Isle of Wight. 
He had again, on the dissolution in 
1807, tried his chances at Cam- 
bridge, and was-again defeated, as 
he himself alleges, through foul 
play on the part of another Minis- 
terial candidate. Be that as it may, 
he consoled himself under the mis- 
fortune by acceding to the terms 
on which Sir Leonard Holmes 
opened the doors of Parliament to 
ambitious statesmen—one of which 
was, that the candidate should never, 
even for the election, put his foot 
within the place. As was to be ex- 
pected, the young Lord of the Ad-’ 
miralty gave his uncompromising 
support to his patrons. He de- 
fended the Copenhagen expedition 
in a speech, ‘‘upon which,” he says, 
‘“*T received much praise and many 
compliments.” He advocated the 
rendering assistance to the Penin- 
sular nations in their struggle to 
throw off the French yoke. He 
voted steadily against the admission 
of Roman Catholics into Parlia- 
ment—all the while, as his Diary 
assures us, believing their claims to 
be just. In the same beaten path 


of George III. Toryism he con- 
tinued to walk after the Duke of 
Portland's death and the accession 
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of Mr. Perceval to power. Indeed, 
so highly does he appear to have 
been thought of by the latter of 
these statesmen, that he was invited 
by him to take a seat in the Cabinet, 
and to exchange a Junior Lordship 
of the Admiralty for the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer. It speaks 
well for the modesty of Lord Pal- 
merston at this time that he shrank 
from being brought into so pro- 
minent a position. He declined 
the Exchequer as too hazardous 
an attempt for so young and inex- 
perienced a man, and accepted in 
lieu of it the post of Secretary at 
War, though warned beforehand 
that it could not carry with it a 
seat in the Cabinet. Lord Pal- 
merston did excellent work in the 
old War Office. The place suited 
him well. It was one of detail, not 
too hard to mastef, yet sufficiently 
complicated to require both atten- 
tion and firmness. He was ably 
supported in it by his brother-in- 
law, the late Right Honourable Law- 
rence Sullivan, whom he selected to 
be his deputy, and who proved him- 
self worthy of the advancement. 
Neither did the duties of his office 
interfere with that love of plea- 
sure, that delight in the society of 
clever men and women, which was 
natural to him. More than once 
offers were made to him of advance- 
ment—among other places, to that 
of the Governor-Generalship of In- 
dia—but he declined them all. Be- 
coming Secretary at War in 1809, 
he clung to the office for wellinigh 
twenty years; and exchanged it at 
last for a more conspicuous place in 
the Government, only after the Ad- 
ministration of which all that while 
he had been a member fell to 
pieces. 

Up to the year 1812 the counsels 
of the Tory Government were, to 
outward appearance at least, pretty 
well united. Not that even then 
all the members of the Administra- 
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tion thought alike, or professed to 
think alike, on every State question. 
But decisions once arrived at after 
mature deliberation in Cabinet were 
held to be final, the minority yield- 
ing, as was fit, their judgment to 
that of the majority, or else retiring 
altogether from the Administration. 
In 1812 a new order of things was 
originated. Lord Liverpool, a con- 
scientious but weak man, felt him- 
self unable either to impress his own 
views of things upon his colleagues, 
or to do without the men themselves. 
The consequence was, the establish- 
ment of a principle of action of 
which it is not too much to say that 
to it we are mainly, if not wholly, 
indebted for the state of weakness 
into which the powers of Govern- 
ment have fallen in this country. 
Open questions in a governing 
body, whether it direct the affairs of 
a railway company or of an empire, 
are fata] to mutual confidence, and 
therefore to vigour of action. They 
foster and encourage, if they do not 
practically originate, a spirit of in- 
trigue wherever they exist, which is 
invariably the most active in ardent 
and ambitious spirits, leading sooner 
or later to confusion. The one 
point on which such spirits differ 
from, it may be, a majority of their 
colleagues, acquires in their eyes far 
more importance than all the rest on 
which they agree; and seeking to 
carry that point, or persuading them- 
selves that no more is sought, they 
lay themselves out to supplant their 
rivals in the good opinion of the 
community out of doors. This was 
remarkably shown under the feeble 
régime of Lord Liverpool. Two 
Cabinet Ministers, both of them men 
of great mark, had been favourable, 
both in the Duke of Portland’s time 
and in Mr. Perceval’s, to the repeal 
of the laws which excluded Roman 
Catholics from Parliament. They 
were both invited, and both ac- 
cepted the invitation, to retain office 
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under Lord Liverpool ;—though not 
before one—the more ambitious of 
the two—had made an attempt to 
be Mr. Perceval’s successor. The 
restraint heretofore laid upon them 
being removed, they both thence- 
forth supported what was called 
Catholic Emancipation,, but with a 
marked contrariety in their mode of 
doing so strictly in‘ accordance with 
the differences in their temperament. 
Lord Castlereagh voted, and even 
spoke, in opposition to his col- 
leagues on that question, but 
there he stopped. Mr. Canning 
spoke and voted in like manner, 
but did not stop there. He entered 
into cabals, not alone with other 
members of the Government, but 
both with Tories out of office and 
with members of the Opposition, 
with a view to defeat the adverse 
section; and by no means confined 
his hostility to the one point osten- 
sibly at issue. Among others, he 
early obtained the support of Lord 
Palmerston. We perceive that Sir 
Henry Bulwer disputes this on the 
ground that Lord Palmerston did 
not go out of office when Mr. Can- 
ning retired, either at the time of his 
duel with Lord Castlereagh, or sub- 
sequently when the Queen’s trial 
came on. But the inference cannot 
be accepted as a just one in the face 
of Lord Palmerston’s distinct asser- 
tion to the contrary, when he says 
of himself and his party, ‘‘ We came 
in as Canning’s friends, and as Can- 
ning’s friends went out again.” 
Voting from 1807 to 1812, ses- 
sion after session, against Emanci- 
pation, Lord Palmerston followed 
the example of Castlereagh and 
Canning, and thenceforth voted for 
it. He did so, however, as late as 
1815, and later, without any declina- 
tion whatever from his fealty to 
Toryism. ‘The New Whig Guide,’ 
to which he contributed some 
of the best pieces (why has Sir 
Henry Bulwer forgotten to tell his 
readers so’), shows what his opinion 
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then .was of—‘‘A was an Althorp, 
heavy and dull”—and the rest of 
the set to which he subsequently 
joined himself. But we are not, as it 
would seem, quite the masters of our 
own destiny. Lord Palmerston grew 
day by day more politically attached 
to Canning. He could not, of 
course, do this without gradually 
alienating himself from the other 
section of the Government; and the 
rupture became open—-so at least he 
tells us—in 1825. Speaking of the 
contest for Cambridge, which was 
then going on, and the candidatures 
of Bankes, Copley, and Goulburn, 
coincident with his own, he says :—~ 

“ It was soon manifest that the object 
of certain parties was to eject me as 
well as Bankes ;and the active influence 
of the anti-Catholic members of the Gov- 
ernment was exerted in favor of Copley 
and Goulburn, and therefore against me. 

“T complained to Lord Liverpool, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Canning, of 
my being thus attacked, in violation of 
the understanding on which the Gov- 
ernment was formed, and by which the 
Catholic question was to be an open one, 
and not a ground for the exclusion of 
any individual ; and I told Lord Liver- 
pool that if I was beat I should quit the 
Government. This was the first decid- 
ed step towards a breach between me 
and the Tories, and they were the ag- 
gressors,” e 

It seems to us impossible to read 
the Diary which Sir Henry Bulwer 
has printed, brief and fragmentary 
as it is, much less to attend to the 
running commentary upon it which 
appears in Lord Palmerston’s letters, 
without perceiving that, long before 
the crisis came, Lord Palmerston had 
made up his mind to break loose 
from all the traditions by which the 
party of which he remained osten- 
sibly a member had heretofore been 
guided. Open questions had done 
their work on him as well as on 
Canning, and perhaps done it— 
though on that head the evidence is 
inferential only—even more decided- 
ly. An advocate of Catholic Emanci- 
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pation and free-trade, a propagand- 
ist of Liberal opinions abroad as well 
as at home, Canning continued to be 


ment ; but the others were unexpected, 
and generally without a public ground. 
Westmoreland, indeed, stated fairly 


an opponent of Parliamentary Reform _ that he could not serve under a Catho- 


to the last. Palmerston, when the 
convenient season came, renounced 
that article of his leader’s creed. In 
other respects he did very much as 
Canning was in the habit of doing: 
passively he supported the Ministry 
to which he belonged ; actively and 
intimately he sought his personal 
friendships among their opponents. 
His biographer says that his position 
was an isolated one. Who made it 
such?. It is further insinuated that 
the King always hated, and the Duke 
of Wellington looked cold upon him. 
Probably both allegations may have 
some ground of truth in them, be- 
cause it is not easy for people who are 
in earnest themselves to take to their 
heart of hearts those in whom they 
discover no sign of earnestness. 
Still we find nothir z, either in the 
Diary or the Letters, to show that the 
terms on which the Duke and he 
stood towards each other, for the 
nine years preceding the death of 
Lord Liverpool, were other than 
friendly. But then a new condition 
of affairs is induced, and Lord Pal- 
merston at once adapts himself to it. 
In 1827, as in 1812, Mr. Canning 
intriued for high office. Whether 
Lord Palmerston did or could serve 
him in that intrigue there is nothing 
to show; but in its success he re- 
joiced, as he personally profited 
from it. Canning’s friends are, of 
course, his friends; Canning’s op- 
ponents come under the lash of his 
censure.- The following is the 
account which he gives of a series 
of transactions which took all Eng- 
land by surprise, and shivered the 
Tory party, never again as such to 
be reunited. He is writing to his 
brother William :— 

“You must have been surprised,” he 
says, “like the rest of the world, at 
all the resignations in the last week. 
Peel’s was expected by Canning, as he 
had all along explained that, from his 
peculiar connection with Oxford, he 
should think himself obliged to go out 


_ifa Catholic were head of a Govern- 


lic chief. The Duke of Wellington 
gives out that he went out because 
Canning’s letters were uncivil ; Mel- 
ville, because the Duke persuaded him, 
and told him that if he did not go out 
now, he would be turned out six 
months hence ; Bathurst, because his 
colleagues went ; Bexley, that he might 
have the pleasure of coming back 
again. Peel is a great loss; but he 
parts with undiminished cordiality, and 
one understands and. respects his mo- 
tives. The Duke is a great loss in the 
Cabinet, but in the command of the 
army an irreparable one; and it is the 
more provoking that he should have 
resigned this office, because it is not 
a political office; and he felt this so 
strongly, that when it became a ques- 
tion,three months ago,on what foot 
ing he should hold it, he declared 
himself perfectly ready to quit the 
Cabinet, if it was thought not tenable 
with that situation. The King is very 
angry with him, and wrote a short and 
equivocal answer to his letter of resig- 
nation, simply saying that he received 
it with the same regret with which the 
Duke appeared to have sent it. I take 
it that this was worked about by El- 
don ; no doubt he thought it a master- 
stroke. In the mean time, however, 
Iam glad to find that nobody else is 
tobe appointed. The situation will be 
left vacant, and the duties done as in 
the last interregnum ; and when ar- 
rangements for the new Government 
have been made, and personal feelings 
on both sides have cooled, I have no 
doubt the Duke will return to his com- 
mand.” 


The. preceding sentences, which 
Lord Palmerston’s biographer takes 
no trouble either to controvert or to 
explain away, lay down this as a fact, 
that the Duke of Wellington had no 
just cause of severance from Mr. Can- 
ning ; that he was induced to act as he 
did by mere irritability of temper ; that 
the ground of offence taken was a 
very silly one ; and that the offended 
man, as soon as his anger cooled 
down a little, would without doubt 
come back, at all events to the 
Horse Guards. Now, whatever 
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Lord Palmerston’s opinion on these 
matters may have been at the mo- 
ment, Lord Palmerston’s biographer 
has doubtless read the Duke’s public 
despatches. Possibly he may have 
glanced through the last-published 
edition of the great Duke’s life; and 
in either case, he can hardly be ignor- 
ant that the motives of action attri- 
buted to him by Lord Palmerston 
in 1827 were not the true motives. 
We should think, also, that Lord 
Palmerston himself before he died 
may have discovered his mistake, 
and that the last thing in the world 
he could have desired would be, 
that a rash opinion, expressed while 
yet he knew no better, should be 
set down as the deliverance of his 
matured judgment. There, how- 
ever, stands Lord Palmerston’s ver- 
dict, without any attempt at quak- 
fication, without a word of comment 
from the guardian of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s fame, to show that the error 
into which his hero fell was at least 
an involuntary one. It is due to 
both parties,—not less to Lord Pal- 
merston than to the Duke, that the 
true version of this curious story 
should be given; and this we pro- 
pose to do as much as possible in 
the words of the chief actor in the 
scene, rather than in our own. 
When the Duke of Wellington 
first entered the Cabinet, he found 
Mr. Canning already a member of it. 
They acted together for about two 
years, at the end of which period 
the determination of the Government 
to proceed against Queen Caroline 
by a bill of pains and penalties, in- 
duced Mr. Canning, who strongly 
objected to the proceeding, to send 
in his resignation. There is the best 
reason to believe that the Duke and 
Mr. Canning never took very heartily 
to one another from the first. Their 
characters both as public and private 
men were cast in different moulds. 
They both had their faults, they 
both had their excellences; but the 
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lines that ran between them were 
too broadly marked to admit of the 
growth of anything like real confi- 
dence on either side, ‘Idem velle 
idem nolle” was no watchword of 
theirs. The Duke, the very soul of 
truth and honour, could never lend 
himself, either as a politician or a 
member of society, to any course 
of conduct which in his opinion 
savoured, be it ever so slightly, of 
bad faith. He had his own opinions 
on many points of policy in which 
his colleagues differed from him. 
He argued each case as it came before 
them in Cabinet, but would have 
no more considered it right, the 
decision being against him, to aim 
‘at thwarting that decision by under- 
hand means, than he would have 
stirred up a mutinous feeling in the 
army with a view to overawe the 
Government and carry some point 
of his own. Mr. Canning took a 
different view of the moral fitness of 
things with regard to public affairs. 
Whatever he believed to be for the 
good of the Commonwealth, he was 
ready by any means to bring about, 
were it even necessary for the attain- 
ment of his object to play fast and 
loose with his colleagues. Mr. Can- 
ning, moreover, was as ambitious as 
he was able. He had aspired in 
1812 to take Mr. Perceval’s place, 
and failed; yet continuing to per- 
suade himself that, as Prime Minister, 
he would be able more than any 
other living man to benefit the State, 
he never for a moment ceased to 
meditate and work out plans for the 
achievement of that great object of 
his ambition. With this view he 
laid himself out to make friends in 
every party and section of a party 
in both Houses of Parliament. In 
this respect, not less than in man 

others, the Duke and he were anti- 
podes to each other. The Duke had 
no personal friends, he had few 
familiar acquaintances among the 
Whigs. Meeting them continually 
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in society, and greeting them at all 
times with kindness and urbanity, 
he never, while serving under the 
leadership of Lord Liverpool, oa 
mitted himself to go further. Mr. 
Canning’s intimacies, on the con- 
trary, were dispensed with absolute 
impartiality among persons whom he 
thought it worth while to cultivate, 
whether they were Whigs or Tories. 
Indeed the former being, it must 
.be confessed, for the most part the 
better company of the two, seemed 
to enjoy at least as Jarge a share of 
his confidences as the latter. To 
what extent these confidences were 
carried, will probably not be known 


till private correspondence still held. 


sacred shall see the light. We do 
Mr. Canning no wrong therefore ; we 
merely repeat what his friends have 
said before us, and what the letters 
of one of the most devoted among 
them, now for the first time publish- 
ed, seem to confirm, that long before 
the break-up of the Tory party in 
1827, Canning had at least as many 
confidential supporters among the 
Opposition members in both houses 
as he had among the noblemen and 
gentlemen who sat beside him upon 
the Ministerial benches. 

Between two men so circumstanc- 
ed, the one guided in all his proceed- 
ings by an unyielding, perhaps a 
stern—call it, if you will, a narrow 
—sense of duty; the other holding 
that to be right, and therefore con- 
sistent with duty, which is expedi- 
ent or suitable to occasions as they 
arise,—there could be very little cor- 
diality of sentiment. They might 
meet, they did meet, and consult. 
together, and they could act together 
up to a certain point. But it was 
not in the nature of things that 
either should so trust the other as 
under any circumstances to be pre- 
pared to acknowledge him as his 
chief, or to follow him as his leader. 

The Duke, though mistrusting 
Mr. Canning, fully appreciated his 
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talents, especially as a Parliamentary 
speaker. He felt that in losing him 
the Cabinet had sustained a serious 
loss indeed; and the more so that 
he looked forward to the time when 
impatience of a false position and 
the consciousness of power kept 
down would probably drive Mr. 
Canning into the ranks of the Op- 
position. Perhaps if Mr. Canning’s 
appointment to the Governor-Gene- 
ralship of India had taken place 
earlier than it did, the Duke would 
have got rid of those impressions. 
Whatever his disposition might be, 
Mr. Canning’s opportunities of dam- 
aging the Government from which 
he had seceded would have been 
comparatively fewer, he being in 
Calcutta, than if he had remained 
in England; but matters were not 
so ordered. Recommended by the 
Court of Directors, and accepted by 
the Board of Control, he was just 
about to sail for the seat of his gov- 
ernment, when Lord Castlereagh’s 
melancholy death occurred, and the 
place of Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs became vacant. Lord 
Liverpool, a man, as we have already 
seen, wanting in self-reliance, and 
who, in losing Lord Castlereagh, 
had lost his mainstay, thought at 
once with bitter regret of Canning’s 
severance from his Administration, 
and yearned to bring him back. 
But the King was at that time 
strongly prejudiced against Mr. Can- 
ning, and Lord Liverpool had no 
influence over the King, with whom, 
indeed, he held little except the 
merest official intercourse. The con- 
sequence was that the Duke, called 
in to advise, considered the question 
in all its bearings, and came to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the risk 
attending it, the gain to the Govern- 
ment would be greater from the 
readmission of Canning into the 
Cabinet than from his continued 
exclusion. They needed his elo- 


quence in the House of Commons. 
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They would be able—so at least the 
Duke persuaded himself—to baffle 
again, as they had baffled before, his 
constitutional shiftiness. He ac- 
cordingly undertook to get the bet- 
ter of the King’s antipathies, and he 
succeeded. Thus it was by the 
Duke’s means principally that Mr. 
Canning, instead of getting shelved 
at Calcutta, returned to the Cabinet, 
of which Lord Liverpool was the 
ostensible head. Why he was ap- 
pointed to the important office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the Duke explains in a memorandum, 
of which we subjoin a copy :— 


“th September 1827—When the 
misfortune occurred (the death of Lord 
Castlereagh) it was necessary for the 
Government to consider what mea- 
sures should be adopted for its reorga- 
nisation. We could look to two per- 
sons to take the lead in the House of 
Commons. If we looked to Mr. Peel, 
we had only one individual who could 
pretend to take a great lead in Parlia- 

ement ; and giving him every credit for 
talents, we could not believe that he 
would prove himself more capable than 
the man we had lost to carry on such 
a concern alone and unsupported. His 
health is not very good, and he had 
more than once complained in the last 
session that he was not equal even to 
the moderate share of the labour 
which had devolved upon him, and we 
could not expect that alone he could 
be equal to the whole. 

“Then we knew and were informed 
that a large number of the supporters 
of Government, some even in office, 
had, during the last session, lamented 
that a person of Mr. Canning’s Parlia- 
mentary talents should have been al- 
lowed to go away ; and it was found 
that many individuals, some in office, 
declared that they could not support 
us if, under existing circumstances, an 
attempt was not made to detain Mr. 
Canning in the country. These indi- 
viduals were principally those who 
favour the Roman Catholic cause, and 
what I should call the Liberals among 
the supporters of the Government ; and 
I entertain no doubt that if we had 
determined to carry on the Govern- 
ment without making an offer to Mr. 
Canning, we should have lost the sup- 
port of all tliose and of Mr. Canning’s 
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particular party ; and we should, more- 
over, have left ourselves in respect of 
Parliamentary talents in a situation 
far inferior to that in which we had 
been for many years. It was deter- 
mined to recommend the King to re- 
call Mr, Canning to his counsels. 
When this was determined the ques- 
tion was, to what situation he should 
be called. pen this point, common- 
sense, strengthened by former experi- 
ence, could have no doubt. Nothing 
can be so erroneous as to place-any in- 
dividual of great activity and talents 
in a situation in which there is no 
scope for his activity, and in which he 
must feel that his talents are thrown 
away. His views must always be di- 
rected to disturb rather than to pre- 
serve the existing order of things, in 
order that out of a new arrangement 
he may find himself in a situation 
better suited to him. But there exist 
other circumstances which render it 
impossible to appoint Mr. Canning to 
any other situation. He must be the 
leadet of the House of Commons, and 
as such he must be either Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or Secretary of State 
in one of the three departments. 

“T believe it would be impossible to 
place two leading men in the Trea- 
sury. There remained then only the 
office of Secretary of State. Mr. Peel 
cannot talk French, and is totally un 
accustomed to foreign affairs; and 
Lord Bathurst’s office in time of peace 
is certainly less important than either 
of the others. It is therefore deemed 
advisable to place Mr. Canning in the 
Foreign Office, on the principle above 
laid down (which is undeniable) of 
placing him in the situation in which 
there shall be ample scope for his acti- 
vity and talents.” 

So much for the part taken by the 
Duke of Wellington in bringing Can- 
ning back to the Cabinet. * It is quite 
evident from the tone of this memo- 
randum that the measure was adopt- 


‘ed only as the lesser of two evils. 


Canning had his own party within 
the Tory circle—strong even in num- 
bers, stronger still in talent. The 
open secession of these men, in dis- 
gust that their chief had been thrown 
over, would render the position of the 
Government extremely critical. On 
the other hand, a prompt and com- 
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plete tender of renewed confidence, 
such as was involved in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Canning to be Lord 
Castlereagh’s successor, could not, it 
was believed, fail of securing the ab- 
solute good faith of both the person 
so treated and of his followers, if of 
absolute good faith, in the well- 
understood sense of that term, he as 
a politician were capable. Whether 
Mr. Canning saw into the real mo- 
tive which swayed the more influ- 
ential members of the Cabinet to 
vote for his return, and resented it, 
we cannot pretend to say. Proud 
men—and Mr. Canning was proud 
—are apt to take that particular view 
of arrangements of the sort which 
best flatters their self-esteem, and to 
regard, rather with deeper dislike 
than the contrary, those who seek 
them out more because they fear than 
because they esteem them. Be that 
as it may, the Cabinet had not been 
long reconstructed ere signs of dis- 
union more ominous than ever began 
to appear in its proceedings. To 
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speak the truth shortly, two separate 
camps—each held by its own gar- 
rison— were almost immediately 
formed, between which, with the 
simple view of keeping them from 
an open rupture, the Duke happily 
and assiduously negotiated. 

We come now to the incidents 
which followed the political death 
of Lord Liverpool, and find in them, 
as we imagine the bulk of our 
readers will likewise find, the full- 
est justification of all that has just 
been stated. Lord Palmerston, as 
we have seen, attributes the Duke’s 
resignation of his office to personal 
pique. “The Duke of Wellington 
gives out that he went out because 
Canning’s letters were uncivil.” 
Canning’s letters were certainly not 
such as it became him, all things 
considered, to have addressed to the 
Duke ;* and the Duke felt this, 
and made no secret of so regarding 
them. But other and graver ccn- 
siderations moved him; and Lord, 
Palmerston himself helps us to dis- 





* The correspondence between Mr. Canning and the Duke is well known. 


We must, however, insert it here, in order that there may be no obscurity in 
the references made to it in the Duke’s letter to the King :— 


‘* FoREIGN OFFICE, Apvii 10, 1827. 


“My DEAR DUKE OF WELLINGTON,—The King has, at an audience from 
which I have just returned, been graciously pleased to signify to me his Ma- 
jesty’s commands to lay before his Majesty, with as little loss of time as possi- 
ble, a plan of an arrangement for the reconstruction of the Administration. In 
executing these commands, it will be as much my own wish as it is my duty to 
his Majesty to adhere to the principles on which Lord Liverpool’s Government 


has so long acted together. 


I need not add how essentially the accomplish- 


ment must depend upon your Grace’s continuance as a member of the Cabinet. 


—Ever, ec. 


GEORGE CANNING.” 
*““Lonpon, April 10, 1827. 


“My DEAR Mr. CANNING,—I have received your letter of this evening, in- 





forming me that the King had desired you to lay before his Majesty a plan of 
an arrangement for the reconstruction of the Administration, and that, in exe- 
cuting these commands, it was your wish to adhere to the principles on which 
Lord Liverpool’s Government had so long acted together. I anxiously desire 
to serve his Majesty as I have done hitherto in his Cabinet with the same col- 
leagues. But before I can give an answer to your obliging proposition I 
should wish to know who the person is whom you inténd to propose to his 
Majesty as the head of the Government.—Ever, &c. WELLINGTON.” 
**Forzien Orrick, April 11, 1827. 
“My DEAR DUKE OF WELLINGTON,—I believed it to be so generally un- 
derstood that the King usually intrusts the formation of an Administration to 
the individual whom it is his Majesty’s gracious intention to place at the 
head of it, that it did not occur to me, when I communicated to your 
Grace yesterday the commands which I had just received from his Majesty, 
to add, that in the present instance his Majesty does not intend to 
depart from the usual course of procedure on,such occasions. I am sorry to 
have delayed some hours this answer to your Grace’s letter, but from the 
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cover what these were. In the 
same letter which we have already 
quoted, Lord Palmerston says :— 
“Canning has all along received 
fr-m the Whigs assurances of their 
support in the event of his forming a 
Government of which he should be 
the head, even though he made nosti- 
pulation on the Catholic question. . . . 
My own opinion is, that some of them 
ought to be brought into the Cabinet 
—Lansdowne or Holland, perhaps, in 
the Lords, and Abercrombie and Tier- 
ney in the Commons. I should not be 
surprised if this were to happen. . 
Do not mention to anybody the assur- 
ance of support from the Whigs which 
Canning has received.” 


If unprejudiced observers fail to 
see in these revelations a perfect 
justification of the Duke’s want of 
confidence in Mr. Canning, we really 
do not know how any truth is to be 
established on moral evidence, how- 
ever strong. All considerations of 
party honour, all thoughts of im- 
perial policy, come second in Mr. 
Canning’s eyes to the gratification of 
his over-mastering desire of power. 
“ Canning has all along received from 
the Whigs assurances of their sup- 
port.” Canning had received these 
assurances long before the crisis came. 
His correspondence with the Whig 
leaders, when the whole of it 
sees the light, will tell—or we are 
misinformed—a very curious tale. 
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Meanwhile, it may be well to place 
side by side with Lord Palmerston’s 
account of the transaction an ex- 
tract from a letter addressed by the 
Duke to the King, on the 12th of 
April 1827 :— 

“Mr. Canning will, I doubt not, have 
submitted to your Majesty the letter 
which I have written to him, in answer 
to the one announcing to me that he 
had been appointed by your Majesty 
to be at the head of your Government. 
I have frequently had occasion to ex- 
press to your Majesty my most grate- 
fnl acknowledgments for your Majes- 
ty’s most gracious favour and kindness 
towards me ; and your Majesty can now 
more easily conceive than I can ex- 
press the pain and grief which I feel 
upon requesting your Majesty to ex- 
cuse me from attendance on your coun- 
cils ; and in consequence thereof, and 
adverting to the tenor of the letters I 
have received from your Majesty’s 
Minister, by your Majesty’s command, 
when asking your Majesty’s permission 
to lay at your feet those offices which 
connect me with your Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

“T had considered it necessary, for 
the reasons stated in my letter to Mr. 
Canning, of the 11th of April, to de- 
cline to sit in the Cabinet; and of 
course my office of Master-General of 
the Ordnance was at the disposal of 
his Majesty. I remained still in the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, which 
I might-have continued to hold, what- 
ever might be the difference of my po- 





nature of the subject I did not like to forward it without having previously 
submitted it, together with your Grace’s letter, to his Majesty.—Ever, &c. 


“ GEORGE CANNING.” 
** Lonpon, April 11, 1827. 


“ My DEAR Mr. CANNING,—I have received your letter of this day ; and I 
did not understand the one of yesterday evening as you have now explained it 


to me. 


I understood from yourself that you had in contemplation another ar- 


rangement, and I do not believe that the practice to which you refer has been 
so invariable as to enable me to affix a meaning to your letter which its words 
did not, in my opinion, convey. I sincerely wish that I could bring my mind 
to the conviction that, with the best intentions on your part, your Government 
could be conducted practically on the principles of that of Lord Liverpool ; that 
it would be generally so considered ; or that it would be adequate to meet our 
difficulties in a manner satisfactory to the King, and conducive to the interests 
of the country. As, however, I am convinced that these principles must be 
abandoned eventually, and that all our measures would be viewed with suspi- 
cion by the usual supporters of the Government—that I could do no good in 
the Cabinet, and that I should at last be obliged to separate myself from it at 
a moment when such separation might be more inconvenient to the King’s ser- 
vice than it can be at present—I must beg you to request his Majesty to excuse 
me from belonging to his councils.—Ever, &c. WELLINGTON.” 
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litical opinions with his Majesty’s 
Minister. But, in addition to political 
differences, the tenor and temper of 
Mr. Canning’s letters, and of that of 
the 11th particularly (which had been 
previously submitted to his Majesty, 
and which, therefore, was a communi- 
cation from the King), were of a nature 
which rendered it impossible for me to 
retain the command of the army. I 
could not exercise that command with 
advantage to his Majesty, the Govern- 
ment, and the public, or with honour 
to myself, unless I was respected and 
treated with that fair confidence, by 
his Majesty and his Minister, which I 
think I deserve ; and nobody will think 
I was treated with confidence, respect, 
or even common civility, by Mr. Can- 
ning in his last letter. 

“ But it has been stated by Mr. Can- 
ning’s friends, as I understand, that in 
my letter to him of the 10th I had 
given him cause of offence, and had 
provoked this answer ; and it is but 
fair to consider whether the letter 
which he had received from me does 
give to Mr. Canning any ground to 
complain. My letter of the 10th is a 
clear, distinct answer to the one from 
Mr. Canning of the same date, in as 
polite terms as it could be written, and 
in the usual form of my correspon- 
dence with Mr. Canning. I stated my 
anxious desire to remain in the Cabinet 
with my colleagues ; and, for the pur- 
pose of receiving information, I asked 
who was to be at the head of the Go- 
vernment, hoping always that the in- 
formation I should receive would ena- 
ble me to belong to the Cabinet. 

“Mr. Canning had, in a conversa- 
tion which I held with him on the 2d 
of April, explained to me that, in case 
his Majesty should commission him to 
consider of a scheme for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government, one of his de- 
signs was to propose that Mr. Robinson 
should be removed to the House of 
Lords, and be made First Lord of the 
Treasury ; and if the answer to my 
letter had been that this was the plan 
which -he still intended to follow, it 
would then have been suggested by 
me that he should think of an arrange- 
ment which might have been better 
calculated to keep the Government to- 
gether. The question, therefore, in 
my letter was fairly founded upon a 
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former communication from Mr. Can- 
ning. ‘The question was likewise fuliy 
justified by former practice. 

“Tn 1812 Mr. Canning was the chan- 
nel of communication from Lord Wv'- 
lesley to Lord Liverpool respecting the 
formation of an Administration. Mr. 
Canning apprised Lord Liverpool upon 
that occasion that the Prince Regent 
had laid his commands upon Lord 
Wellesley to form a plan of Adminis- 
tration to be submitted for his Royal 
Highness’s approbation. Lord Welles- 
ley, upon the same occasion, waited 
upon Lord Grey and Lord Granville, by 
order of his Majesty, then Prince Re- 
gent, with a view to consider of the 
formation of an Administration ; and 
Lord Wellesley, in the course of the 
discussion, stated that he considered 
himself merely as the instrument of 
executing his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent’s commands on that oc- 
casion, and he even went so far as to 
say that he neither claimed nor desir- 
ed for himself any share in the Ad- 
ministration. Subsequently, in the 
year 1812, Lord Moira had the Prince 
Regent’s instructions to take steps to- 
wards the formation of a new Ministry. 
It does not appear that Lord Moira, or 
Lord Grey, or Lord Granville, to whom 
he addressed himself, considered that 
he was the head of the Ministry which 
he had a commission to form. In 
speaking in the House of Lords on the 
12th of June, he says: ‘I came to the 
subject unfettered in any way. Not an 
individual was named fora seal, and no 
place was pointed out even for myself.’ 

“ How, then, could I take it for grant- 
ed that his Majesty had nominated Mr. 
Canning to be his Minister merely be- 
cause Mr. Canning informed me that 
his Majesty had signified to him his 
commands to lay before his Majesty a 
plan of arrangements for the recon- 
struction of the Administration ? 

“ Before I could give Mr. Canning 
an answer to his proposition that I 
should be one of the Cabinet, it was 
necessary to ascertain who was to be 
the Minister, and this it was which 
induced me to ask the question. I 
will now show, from the best authority 
possible—viz., Mr. Canning himself— 
that the question asked by me in my 
letter to Mr. Canning might be asked 
without offence. Onthe * May 1812, 





* Blank in original letter. 
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Lord Liverpool waited upon Mr. Can- 
ning by command of his Majesty, then 
Prince Regent, to invite Mr. Canning 
to become a member of his councils. 
Mr. Perceval had just then been assas- 
sinated. 

“ The first question, it appears (from 
a memorandum drawn by Mr. Can- 
ning himself), that Mr. Canning ask- 
ed was, ‘Who is to be the First 
Lord of the Treasury ? and it does 
not appear that Lord Liverpoel re- 
buked Mr. Canning for asking that 
question. The negotiation failed for 
other reasons not worth discussing 
now, excepting to observe that Mr. 
Canning then thought that the infiu- 
ence of the head of the Government 
was likely to be paramount in the dis- 
cussion of the Catholic question. Sure- 
ly, then, I could not merit a rebuke for 
asking Mr. Canning in 1827 the same 
question, under nearly similar circum- 
stances, which he asked Lord Liverpool 
without offence in 1812. 

“TI must also add that Mr. Canning’s 
letter of the 11th convinced me that on 
the 10th he had not been appointed his 
Majesty’s Minister, nor had received 
any commission from his Majesty, ex- 
cepting the one to suggest a plan of 
arrangement for the reconstruction of 
the Administration. If Mr. Canning 
had, on Tuesday the 10th, been appoint- 
ed his Majesty’s Minister, he might, 
without reference to his Majesty, have 
stated the fact in his answer to me with 
as much of rebuke as he might have 
thought properto use. I cannot believe 
that he referred to his Majesty in order 
to cover this rebuke with his Majesty’s 
sacred name and protection. Thisstep 
must have been taken because, in point 
of fact, he was not his Majesty’s Mini- 
ster at the moment at which he received 
my question. 

“Upon the whole, then, I considered 
that there was no very cordial desire 
that I should be a member of the cabi- 
net ; and that, in the course of the com- 
munications with the Minister whom 
the King had honoured with his confi- 
dence, I had not been treated in a man- 
ner calculated to render my continuance 
in the command of the army satisfac- 
tory to myself or advantageous to his 
Majesty. 

“ WELLINGTON.” 


Out of the dilemma into which 
this document thrust him, Mr. Can- 
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ning never, as far as we have heard, 
succeeded in escaping. Either he 
was not the King’s Minister when 
he wrote his letter of the 10th of 
April, or he was. If he was Minis- 
ter, why did he not say so, without 
further reference to the King, in his 
letter of the 11th? Not being as 
yet Minister on the 10th, did 
he, on the 11th, refer the Duke’s 
letter to the King, with the view 
of working upon his Majesty’s tem- 
per for the accomplishment of his 
own end, and, at the same time, 
making his Majesty a party to the 
rebuke which his letter of the 11th 
conveyed—and was meant to con- 
vey—to the Duke of Wellington ? 
If so, the Duke was not only justi- 
fied, but in honour bound, to with- 
draw entirely from the King’s ac- 
tive service. If Mr. Canning became 
Minister only on showing the cor- 
respondence of the 10th, then the 
tone of his letter of the 11th clearly 
shows that he had managed, by 
means of that correspondence, to 
poison the King’s mind, and to 
make the Duke’s resignation of every 
office which he held under the 
Crown unavoidable. In either case 
Mr. Canning’s conduct was directly at 
variance with the Duke’s keen sense 
of honour, and the effect of it was 
to impose upon him the moral obli- 
gation of acting as he did. 

Lord Palmerston, we find, had all 
along been marked by Mr. Canning 
for high office under himself. It 
would almost appear—we do not go 
further—that he was early admitted 
into the confidence of his future 
chief. “Canning,” he says in his 
Diary, ‘had some little time before 
desired me not to leave town for 
Easter without letting him know; 
and upon the break-up he sent for 
me to offer me a seat in the Cabi- 
net with the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.” Difficulties came 
in the way, however; and though 
Lord Palmerston had at once ac- 
cepted both offers, only one could 
be realized. He entered the Cabi- 
net, still retaining his old post of 
Secretary at War. His correspon- 
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dence shows how heartily he threw 
himself into all Mr. Canning’s pro- 
jects. There is no regret on his 
part at being separated from his old 
friends. On the contrary, he seems 
to rejoice as if some incubus had 
been removed from his shoulders, 
and a fair field, for which he had 
too long waited, was opened to his 
ambition. We believe that he was 
in constant communication at this 
time with Mr. Croker. They had 
been collaborateurs, in former days, 
in pleasantly libelling the Whigs. 
They were ready now, or equally 
seemed so, to act with the objects 
of their bygone sarcasm. One of 
their great coups—and of that, we 
rather think, the merit belongs ex- 
clusively to Croker—was getting the 
King to appoint his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, to be Lord High 
Admiral of England. ‘“ There,” 
said Croker, coming straight from 
the Royal Duke to Mr. Canning at 
the Foreign Office, “I have got. his 
consent to serve, and it will be 
your own faults if you don’t retain 
power through two reigns.” Lord 
Palmerston assigns a different reason 
for: approving the measure, which 
may be more statesmanlike, but is 
much less candid—‘ The appoint- 
ment of Clarence to the navy has 
given great satisfaction to the ser- 
vice, and is certainly a wise measure. 
The heir-presumptive cannot be 
always quite passive, and it is use- 
ful to bring him into action by plac- 
ing him in official communication 
with the King, and by giving them, 
as it were, a community of interest, 
prevent the heir being drawn into 
cabals and intrigues.” 

We have gone into these details, 
not with a view to condemn, in the 
abstract, this or any other attempt 
on the part of public men to get, if 
they honestly can, the chief man- 
agement of public affairs into their 
own hands. Changes both of Mini- 
sters and of policy are inseparable 
from the conditions of government 
in a free state; and in the present 
instance no course of conduct could 
be more legitimate than that pur- 
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sued by the leaders of the great 
Whig party. They had been long 
kept out in the cold; they were im- 
patient under it, and only obeyed 
a natural instinct in striving to 
escape from it. They had a perfect 
right, also, to make use of whatever 
instruments first came to hand with 
a view to accomplish their purpose. 
But there we must stop. Old-fash- 
ioned moralists, as we admit our- 
selves to be, we find it impossible 
to discover so much as the shadow 
of a justification for the conduct of 
those who played their game for 
them, as Mr. Canning and his friends 
undoubtedly did. Canning was 
Pitt’s disciple and early follower. 
Palmerston was the disciple, and, 
in later years, the follower of Can- 
ning. They both professed a Tory- 
ism which was not that of Lord 
Liverpool, certainly not that of Lord 
Eldon, nor of Lord Bathurst, but 
which was absolutely and entirely 
antagonistic to what they knew to 
be the principles of Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Holland, Mr. Tierney, 
Read Lord Pal- 
merston’s letter of the 4th of May, 
however, and you will see that the 
prospect of acting with these gen- 
tlemen and the party of which they 
were the leaders was treated with 
exuberant delight. 


“ All arrangements are now settled 


as to general principles. The Whigs 
join us in a body, and with zeal, and 
some of them cme into office. These, 
namely, who are not to be in the Cabi- 
net: Tierney, I believe, Master of the 
Mint; Calcraft, Woods and Forests ; 
and Abercrombie, Judge Advocate ; 
William Lamb as Secretary for Ireland, 
not as a Whig, but on his own account 
as an individual. The provisional 
members of the Cabinet are: the Duke 
of Portland, Privy Seal ; Dudley, Fo- 
reign Affairs; and Bourne, Home Of- 
fice. Who is to succeed them I do not 
know ; but at the end of the session 
Lord Lansdowne will come in, and, I 
suppose, some others of his party. I 
should think Lansdowne would be 
Home Secretary, and Lord Holland 
Privy Seal; and then Canning will 
probably resume the Foreign Office, if 
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arrangements can be made by which all 
the patronage and inffuence properly 
belonging to the situation of First 
Minister can be attached to that 
appointment. In that case the First 
Lordship of the Treasury will also be dis- 
posable. 1am in the Cabinet, but con- 
tinue Secretary at War till the end of 
the session, having, in addition to my 
own duties, those of the Commander-in- 
Chief to perform. This is the natural 
constitution of my office, that, in the ab- 
sence of a Commander-in-Chief, the pat- 
ronage of the army devolves on the Sec- 
retary at War. At the end ofthe session 
I shall be Chanceller of the Exchequer, 
and then, in my opinion, some military 
man ought to be placed in command of 
the army ; and if the Duke of Welling- 
ton cannot be brought back again, some 
general officer high up upon the list 
ought to be placed on the staff. The ad- 
vantage of the present arrangement is, 
that it leaves the door open for the Duke 
of Wellington’s return, when the other 
arrangements are made, without dis- 
possessing any other individual. Ycu 
will see by the debates that the Whigs 
have joined us manfully, and have bold 
ly faced all charges of inconsistency. ... 
The Tories are furious at this junction, 
because they see that it puts the Gov- 
ernment out of their power, and exclu- 
des them from a return. Peel parted 
good friends with Canning, but it is 
easy to foresee that their lines of march 
must daily diverge, and yesterday show- 
ed a good deal more personal opinion 
between them than might have been 
looked for. Indeed Peel’s speech, two 
nights before, was rather of a hostile 
complexion. His reference to Canning’s 
correspondence in 1812 was needless ; 
and such a reference where not neces- 
sary is always more or less personal. 
If Canning had blamed Peel for retir- 
ing, then Peel would naturally have 
defended himself by referring to Can- 
ning’s former career; but as Canning 
had, on the contrary, gone out of his 
way to acquit Peel of blame or any want 
of perfect candour, the reference could 
only be looked upon as unfriendly. 

“The Duke is, I think, very sorry now 
that he gave upthe army, and I am sure 
he was worked upon to do it by the old 
Chancellor. The King, however, is 
very angry with him, and return at 
present is impossible.” 


It is really worth while to con- 
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trast for one moment the conduct of 
Canning with that of the man whom 
Canning’s follower charges, in these 
terms, with lack of candour; the 
circumstances into which both were 
thrown being in most respects iden- 
tical. Canning, successful in an in- 
trigue against his Tory colleagues in 
Cabinet, becomes Prime Minister, 
and invites the Whigs to join him. 
They accept the invitation, because 
“they agree with him on almost all 
great questions of foreign and do- 
mestic policy ; and because, if they 
did not support him, ke could not, 
by reason of the defection of his 
colleagues, maintain his position.” 
Some years later Peel is at the head 
of a Tory Administration. He sees 
reason to change his opinion upon 
the single question of domestic 
policy in regard to which his party 
think as one man, and which alone 
may be said to have kept them to- 
gether. Does he look apart from 
his own friends for support? Does 
he invite the Whigs to join, or en- 
courage them to make advances to 
him because, “if they do not sup- 
port him, he will be unable, by 
reason of the defection of his col 
leagues, to maintain his position” ? 
No. He might be right or he might 
be wrong in his determination to 
repeal the Corn-laws, but he applies 
himself to the task, in spite of strong 
opposition in his own party, without 
entering into any negotiation what- 
ever with the opposite party, and, 
carrying his point, ceases to be 
Prime Minister. Canning wins the 
chief place in the Government by 
driving the Duke and Peel and 
others out of the Cabinet ; and keeps 
it, or strives to do so, by forming new 
alliances with old political rivals, 
Peel, lifted into power by a party 
the most powerful that had come 
together in recent times, breaks with 
his friends, and sacrifices himself for 
what he believes to be the good of 
his country. Observe that we are 
not considering here whether or no 
Peel treated his own party well— 
that isa matter foreign to the presewt 
discussion—but at least he did not 
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enter into a close alliance with the 
enemy in order to gratify his own 
ambition, professing all the while to 
seek only the welfare of the State. 
It is a striking and curious contrast. 

Observe next the terms in which 
Lord Palmerston speaks of the Duke, 
“The Duke is, I think, very sorry 
now that he gave up the army;” 
“the Duke is also a great loss to 
the Cabinet ;” ‘but the King is very 
angry with him, and return at pre- 
sent is impossible.” A few months 
pass, and Canning, worn out with 
anxiety, and deserted at a pinch 
by his new friends, dies. Difficul- 
ties occur as to the reconstruction 
of the Government, but they are sur- 
mounted in a way. Lord Goderich 
(the same who as Mr. Robinson had 
been designated for the post by Mr. 
Canning) became First Lord of the 
Treasury. Lord Palmerston shall 
himself continue the story. After 
telling us that he was himself per- 
sonally obnoxious to the King, and 
that the King would not therefore 
sanction his appointment as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; that the 
King preferred Mr. Herries, because 
he had objects of his own to serve, 
and could count upon that gentleman 
as a compliant finance Minister,— 
Diarist proceeds thus :— 


“ Huskisson blamed me for not hay- 
ing stood out, He said if I had insisted 
on the fulfilment of Goderich’s promise, 
that promise would not have been re- 
tracted, especially as it was spontane- 
ously made, and Herries would not have 
been thrown like a live shell into the 
Cabinet, to explode and blow us all up. 

“At theappointed time he did explode, 
He picked a quarrel with Huskisson, 
who, having been abroad at Canning’s 
death, returned soon afterwards, and 
took the Colonial Office. Goderich had 
not energy of mitid enough todetermine 
in favor of one or the other, though the 
question was literally nothing more 
than who should be proposed as the 
chairman of a finance committee to be 
appointed next session. Instead of go- 
ing tothe King and saying, ‘ Sire, Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr. Herries have differ- 
ed and cannot serve together, and there- 
fore I propose to you toappoint A. B. in- 


stead of one or the other,’ Goderich stat- 
ed the quarrel, the impossibility of the 
two going on as colleagues, and gave 
the King to understand that he had no 
advice to give, and did not know what 
todo, But George knew very well what 
he had to do: he bade Goderich go home 
and take care of himself ; and he imme- 
diately sent for the Duke of Welling- 
ton to form a Government.” 

Lord Palmerston is now in diffi- 
culties. He begins to find out that 
the King had not been quite so 
angry with the Dukeashe supposed, 
and he drops the tone of regret in 
which he had not very long before 
spoken of the duke’s secession, both 
from the Cabinet and the command 
of the army. The Diary runs on to 
quite a different measure :— 


“One of the first acts of Goderich’s 
Administration had been to ask the 
Duke of Wellington to be Commander- 
in-Chief. Lord Anglesey had been sent 
to make the offer. He travelled without 
stopping, arriving at some country- 
house, where the Duke was staying, 
about three in the morning ; found the 
Duke in full uniform, just come home 
from a fancy ball; obtained his imme- 
diate acceptance, and arrived with it at 
Windsor while we were sitting in coun- 
cil on the memorable day in August, at 
which Lord William Bentinck also was 
present to be sworn in Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. Lord Anglesey said to us, 
‘Well, gentlemen, I have done what 
you sent metodo. Ihave brought you 
the Duke of Wellington’s acceptance 
as Commander-in-Chief, and, by God ! 
mark my words: as sure as you are 
alive he will trip up all our heels before 
six months are over your heads.’ 

“ Before six months,” continues the 
Diary, “ were well over, the Duke was 
in and our heels were up; but what 
share he hadin thatI cannot say. The 
King was the great plotter: and Holmes 
and Planta worked upon Goderich and 
persuaded him he could never over- 
come the difficulties he would have to 
encounter.” 


In regard to the taste of these 
sentences we express no opinion. 
It strikes us that, if we had under- 
taken to be the guardians of Lord 
Palmerston’s good name, we should 
have suppressed them. They exhi- 
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bit the Diarist in the character of a 
man growing day by day more am- 
bitious, and praising and blaming 
all with whom he came in contact, 
according to the measure in which 
they happened to promote or to de- 
feat his plans. The King, whom— 
though never professing formally to 
admire—he had spoken well of ina 
previous page, as justly indignant 
with the Duke, is now “the great 
plotter.” The Duke, whom he did 
profess personally to admire, and 
whose return to the Horse Guards, if 
not to the Cabinet, he anxiously de- 
sired, comes back for the sole pur- 
pose of “tripping up the heels of 
the Ministers,” and immediately 
does the job. Did it not occur to 
Lord Palmerston at the moment— 
was the fact entirely overlooked 
by Lord Palmerston’s biographer— 
that not the King only, but the 
country, had been indignant at the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet— 
the fleet of a power with which 
England was not at war, and which 
it had been the long-established po- 
licy of England to support as the 
best check upon Russian ambition ? 
Was it not natural, likewise, that the 
King, who had been cajoled by a 
palace camarilla into Canning’s pro- 
motion, should have returned, as 
soon as the object of that domestic 
plot was taken out of the way, to 
his senses? that so returning he 
should have been anxious to see 
around him again as his trusted 
counsellors men who, at all events, 
knew their own minds; and that, 
almost as much in disgust at the 
weakness of Lord Goderich as _ be- 
cause old feelings of affection and 
confidence were reawakened in him, 
he should have thrown himself on 
the firmness of the Duke of Wel- 
lington? Lord Palmerston evident- 
ly did not take these matters into 
account forty years ago; neither, as 
it would seem, does Sir Henry Lyt- 
ton Bulwer remember them now; 
for thus he comments on the Di- 


ary :-— 


“The projected arrangements ended, 
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as we know, by the Duke of Wellington 
being named Premier instead of Lord 
Goderich, though the post of Premier 
was one for which he had declared him- 
selfa short time previous wholly unfit.” 


We fancy that we have studied 
the Duke’s career and character 
at least as carefully as Sir Henry 
Bulwer, yet we are unable to dis- 
cover in his letters, in his speeches, 
or in his memoranda, a single sen- 
tence or expression which corrobo- 
rates the above statement. It is 
quite true that in 1827, when Mr. 
Canning’s friends went about pro- 
claiming that he had intrigued for 
the Premiership—when they charged 
him with resigning his seat in the 
Cabinet because a higher place was 
refused him—he repelled the cal- 
umny in the language of strong “ in- 
dignation.” 

“Does any one believe,” he said, 
“that I would give up such a gratifi- 
cation” (the command of the army 
which had recently been conferred 
upon him) in order to be appointed to 
a situation in which I was not wished, 
and for which I was not qualified ?”’ 


And that the calumny could not be 
other than groundless Lord Palmer- 
ston himself testifies, when, lament- 
ing the Duke’s resignation of the 
army, he says, as we have just seen— 


“Tt is the more provoking that he 
should have resigned this office, be- 
cause it is not a political office ; and he 
felt this so strongly that, when it be- 
came a question three months ago on 
what footing he should hold it, he de- 
clared himself perfectly ready to quit 
the Cabinet if it was not thought tena- 
ble with that situation.” 


Is it to be credited that the same 
man who in January had preferred 
the command of the army to a seat 
in the Cabinet, should, in April, 
scheme and plot for the office of 
Premier, knowing that by gaining 
that he must necessarily lose the 
army! The idea is monstrous. And 
as to the phrase so much and per- 
sistently dwelt upon, “in which I 
was not wished, and for which [I 
was not qualified,”—to what did it 
B 
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amount? To this, and this only,— 
I had never so much as thought of 
aspiring to the first place in the Ad- 
ministration. None of my colleagues 
proposed to me that I should do so. 
It did not enter into my imagina- 
tion to conceive that I, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the King’s army, 
and heretofore only a subordinate in 
the Cabinet, possessed the qualifica- 
tions necessary for such a position. 
For I saw round me’ many: men, 
better trained, as I believed, by long 
years of political experience, than I, 
to guide, control, and come to com- 
promises with others. I should have 
been mad if in 1827 I had entered 
into competition with them. I 
never did, nor ever thought of do- 
ing so. 

But men like the Duke learn a 
great deal in a year. The result of 
the struggle in which he had played 
but a secondary part showed him 
that he had at once under-estimated 
his own qualifications, and over- 
estimated those of others; so that 
when the Premiership did become 
for the second time vacant, he no 
longer scrupled, his political friends 
urging him on, to accept the trust 
which the King committed to him. 
Is there anything contradictory in 
this? Does it justify Sir Henry 
Bulwer in affirming, as he does, that 
the Duke was wholly unfit to be 
First Lord of the Treasury ?—that 
he knew himself to be unfit ?—yet 
that, swayed by some motive about 
which we are left to guess, he 
grasped at power. 

Not content with reasserting a 
fiction, on which all the world be- 
sides had long ago put its right 
value, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
proceeds still further to cast re- 
proach upon the memory of the 
Duke,—a proceeding in which, to 
our very great surprise, we find a 
writer in a recent number of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ concurring. 
Commenting upon his own story 
Sir Henry says :— 

“T have been told by a gentleman 
yet alive, and likely to be well inform- 
ed on the subject, that Lord Wellesley 
expected this appointment, and had 


been encouraged by his brother to do 
so—that when the Duke was summon- 
ed by the King it was understood that 
he should recommend the Marquess as 
more fit to take the lead in civil affairs 
than himself—that the Marquess ex- 
pected the Duke's return with much 
anxiety, anticipating his own elevation 
—and that the disappointment that en- 
sued occasioned a coolness between 
these two eminent men. Whatever 
may be the precise truth of this story 
—and such stories are rarely told with 
perfect accuracy—I venture to express 
an opinion that it would have been, on 
the whole, fortunate for the Duke’s re- 
putation, great as that reputation is, if 
he had followed the course which I have 
heard he at one time intended to pur- 
sue,” 


Whereupon the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
viewer,’ for the purpose, as it would 
seem, of rendering more credible this 
extraordinary story, appends a note 
to the page on which it is printed, 
as follows :— 


“Count d’Orsay’s well-known por- 
trait of the Duke was in progress when 
the Marquess died. The day after his 
death the illustrious sitter, much to 
D’Orsay’s surprise, came at the usual 
hour and took his seat asif nothing 
had occurred. His sole reference to 
the event, after a short pause, was: 
‘You have heard of the death of the 
Marquess of Wellesley ;—a very agree- 
able man when he had his own way.’” 


From which, of course, we are ex- 
pected to draw the inference that 
the rupture between the brothers, 
occasioned by the treachery of one 
of them; continued through life, and 
that the Marquess died at enmity 
with the Duke. 

The anecdote connected with 
Count d’Orsay’s portrait may or may 
not be authentic. The inference ob- 
viously intended to be drawn from it 
by the publication of the note which 
we have just quoted, is without jus- 
tification. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was no sentimentalist ; he never 
allowed personal feeling to interfere 
with duty. If he took his sitting 
the day after Lord Wellesley’s 
death, he did so because he had 
promised to sit, and because his 
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failing to sit might have proved 
inconvenient or hurtful to the 
artist. If he made the remark 
which Count d’Orsay is described 
as repeating, it was either uttered 
gratuitously, or the course of con- 
versation led up to it. But in 
either ease it tells nothing, as far 
as we can see, respecting the terms 
on which the brothers had lived 
together. On the other hand, we 
have the best reason to know that 
during the last years of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s life he and his illustrious 
brother lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy and affection; and if any 
of our readers hesitate as to the 
degree of credence which is due to 
one or other of two statements so 
directly opposed to each other, we 
recommend them to refer the point 
to the present Duke of Wellington, 
by whose decision we are ready 
to abide. Doubtless, when the 
proper time comes for giving the 
later portion of the great Duke’s 
correspondence to the world, the 
fact will be made clear to all the 
world. Meanwhile we cannot suf- 
ficiently condemn the bad taste of 
a note which insinuates so much, 
without directly alleging anything. 
But the charge brought by the 
biographer, as it is at once more 
grave and more direct, so the evi- 
dence on which it rests puts it well- 
nigh beyond the reach of controversy. 
“A gentleman yet alive” may 
be anybody or nobody. If the 
former, why is he not named? 
And whether named or not, how 
is it that we have no better proof 
advanced of a very improbable 
story than the ipse dizit, at second 
hand, of a man in a mask? It is 
proverbially hard to prove a neg- 
ative; yet in the present instance 
we fancy that in the very nature 
of the transaction there is enough, 
and more than enough, to show how 
entirely “the gentleman yet alive” 
s to be mistrusted. Lord Wel- 


lesley might be all that Sir Henry 
Bulwer describes him to have 
been, but his political views were 
certainly not identical with those 
of his illustrious brother. He had 
been in the Cabinet before, and got 
on but indifferently with his col- 
leagues, some of whom being most 
in the Duke’s confidence, he was 
desirous to see again in office. 
Neither can it be said of Lord 
Wellesley that he was a follower 
of Canning, with whose personal 
adherents, on the break-up of the 
Goderich Administration, the Duke 
and Peel had agreed that a coali- 
tion should if possible be effected. 
No doubt Lord Wellesley and 
Canning took the same line on one 
occasion, when both were out of 
office. But there had never been 
that cordiality between the two 
men which would have induced 
Palmerston, Huskisson, Grant, and 
Lord Dudley to act under the sur- 
vivor, towards whom, moreover, the 
Duke very well knew that the King 
had in 1828 no special leaning. 
Looking to all these circumstances, 
it is, to say the least, highly ‘impro- 
bable that the Duke could have 
proposed to Lord Wellesley that he 
should become the head of the 
Government. That they were fre- 
quently together at this time is true 
enough. Scarcely a day passed in 
which the Duke omitted to visit 
his brother. They may have dif- 
fered also to such an extent as to 
produce a mniomentary alienation. 
But we decline to believe that their 
difference originated in the cause 
assigned for it by “the gentleman 
yet alive;” and we know that long 
before Lord Wellesley’s death, it had 
given place to renewed affection. 
That the Duke added nothing to 
his great reputation in the two 
years during which he conducted 
the affairs of the Government, his 
most ardent admirers are ready to 
admit. Indeed they go further. 
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They allow that his administration 
was a failure; that with the best 
and noblest intentions in the world, 
he passed measures, one in parti- 
cular, of which the consequences 
have been most disastrous; that 
being thwarted in the details of the 
plan on which he proposed to act 
in passing that measure, he ought 
at once to have abandoned it, even 
if by so doing he threw power into 
the hands of those whom he believed 
prepared to abuse it. But this is 
quite a different matter from the 
moral delinquencies with which Sir 
Henry Bulwer and his reviewer 
charge him. The Duke might 
miss the mark as a great consti- 
tutional statesman: he never missed 
it as a man of honour, 

The Duke formed his Government, 
and a very motley affair it proved 
to be. Huskisson, Lord Dudley, 
Charles Grant, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Lamb, afterwards Lord 
Melbourne, composed a camp of 
their own. The Duke, Lord Aber- 
deen, Lords Ellenborough, Melville, 
Bathurst, and Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, pitched their tents for 
the most part together, and in a 
position of their own. From the 
very outset there was discord. 
The entries made in the Diary 
which Sir Henry Bulwer has pub- 
lished are, we suspeci, unique of 
the kind. We doubt indeed 
whether any other Minister of the 
Crown ever considered it justifiable 
to set down in his note-book, day 
by day, the points discussed in 
Cabinet, and the details of these dis- 
cussions, to be disposed of by his 
executors, after his demise, as they 
might consider expedient. And yet 
the public has every reason to be 
grateful, for the story told is not 
only curious but instructive. We 
certainly learn a good deal from it, 
the reverse of favourable to attempts 
at coalition administrations. 

“The Cabinet has gone on for 


some time past as it had done be- 
fore, differing upon almost every 
question of importance that has been 
brought under consideration; meet- 
ing to debate and dispute, and 
separating without deciding.” 

The above entry occurs in Lord 
Palmerston’s Diary under date 2d 
of April. In May, he and his 
friends quitted office together. It 
had been made clear from the first 
that a body so heterogeneous could 
not long hold together: yet the 
immediate cause of the severance 
was very extraordinary. A particu- 
lar arrangement had been agreed to, 
after much discussion, in a Cabinet 
which met at 3 p.m. on the 19th of 
May; and the same night, without 
any previous notice given, both Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Palmerston vot- 
ed against their colleagues, and in con- 
travention of the point settled only a 
few hours before. It is curious to see 
how Lord Palmerston in his journal 
labours to justify the act. Hus- 
kisson, to do him justice, saw the 
matter in a different light, and on 
the morning of the 20th, before 
lying down, wrote a letter which 
put the disposal of his office in the 
hands of the Duke. The Duke, 
doubtless glad enough to get rid of 
a colleague who had already given 
him no little trouble, at once treated 
the communication as an act of 
resignation—a view of the case in 
which Peel heartily sustained him. 
And looking back upon the transac- 
tion as a mere incident in history, it 


is impossible to deny that Peel and . 


he had right on their side. Lord Pal- 
merston, of course, argues differently. 
He even justifies himself in censur- 
ing the Duke by referring to a case, 
between which and the party-treason 
of Huskisson there is no parallel. 
Lord Lowther, we are told, being 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, Sir John Becket, Judge 
Advocate-General, Mr. George Banks, 
Secretary to the Board of Control, 
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and Mr. Holmes, Treasurer to the 
Board of Ordnance, all refused to 
vote for Catholic Emancipation in 
1829, yet were allowed to sit in 
their offices. Quite true. But, in 
the first place, the Catholic question 
was in 1829, as it had been in 1820, 
an open question; and, in the next, 
these gentlemen were not in the 
Cabinet. Whereas the Cabinet of 
which Mr. Huskisson and Lord Pal- 
merston were both members, had 
agreed on a particular line of action, 
and Mr. Huskisson and Lord Pal- 
merston the very same night took 
a line diametrically the reverse. 
“ Well, to-night at all events,” said 
Mr. Huskisson, as he passed out of 
the Cabinet-room, ‘“‘we may stand 
upon the ground that the Lords 
have not disposed of Penryn;” 
and that self-same night he, and 
Lord Palmerston with him, departed 
from that ground and voted with 
the Opposition. What could the 
Duke do except receive Mr. Huskis- 
son’s communication as the only 
amends which a recalcitrant Cabinet 
Minister could make to his chief? 
The resignation was accepted, and 
the whole of the Canningites retired 
in a body. 

In acting as he did, the Duke 
carried public opinion with him. 
Huskisson lost credit by the at- 
tempts which he made to explain 
away a document which admitted of 
no explanation, and his friends suf- 
ered with him, though not, perhaps, 
to the same extent. It appears, too, 
that one of them, at least, suffered 
rather against his own will. Lord 
Palmerston, describing what passed 
between Lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, 
and himself, while the resignation 
was yet in suspense, thus speaks :— 


“We all,” Lord Dudley, and Mr. 
Lamb, and he, “left Huskisson to- 
gether, and Dudley proposed we should 
walk up a little, our cabriolets follow- 
ing. He was in the middle and said, 
‘ Well, now we are by ourselves in the 
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street, and nobody but the sentry to 
hear us, let me know, right and left, 
what is meant to bedone.’ I said,‘ Out ;’ 
and Lamb echoed ‘Out.’ . . Dudley 
said there was something in attaching 
himself to so great a man asthe Duke. 
‘For my part,’ said Lamb, ‘I do not 
happen to think that he is so great a 
man ; but that is a matter of opinion.’ ” 

If‘Mr. Lamb gave utterance to so 
silly a speech, it must have been 
under the influence of passing ill- 
humour. Certainly the sentiment 
was not his own, and the words ought 
never to have been put on record. 
But this is the great fault of the 
book throughout. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s habit, not a good one, of 
making notes of incidents which 
neither deserved nor warranted 
being admitted into history, seems 
to be regarded by his biographer as 
a peculiarly valuable trait in his 
character, of which the consequence 
is, ‘that he is continually made to 
say and do things which must bring 
him into discredit with all right- 
thinking persons. Whatever Mr. 
Lamb may have said in 1828, we 
know that Lord Melbourne, when 
at the head of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, held the Duke of W elling- 
ton in the highest admiration; go- 
ing to him for advice on many occa- 
sions when the honour‘or interests 
of the State were threatened, and 
always receiving from him such 
counsels as only great wisdom and 
the purest patriotism could suggest. 

We have already so far exceeded 
the just limits of a magazine article, 
that we cannot pretend to speak of 
Lord Palmerston, on the present oc- 
casion, either as a member of society, 
or as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. We hope to make good 


-these grave omissions when the 


concluding portion of the biogra- 
phy] comes into our hands. Mean- 
while we content ourselves with 
saying that in the two volumes now 
before us will be found a great deal 
to interest and amuse, especially the 
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uninstructed reader,—with not a 
little which both offends and sur- 
prises persons who, like ourselves, 
happen to have lived through the 
events recorded, and to have known 
something both of the actors in 
them, and of their motives and 
principles. Indeed we may go fur- 
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ther. In spite of strong objection 
to some of its detaiis, we have our- 
selves read Sir Henry Lytton’s book 
both with pleasure and profit, and 
can therefore honestly recommend 
it to others as an extremely agree- 
able and well-written piece of bio- 


graphy. 
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Ir has become a fashion of late 
years for men of distinguished scien- 
tific and literary reputation to give 
to the world what may be supposed 
to be a succinct statement of their 
views on certain important subjects 
in a form less laboured than a scien- 
tific lecture, and adapted, if not to 
the meanest, capacity, yet to the 
rapid survey of the public, which 
has not time to investigate closely 
or reason deeply. It would be wrong 
to class such expositions among the 
works of light literature, or even to 
call them popular in the common 
acceptation of the word. Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, 
for example, cannot be supposed to 
be addressed to the people; nor are 
these’ solemn brown volumes of a 
kind to attract the frivolous reader. 
Yet they are far removed, on the 
other side, from those expositions of 
real science which tax all the faculties 
of the listener, and demand not the 
glance of the passer-by, but the gaze 
of the student. Professor Seeley,* 
however, has thought, as Professor 
Huxley did lately, that the passer- 
by too might be the better for a cer- 
tain acquaintance with his views 
upon some subjects which occupy 
the mind of the modern world, and 
accordingly has here collected into 
a volume certain fugitive Essays and 
Sketches, which, to a great many 
readers used to lighter fare, will be 
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the pice de résistance of the winter 
banquet—the one halfpenny-worth 
of bread in the enormous quantity 
of washy liquid which is their or- 
dinary literary sustenance. The 
fact that this is the case—that such 
books do reach minds little accus- 
tomed to sound literary provision, 
and form a sort of dignified top- 
dressing upon the light soil of popu- 
lar libraries—gives taem a certain im- 
portance independent of their indi- 
vidual merit. They explain in some 
degree the odd surface-strata of very 
lofty notions which is to be found — 
in the present day often adorning a 
deep foundation of ignorance. They 
are very readable, and they pro- 
pound theories which sound very 
sublimely to the uneducated ear— 
theories of education above all, such 
as come quite natural to professors, 
and are highly appropriate to the 
academical class whose aim in life 
is learning ; but which are whimsi- 
cally, amusingly inappropriate to the 
mass of half-educated hard-working 
persons to whom learning can never 
be more than a dream. Probably it 
is these books more than any other 
which produce the curious mixture of 
intellectual pretensions with the sim- 
plest ignorance which is to be found 
at the present day, especially among 
women — those women who feel 
themselves awakened, by the new 
impulse of the age, to new ambi- 
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tions. In this way Professor Hux- 
ley’s favorite panacea of the Erd- 
Kunde—the science of the earth 
—is received with enthusiasm by 
people who have travelled over 
half the surface of the earth without 
ever finding out any difference, ex- 
cept that of costume, between one 
place and another—but who imme- 
diately hurry their daughters (sons 
being happily out of the way) to 
the Professor’s lectures, hoping for 
a sort of collodion process of instan- 
taneous culture; while Professor 
Seeley’s conviction that the know- 
ledge of history is the best guide 
to the enlightened understanding 
of politics is warmly taken up by 
many who know indeed the differ- 
ence between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli personally, but Know no 
more. Perhaps it would be wrong 
to say that the top-dressing is of no 
use, or that the mind is not the bet- 
ter for it, however thinly laid on. 
Sound judgments and right views 
are always good, even in their slen- 


derest application; but it is amusing 
to note the immediate effect of their 


popular diffusion. The perusal of 
one such work as Professor Huxley’s 
or Professor Seeley’s is justification 
sufficient for ever so much novel- 
reading, and supplies the novel- 
reader with superior subjects of con- 
versation all the same. 

The Professors, however, though 
they (or their publishers,) choose to 
take advantage of the present appe- 
tite for philosophical sentiments at 
small cost, and thus present them- 
selves on the debatable ground be- 
tween grave and light literature, are 
not to be dealt with unceremoniously. 
The name of Professor Seeley is asso- 
ciated in the public mind with one 
of the most striking attempts which 
has been made in modern times to 
conciliate the old-fashioned assertions 
of Christianity with the new ad- 
vancing tide of thought. It is not 
within our range to comment upon 
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a book which is no longer new, 
which has been subjected to the 
elaborate criticisms of a Prime 
Minister, and which, at the same 
time, has never been publicly ac- 
knowledged by any author; but yet 
its prevailing purpose throws a cer- 
tain light upon those Essays in the 
present volume which are likely to 
be ‘most interesting to the public. 
We are not at all sure, in our own 
mind, that to translate the old and 
well-known statement, that ‘ God 
so loved the world that He sent His 
Son,” into the new one, that Christ 
was penetrated and impelled to a 
great work by the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, can bring the fact more 
closely home to the most modern of 
intelligences; but at the same time 
we Have not the slightest doubt that 
the writer believed it did so, and 
meant it in that sense. For ow 
own part, the Enthusiasm of Hu 
manity, notwithstanding its capi- 
tals, is less impressive and less intelli- 
gible than the other statement. The 
use of it reminds us much of the 
advice said to be given by a cele- 
brated clergyman of the Broad 
Church party to one of his dis- 
ciples. “When you go to visit 
working men,” said this authority, 
“eo in a shooting-coat and wide- 
awake, with a short pipe in your 
mouth.” This advice is thoroughly 
characteristic of much that has been 
done in the way of conciliating the 
working man in actual life, and the 
secular mind .in literature. It is, in 
plain words, put on a disguise—de- 
lude the one or the other into the 
idea that you are bon camarade, 
anxious to be on friendly terms, 
without the least ulterior motive; 
and when you have made the re- 
quisite impression— then! It is 
strange that a class which more 
than any other preaches straight- 
forwardness, and honesty of speech 
and meaning, should be unable to 
perceive the insincerity of this mode 
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of. dealing—though perhaps it is 
significant of the fundamental sim- 
plicity of character which they re- 
tain under their cleverest devices, that 
it never occurs to them to imagine 
that the working man, for instance, 
who is in his way as astute as a 
Lord Chancellor, and finds out a 
masquerade with the quickness of a 
child, should discover and laugh in 
his sleeve at the transparent hum- 
bug. Something of the same idea 
pervades Professor Seeley’s Essay 
upon the ‘Church as a Teacher of 
Morality.’ Here he takes up a great 
subject, and professes to treat one of 
the most important of modern diffi- 
culties. There can be no doubt of 
the profound seriousness of the ques- 
tion, nor of the writer’s desire to 
consider it with the gravity it 
deserves. He proposes what is 
nothing less than a total revolution 
in the matter and manner of our 
public religious teaching. The dis- 
establishment of the Church itself 
would be a trifle in comparison with 
the change he suggests; and yet, 
though he is thus wildly revolution- 
ary in his proposed system of re- 
formation, he is animated by no un- 
kindly feeling towards the Church; 
and his dissatisfaction with its pre- 
sent position is one which most 
reflective persons share. He does 
not make any suggestion so undig- 
nified as the one we have quoted, 
and yet it is evident that a certain 
lingering tenderness for the shooting- 
coat and the short pipe are at the 
bottom of his thoughts. 

Mr. Seeley’s starting-point is a very 
simple one. He sees a trained body 
of educated men spread over the 
kingdom, placed exactly in the most 
suitable positions for guiding and 
influencing the mind of the country, 
arranged according to ancient stra- 
tegical principles, which have as yet 
been unsurpassed by anything the 
modern world has invented. Itis as 
if poor France in her agony had in 





every arrondissement a skillful and 
brave veteran, who could stir up 
the sentiments of patriotism in the 
hearts of her people, and teach them 
to defend her. Our continual 
fight with ignorance, selfishness, 
wretchedness and want, is as des- 
perate, and we have need of every 
available instrument against these 
gigantic foes. Our organisation for 
the strife is in principle excellent— 
every parish has its general, its 
cadre, its recognised agency. And 
yet all these captains to the manner 
born—these men, trained and main- 
tained to no other purpose—what is 
the effect of them upon the character 
of the country—what do they do for 
us? Do they keep our enemies 
Misery and Ignorance at bay? And 
if not, how can they be made to do 
so? Such are the questions he 
asks. In our own corner of the 
world most of us have feebly or 
warmly echoed the same inquiry. 
Are our clergymen worth the cost 
of them? Does it pay us. to sub- 
tract so many good heads and warm 
hearts from the common service of 
the world? Does it pay them to 
commit themselves to lives limited 
within bounds which do not tie 
other men and in the majority of 
cases to scanty means and an un- 
improvable position? All this it 
is noble and satisfactory to under- 
take when the result is worth the 
sacrifice. But is it so in their case? 
This is really the question which Mr. 
Seeley discusses under the simpler 
pretence of considering the Church 
as a teacher of morality ; and we do 
not know that there is any question 
more momentous in the entire round 
of social problems. 

There are few people who have 
not looked on with a silent wonder, 
often respect, sometimes simple in- 
comprehension, at the life of an ear- 
nest clergyman. He has his own 
bit of intellectual work to do every 
week-—his sermon, or brace of ser- 
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mons—which, if he is a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, without any con- 
sciousness of eloquence or popu- 
lar talent to lend him a little heart, 
he does under the most discouraging 
circumstances, knowing that, though 
it may be his very best, it will be 
listened to merely as a duty, and 
with the coldest indifference by the 
people to whom it is preached. Per- 
haps the naturahwmour propre which 
throws to every human being a cer- 
tain halo round his own individual 
exertions, may extract some of the 
sting from this thought; but yet a 
reasonable man who has listened to 
other people’s sermons cannot refuse 
to be aware of the fact, which besides 
is urged upon him in half of what 
he reads and what he hears. He 


is probably at the same time quite 
aware that his talents, such as they 
are, are not literary; that his stock 
of ideas is limited enough ; and that, 
were his profession other than what 
it is, he would never take pen in 


hand save to write a domestic let- 
ter. Yet with all this want of 
impulse and absence of encourage- 
ment, he has the weary drag of 
routine upon him, and must com- 
pose something every week—some- 
thing which everybody is disposed 
to be contemptuous of beforehand, 
yet which all condemn him for al- 
lowing them to despise. When this 
work is over, what is it that he has 
todo? To go forth into the world 
like other men compelled to literary 
exertion—to fill his mind with new 
images—to refresh his soul with the 
higher ideas and stronger vitality of 
other men? Alas, no! He has to 
go into the parish ; he*has to move 
about among the most sordid needs 
of humanity—to hear a succession 
of old wives’ tales—to mediate in 
petty quarrels—to sicken the very 
soul within him in an attempt to 
discriminate which is true and 
which is false of the plaints that 
rise all around as he approaches. 
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The man who really devotes him- 
self to this life is a wonder and a 
mystery to the sympathetic lookers- 
on. Perhaps he is young, in the 
bloom of his life, with youth’s ex- 
pectations still strong in him, and 
a longing after all that is noble, 
and lovely, and of good report; 
but all his aspirations must end in 
those courts in his district where 
swarms of human beings struggle 
for mere life, and where the scanty 
contents of his pocket, the aching 
anxieties of his heart, the strain of 
his faculties how to get coals for 
them, and bread for them, and hos- 
pital tickets, replace all the higher 
thoughts and schemes and dreams 
of national influence and world- 
amelioration which encouraged his 
beginning. This is no fancy pic- 
ture, but one upon which the writer 
has looked with that mixture of 
aching wonder, disapproval, admira- 
tion, and pity, which must always 
move the spectator of a bitter but 
ineffectual sacrifice; for the sacri- 
fice is, in every wide and important 
sense, always ineffectual. The 
utmost the man can accomplish is 
to keep the wolf so far from the door 
of his parish that his poor shall not 
absolutely starve. This task strains 
his utmost faculties. He has to 
leave his well-to-do people in great 
measure to themselves—he has to 
leave the higher education of his 
district to itself. To snatch the 
rudiments of instruction for the 
children of his poor, and to help 
their parents suffid¢ently through 
the vicissitudes of life—through 
sickness, want of work, temptations 
to idleness and vice—that they shall 
keep out of the workhouse and 
under an honest roof,—is all that 
he can find time to do. The race 
of gay rectors and croquet-playing 
curates express but the inevitable 
reaction against this strain of hope- 
less labour: for it is just its hope- 
lessness which makes it terrible— 
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the pretty pictures with which we 
are all familiar of the difference 
made in a parish by an energetic 
and hard-working parish priest are 
for the most part fancy pictures ; 
except, indeed, in the depths of the 
country, where the harms of civilisa- 
tion are not so apparent, and the 
primitive balance is more easily re- 
established. In all towns the pop- 
ulation shifts and fluctuates too 
constantly to afford any hope of 
absolute improvement. The clergy- 
man feels that he must do what 
he can, in the very face of his 
own conviction that he can do very 
little. Thus it is the, most dis- 
heartening, the most depressing, of 
professions. Itisa fight out of which 
men seldom, very seldom, carry 
any laurels. It is a life-long strug- 
gle against, not the principalities 
and powers of spiritual wickedness 
alone, but the rudest demons of de- 
struction, brutal misery, and want— 
a struggle scarcely less tedious. and 
disheartening than is that of the vic- 
tims themselves, who are always on 
the edge of ruin. 

This is the life which a large pro- 
portion of the clergy of England,* if 
they do their duty conscientiously, 
are called upon to live. A few incum- 
bents of chapels in fashionable dis- 
tricts, a few country clergymen in 
favoured regions, are exempt from it. 
So are, no doubt, the dignitaries of the 
Church, the peaceful prebends, and 
learned canons, and all the aristocra- 
cy of the Close, upon whom ought to 
fall the duty of maintaining the lit- 
erary reputation of their cloth. But 
the working men of the Church, who 
preach the bulk of our weekly ser- 
mons, have had their lives taken out 
of their hands, as it were, by the 
second trade of charity. ‘They are 








the almoners of the people,” Mr. 
Seeley allows; and he is willing to 
grant that their preaching on this 


subject has not been without force 


or effect. ‘The charitable institu- 
tions with which it” (the Church) 
‘has covered the country are visible 
to all. This one great and undeni- 
able achievement of the Christian 
Church seems to me instructive, 
as showing what sort of enter- 
prise the Church may engage in 
with real hope of success. ; 
In such a case, so far from preaching 
to deaf ears, it wins an obedience 
which is excessive and unreasonable. 
Men give and give, in defiance of 
reason and political economy.” In 
another place he acknowledges, with 
equal candour, ‘‘a moral sense really 
awakened” (by preaching), ‘“ but in- 
structed only on one point—namely, 
the duty of relieving distress.” This 
point, on which the Church does 
well, and too well, according to Mr. 
Seeley, is the point round which, as 
on a pivot, the lives of the clergy 
are made to turn; but this curious 
connection of their one success with 
their absorbing occupation does not 
seem to strike our Professor as a 
natural and reasonable sequence. 
He takes the two points as totally 
separate things that have no con- 
nection with each other, and, missing 
his point as completely as if he were 
a man of very inferior ability, or 
even—save the mark!—a woman, 
goes on to tell us how our preachers 
fail. 

Now we all know very well that 
our preachers do fail. There is no 


doubt on this subject; and there . 


is, in our opmion, a very clear and 
substantial reason for it—the reason 
we have just referred to. In Mr. 
Gecley's om however, this has 














* We say England pointedly, excluding Scotland, where » the habits of cleri- 
cal life are to some extent different, and where the pulpit has always held a 
more important place ; notwithstanding which, we recollect a very eloquent 
sermon of Dr. Chalmers which takes up this very subject. 
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nothing to do with the matter. They 
fail, he thinks, because “‘ the special 
training of the clergy in England is 
very slight”—because they are re- 
quired to be acquainted with Biblical 
criticism—to deal with Scripture 
characters flourishing in a totally 
different society from ours, instead 
of English history and the lives of 
modern men—and to employ Oriental 
figures of speech and circumstances 
of existence instead of nineteenth- 
century Saxon and the incidents of 
common life.” 

“As the poets (of the last century) 
described imaginary shepherds and 
shepherdesses living in scenery partly 
Sicilian, partly Italian, and partly 
English, a state of things answering 
to nothing in their reader’s experience, 
so are we still introduced in sermons 
to an artificial and conventional world. 
We are sometimes warned against the 
sin of idolatry, which has been extinct 
in England since the time of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. We hear declarations 
against Babylon, which lost all inde- 


pendent power to do mischief about 


2400 years ago. Of course these 
phrases are not used literally: in the 
same way the shepherds of the old 
pastoral often stood symbolically for 
lovers or poets; but such symbolism 
serves not to illustrate but to darken 
thought.” 

Now there is, no doubt, a certain 
truth in this, but at the same time a 
much greater mistake ; for the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses were essen- 
tially false and unreal, whereas that 
tendency in the minds of men which 
our preachers treat under the name 
of idolatry, is absolutely true: and 
the figurative meaning of it has so 
completely eclipsed the actual, that 
we do not believe one person in a mil- 
lion, and certainly not Mr. Seeley 
himself, would ever for one moment 
think of the stocks and stones of the 
Heptarchy did the preacher in their 
parish church give forth as his text 
the old command, “ Keep yourself 
from idols” ; nay more, we are per- 
fectly convinced that a forcible and 
earnest address on this subject at 


the present day would make many a ° 


heart tremble and quake as much as 
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that of Felix did when Paul preach- 
ed to him of temperance and judg- 
ment to come. The subject is as 
much modern as ancient, and will 
flourish, in despite of philosophy, to 
the end of the world. Blame, how- 
ever, is the easiest of all things, and 
scarcely ever fails to have some truth 
in it. It is more trying when the re- 
former sets forth his way of mending 
the matters, which he does as fol- 
lows :— 


“Teaching, in all subjects, proceeds 
as much by example as precept; in 
morals, the importance of example is 
even greater than in other subjects, 
and it is characteristic of Christianity 
that it makes a greater use of example 
than any other system. Christianity 
starts from the unbounded admiration 
of a Person, and it seems to me that all 
true moral progress is made through 
admiration ; in other words, that be- 
fore you can rise to a higher moral 
standard you must become aware, by 
actual experience, of the existence of 
that higher standard. Now, while all 
Christian schools have agreed in put- 
ting forward Christ as the supreme ex- 
ample, no Christian school has ever 
treated Him as the only one. The 
early and medieval Church surrounded 
the central figure with a host of infe- 
rior objects of admiration. Protestants 
have put aside this ancient calendar, 
but they have not repudiated the prin- 
ciple of it. They hold the admiration 
offered to have been excessive in de- 
gree or superstitious in kind, and the 
objects of it to have been, in many in- © 
But the principle 
of setting up objects of imitation other 
than Christ is admitted by them as 
much as by Catholics. The lives of 
Moses, David, Ezra, St. Paul, furnish 
the material of a large proportion of 
Protestant sermons. Nor does an 
school theoretically maintain that such 
objects of imitation are to be found 
only in the Bible. No preacher is 
blamed for referring in the pulpit to 
modern examples of virtue ; but it is 
supposed to be advisable, in the main, 
to keep within the limits of Scriptural 
history. 

‘“‘ This notion seems to me to have the 
same origin as the notion which almost 
brings Christianity into contempt— 
that all sermons should be of an ex- 
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treme simplicity. It arose in the mis- 
sionary preaching of the Methodists of 
the last century. Addressing an al- 
most barbaric population, they natu- 
rally simplified their teaching to the 
utmost limit ; and for the same reason 
they confined themselves to the one 
book which they knew thoroughly 
themselves, and had any chance of 
making their disciples know. But a 
practice which in such circumstances 
was inevitable, is very ill adapted to 
preaching addressed to the educated 
classes, and therefore to preaching 
generally in the age to which we look 
forward of universal education. Toan 
intelligent audience, the best examples 
of virtue are not, as a general rule, 
those of the Bible, but examples taken 
from modern time, and from a society 
like our own. The men of the Bible 
lived, in the first place, in circum- 
stances unfamiliar to us; it follows 
that it must cost us an effort to realise 
their actions and characters. Nay, 
more than this follows. It follows 
that we may often make mistakes in 
estimating their characters, and con- 
ceive them not merely imperfectly but 
wrongly. Must not this frequently 
happen to a preacher of only ordinary 
intelligence and information? Do not 
persons acquainted with antiquity 
often smile at the innocent modern- 
ism with which the acts of Jacob or 
Deborah are discussed in the pulpit? 
Do not travellers tell us of the con- 
tempt with which, after becoming ac- 
quainted with Oriental manners, they 
recollected clerical interpretations of 
Old Testament history? Now there 
is no reason why the clergy should 
expose themselves to the risk of mak- 
ing such mistakes. Incomparably 
the larger portion of Scripture history 
is entirely unnecessary for the estab- 
lishment of any theological doctrine. 
When it is discussed in the pulpit, 
nothing is drawn from it but example ; 
and this might be drawn equally well, 
and without running any risk, from 
modern history. 

“The most impressive and practi- 
cally useful of biographies, ceteris pari- 
bus, are those of fellow-countrymen of 
the most recent date. Their charac- 
ters arejlegible to us without effort’; 
their conduct imitable without much 
modification ; and everything about 
them is interesting to us. The places 
where they lived we have seen or may 


see. We may stand where they stood, 
or touch what they touched. Their 
relics are among us, ready for a wor- 
ship which must not be pushed to ex- 
travagance. To disregard all these 
moral influences, to suffer the great 
and good to pass away from among us 
without any memorial that really keeps 
them in memory—unremembered, by 
three-fourths of the population, and 
unknown in the next generation to all 
but a few students—and in the mean- 
while to concentrate our admiration 
upon the Hebrew judges and kings of 
an epoch separated from us, as we may 
say, by three civilisations,—what does 
this involve? It involves an enor- 
mous gap or break in the gradations 
of our moral feelings, which should 
extend in regular series from what is 
near to what is remote. From our 
family affections and admirations we 
ought not to pass abruptly to the 
largest and most comprehensive admi- 
rations. Cosmopolitanism, said Cole- 
ridge, is not possible but by antece- 
dence of patriotism. And patriotism 
is only another name for the worship 
of relics. We should begin by admir- 
ing all the virtue which is near us in 
time and space. We should contem- 
plate all the greatness which appears 
in our neighbourhood, until, as in na- 
tural course it will, the very land 
which has been the stage of it acquires 
a sacredness. From this we should 
pass regularly backward through 
time, adding our great fellow-country- 
men of a past age to those of the pre- 
sent; then we should pass to other 
countries and times, rising to those 
names which are highest of all, but 
remote, through those which are less 
high but near tous. We should form, 
as it were, a national calendar, conse- 
crate our ancestors—keep their images 
near to us—and so reap the inestimable 
advantage of living always coram Le- 
pidis. 

“TI suggest, then, that the clergy 
should draw largely upon English 
history and biography for illustrations 
of their moral teaching.” 


This is an opinion very frankly 
stated, and without any ambiguity. 
It involves, as will be seen, a very 
sweeping change of manners and 
modes of thought. Mr. Seeley in 
another place informs us that news- 
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papers take the Church’s office of 
‘moral guidance.” ‘‘ Most English- 
men probably get their morality 
from their paper, as exclusively as 
they get their religion, when they 
get it at all, from their favourite 
preacher ”’—a very astounding state- 
ment, it seems to us. We gaze at 
it confused, and rub our eyes, and 
ask whether it is possible that Mr. 
Seeley can have forgotten to put the 
little syllable “‘im” before the big 
word ‘“morality”—in which case 
we should perfectly agree with him. 
However, this is not the question in 
hand. As the Professor considers 
journalism to have thus compassion- 
ately taken up the work in which 
the Church fails, so he would not 
unnaturally have the eyes of the 
Church reverently directed towards 
the manner in which that superior 
agency fulfils its high office. And 
it is evidently the particular example 
afforded by those rapid biographies 
with which the journalist hails the 
departure, or supposed departure, of 


any celebrity from the world, which 
has shaped the advice of the philo- 


sopher. This is his ideal of the 
preaching of the future. We may 
not be quite capable of it now ; but 
when the days come in which every- 
body shall have learned something, 
and all men will read and think, the 
discourses to be delivered from our 
pulpits will be in the style of Miss 
Martineau’s biographical sketches. 
We instance these, in order to do 
Mr. Seeley’s suggestion the fullest 
justice, as being the best works of 
the class with which we are ac- 
quainted. They are model repre- 
sentations of “the virtue which is 
near us in time and space.” The 
age to which Mr. Seeley looks for- 
ward will no doubt be an age very 
superior to this; the world will 
have gone farther on the path of 
progress ; and we will not be so dis- 
ingenuous as to suggest that the 
life of a defunct churchwarden, or 
even beadle, might be virtue still 
nearer the parochial mind than that 
of a statesman or a poet. Let us 
take the highest type to be followed 
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in the reformed art of preaching. 
The age will be more elevated, as 
we have said, and instead of con- 
fused speculations about the troubles 
of human existence, or the possible 
explanation of our sorrows and 
struggles which may be coming to 
us, or the support God can give and 
has promised under our burdens, we 
shall have little sketches of Baron 
Bunsen and Lord Palmerston. For 
our own part, we frankly allow that 
we should prefer either Moses, or 
David, or Ezra (not, by the way, a 
usual hero of preaching), or Paul ; 
but that is not to the purpose. Mr. 
Seeley here has allowed himself to 
be led into one of the strangest mis- 
takes which a man of high intellec- 
tual power, not destitute of imagina- 
tion and sympathy, could fall into. 
He has mistaken the exterior for 
the interior, the apparent for the 
real. We can understand these 
men better, he says. We are likel 

to have our minds exercised with 
difficulties similar to theirs, and 
consequently we can learn more 
from their example. There is a 
specious appearance of truth about 
this at the first glance, for naturall 

the circumstances of the nineteent 

century should be more like our own 
than those of the first ; but is it really 
so? Baron Bunsen, for example— 
and we take him not as a typical 
modern hero, or one whom we feel 
the slightest temptation to worship, 
but merely because he is the first 
whose name occurs to us—has left 
us a great deal more material 
for judging of his character than 
Paul has done. Do we know it 
as well? We are aware of his 
prosperous progress from a low 
grade ,to a high one—of a very 
smooth, genial, well-rewarded exis- 
tence, occupied with some great ob- 
jects and a great many small ones, 
and distinguished by a large amount 
of human kindness, and a consider- 
able margin of amiable humbug. 
But will any one say that the man 
is known to us as Paul is known, or 
as David or Moses? His tempta- 
tions, if he had any, are veiled in 
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that haze of the present which is 
more blinding than any mist of the 
past; if he ever fell and rose again, 
be sure we are not told of that; 
his blunders are carefully explained 
to us, if, indeed, we are permitted 
to suspect that he ever made any; 
any thing we know about him is 
outside—it is the man clothed in 
all his external garments, his rib- 
bons, stars, authorships, importances. 
He never “speaks as a fool,” 
never forgets himself in the vehe- 
mence of his recollections, never 
confides to us his thorn in the flesh. 
If he had been sharp and hot of 
temper as Paul was, poor in appear- 
ance, bigoted in his own way, should 
we ever have heard of it? and with- 
out hearing of that, how could we 
have understood the self-conflicts, 
the humiliations, the relentings, 
which must, without their raison 
@étre, have been concealed too? 
The value of Scriptural examples is 
that they are set before us with the 
severest impartiality and openness— 
qualities which are impossible in the 
case of a contemporary, and difficult 
to be obtained even in history. Had 
David even been Henry IIIl.— 
far enough back, one would think, 
to secure full honesty of speech— 
should we have known as we do 
that tragic crime of his, and Na- 
than’s parable, and the king’s hu- 
miliation, and the great cry of his 
penitence, which from that day to 
this has rung through all the echoes 
of a wondering, sinning, repenting 
world? What contemporary would 
dare to reveal the existence of such 
a blot in the life of a man for whom 
he expected respect or admiration ? 
Even Mr. Carlyle, the boldest hero- 
worshipper that ever existed, does 
not dare to say of his Cromwell or 
his Frederick, ‘“‘ Here the man sin- 
ned!” No; rather the austere en- 
thusiast himself will force his hon- 
esty into the celebration, as of the 
acts of a demigod above mortal 
judgment, of the massacre of Drog- 
heda, ard the rape of Silesia. He 


dares not throw off the veil and ac- 
knowledge the’ flaw. He does not 
venture to say, “In other scenes, in 
other acts, my hero is spotless—here 
he is guilty.” This is an effort, as 
it seems, beyond the power of any 
one of those bards who sing the 
deeds of heroes. Only Scripture is 
calm as death, and deifies no man 
—save One. 

The persistence with which our 
Professor takes the outside for the 
in, is evident again in his sneer at 
the “innocent modernism” of the 
ordinary pulpit explanations of‘ Ori- 
ental life. He is quite justified in 
sneering. Nothing can be more 
strange than the foolish look of 
wisdom with which some bit of 
Eastern circumstance is often elabo- 
rately brought forth in the pulpit, 
as if it could possibly throw any 
light upon the moral meaning of a 
human story—except the fact that 
our Professor actually thinks it does, 
and sympathises with travellers 
whose contempt for “clerical inter- 
pretations of Old Testament history” 
has evidently led them to contempt 
for the history itself. The preacher 
is foolish who tries to envelope the 
real man or men whom he has to 
deal with in the prosaic wrappings 
of an Egyptian or a Bedouin. What 
do we care about Abraham’s dress 
or Paul’s tent-making? But Mr. 
Seeley argues with the preacher, and 
thinks we ought to care, and that 
Paul’s example would be lessened in 
its effect upon us if he were repre- 
sented as using canvas of the nine- 
teenth century! This is the very 
triumph of the accidental and tempo- 
rary over the real and everlasting. Mr. 
Seeley’s advice, to prefer the “virtue 
which is near us,” and his examples 
drawn from our contemporaries, are 
as if a painter should advise his pu- 
pil to make all his studies from a 
decorous, full-draped, amateur model, 
and to shun the rude nature of the 
life-school. 

It does not, however, lessen the 
force of the fact that preaching is to 
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a great extent a forgotten art, that 
the advice of the present counsellor 
fails in meeting its real difficulties. 
Mr. Seeley’s purpose is a thoroughly 


‘good one, though he has _ been 


strangely unfortunate in his practi- 
cal advices. He is strenuous that 
individual and specific vices should 
be assailed from the pulpit, without 
considering that it would be hard 
upon several hundred honest folk 
to hear themselves specially de- 
nounced for the sins of the one or 
two adulterators of their food, from 
whom they suffer more than any one 
else can. If he had said that it is 
the duty of preachers to explain and 
expound, in season and out of sea- 
son, those vast but imperfectly- 
taught principles of human truthful- 
ness, which make not only every 
false oath and lie, every false mea- 
sure and weight, but every false pre- 
tence, hateful in the sight of God 
and man—would not that be more 
to the purpose ? The following piece 
of counsel as to the preaching of 
politics shows how little he who at 
other moments gives circumstance so 
much weight, is disposed to take it 
into consideration when it comes in 
the way of his own theories. The 
sublime position which he supposes 
the clergy to be able to hold in re- 
spect to this exciting subject is 
strangely inconsistent with his opin- 
ion of them in other respects. If 
they were archangels, serenely above 
all party views, perfectly able to 
discriminate what was fundamental 
from what was superficial, and in- 
dependent of all those prejudices of 
merely human upbringing and asso- 
ciation which often, without any 
conscious will of his own, mark a 
man with a certain stamp of Whig 
or Tory—in these very desirable 
and very superior circumstances we 
should certainly advise the clergy 
on this subject to take Mr. Seeley’s 
advice :— 


“ Politics, then, should be a part, and 
a principal part, of the studies of the 
clergy. ‘To discover and popularise the 
lessons that may be drawn from our 


history, to idealise the nation, and fa- 
miliarise it in its unity to the minds of 
its members, is a most vital part of the 
moral teaching of the community. The 
phrase, political religion, may have 
very different meanings ; there are two 
senses in which it signifies a hateful 
thing, but there is a third sense in 
which it is an admirable and necessary 
thing. It is a hateful thing when it 
means religion made the tool of a po- 
litical party or governing class, as 
when the Church consecrated the abso- 
lutism of the Stuarts, or, on asmaller . 
scale, when the parson preaches sub- 
mission to the squire. It is a hateful 
thing when it means the Church inter- 
fering with public affairs merely with 
a view of strengthening its own posi- 
tion, of preserving its own influence, 
or privileges, or endowments. But 
when a Church is independent of po- 
litical parties, and sure of the respect 
of the people, when it can speak with 
impartiality and with authority, then 
political religion means only the puri- 
fying of politics by connecting them 
with duty, honour, and piety ;.it means 
only the discouragement of faction, the 
assertion of general principles, the 
keeping before the eyes of the people 
a political ideal. And as in the former 
senses political religion is only another 
name for corrupt religion, in the latter 
sense it is another name for worthy 
and noble politics.” 


Something more, however, must 
be done before the ordinary parish 
priest will be able to fill the place 
which is here chalked out for him. 
If he is to preach and preach well, 
his whole life and powers must 
not be swept away in the whirl of 
parochial management. If it is 
hard for a man to do his intellectual 
best when he has to keep the 
wolf from his own door (a common 
opinion, in which we agree but 
slightly), the matter can scarcely 
be mended when he has to help to 
keep the wolf from a hundred doors, 
and has his heart torn asunder and 
his faculties confused in the process. 
Political economy does not create the 
wretchedness which it classifies and 
explains, but neither does it lift a 
finger to mend; and all the weight 
of the burden left by its cruel laws 
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—along with all the terrible sugges- 
tions raised by its teaching that the 
humanity which breaks these laws 
does more harm than good—is more 
than enough to send any ordinary 
brain reeling. If the clergyman were 
relieved of this weight, or at least 
of the more serious part of it, there 
might then be some hope of his 
succeeding in other matters as well 
as in that one matter of charity 
which Mr. Seeley acknowledges he 
has succeeded in—an acknowledg- 
ment which seems to us rather to 
convey the promise that our poor 
priest might be able to teach toler- 
ably well if he had time, than that 
his mind was utterly vitiated by his 
education and the vile habit of re- 
ferring to the Bible on all subjects 
which he has acquired. 

We must add, however, our con- 
viction that preaching of a high class 
is not to be looked for from the man 
of ordinary endowments who has 
chanced to be brought up a clergy- 
man. He must preach dully, as his 
parallel man who is not a clergy- 
man would of necessity write dully 
—the thing not being his vocation. 
Bishops once were great in this 
matter; but that was in a day when 
bishops were not chosen because 
they were distinguished school- 
masters, nor because they were gen- 
tlemen of bland manners and harm- 
less intellect. If the Church of 
England were but wise enough to 
follow the example of wise Rome in 
her great ages, and establish a dis- 
tinct class or order of preachers, 
giving her poor clergy liberty to 
close their mouths if they liked, 
then we might hope for good work 
in England, such as it was before 
the hard and needful rush of charity 
had overrun all other uses in the 
life of a parish priest. 

It is curious to turn from this 
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book, which contains, let us say, 
the instructions of modern Intellec- 
tualism to the modern preacher, to 
a volume called, not very appro- 
priately, ‘Christus Consolator,’ * 
which is an exposition of the uses 
and meaning of preaching as they 
appear to a Dissenting minister of 
rising reputation and considerable 
intellectual power. Professor Seeley 
is instructive and professorial, but 
Dr. Macleod is apologetic. The one 
takes it for granted that the pulpit 
has lost its ancient power, and, with- 
out an entire change of character, is 
not likely to regain it. The other 
is confident that the pulpit is as 
powerful as ever; speaks of “the 
utter and scandalous falsity” of the 
sneers which are generally levelled 
at it, and “the meanness, shallow- 
ness, and ingratitude” of those who 
make them; yet devotes a dozen 
papers to the elucidation of his own 
views as to what its work ought to 
be, the reasons of its occasional fail- 
ure, and the remedies for them. 
In this gentleman’s statement of his 
own theoretical position and pur- 
pose, we recognise in a moment the 
real preacher to whom Mr. Seeley’s 
book is addressed. There are, doubt- 
less, men in the Established Church 
as free from the distracting cares of 
parochial work, but their number 
must be few in comparison. The 
Dissenting preacher occupies a dif- 
ferent standing-ground. He is not 
an officer of the State, pledged to 
certain labours of which no one at- 
tempts to ease him, but which, on 
the contrary, grow heavier as the 
world goes on. He has none of the 
snares or cares of parochial work. 
The poor do not lie on his hands a 
vast and helpless burden, as they do 
on the hands of the parish priest. 
His congregation, even when it is not 
rich, is well todo. A few respect- 





* Christus Consolator: the Pulpit in Relation to Social Life. 
Macleod, D.D. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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able widows and orphans, or a stray 
ne’er-do-weel, are all that he has 
upon his mind; and the very fact 
of this general comfort brings his 
social work within very small limits. 
We do not for a moment imagine 
that the claim of sickness and 
sorrow is made to him in vain, or 
that he does not minister to the 
minds diseased of his little com- 
munity when his services are called 
for; but in an ordinary community 


‘not burdened with too lively an in- 


tellectual life, and not worn by 
want, such calls are not beyond a 
man’s strength. When he has dined 
with the richer and taken tea with 
the poorer, he has done the most 
that his congregation requires of 
him socially, and his hands are free 
for that which is their chief require- 
ment, and in which his highest 
ideal of his own duty is embodied. 
This is a very sufficient reason why 
he should give the profoundest study 
of which he is capable to this sub- 
ject; and though we are not aware 
that he often attains the highest 
rank of preaching, we believe that 
his average production of clever ser- 
mons is higher than the average of 
the Churchman. The book before 
us, which would not naturally come 
under our notice but for its relations 
to the other which we have just dis- 
cussed, is full of fluent and agree- 
able writing, and curiously agrees 


‘with some of Mr. Seeley’s views, 


while utterly differing from him in 
every suggestion he makes. “Has 
the pulpit lost its ancient hold on 
the people? Has the right hand of 
tle preacher forgot its cunning?” 
Dr. Macleod asks. 


“Amid many suggestions, . 
and many views of earnest men recom- 
mending this or that, I venture here 
to declare, and with unabated confi- 
dence, for the old instrumentality of 
Gospel preaching. Men run toand fro, 
and up and down, in their anxiety to 
mend the world, just as in earlier 
times. In their impatience of the evils 
in the lot of particular classes, they ut- 
ter the cry, ‘ Who shall bring heaven 
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down into debasements like this? 
Who out of such awful depths shall 
bring light and healing into the lives 
their bitants are leading?’ The 
reply to thisdespair now, as in the days 
of Paul, is nearer than men think. It 
is not in the height nor in the depth, 
but in a possession we already know, 
in ‘the word of faith which we preach. , 

For far and near, for rich and 
poor, for workmen and for employers, 
for man and for nations, there is but one 
power under heaven which can bring 
us to the better time. That is the 
power that resides in the Gospel of 
Christ.” 


Mr. Seeley holds a different opin- 
ion. He thinks it is to be done in 
other ways. He considers that the 
preaching of political economy and 
sound social principles would recon- 
cile the questions between masters 
and men, for instance, and throw 
light upon all that darkness which 
produces trades-unions. Dr. Macleod 
also thinks that preaching has to do 
with this great question, but in a 
different way. This would be his 
manner of treating the question :— 


“Look once more on that immense 
breadth of our social life which is fill- 
ed by the employer and employed, and 
consider the character of the relations 
which subsist between the two at pre- 
sent. In the ideal or perfect state of 
these relations there should be no con- 
tention between master and workman, 
except the contention of rendering the 
noblest service to the country. ‘Their 
interest is one, their labour is one, 
But at this moment they are hostile 
camps. The employers are combized 
to protect themselves against the work- - 
men, the workmen to defend them- 
selves from the employers. It is not 
to the point to raise the question, Who 
is to blame? It is not necessary in 
dealing with the problem of education 
to determine this question. Determin- 
ing this question would leave still the 
main, the momentog part as it stood ; 
and employers and employed would go 
on suspecting, fearing, and warring 
against each other. The underlying 
question is this: What is it in em- 
ployer and employed which has led to 
this alienation. What sustains it? 
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It is this, that the eyes of the dwell- 
ers in this entire world of labour are 
still shut to the fact of the Lordship of 
Christ in their domain. The one side 
does not see its obligation to serve 
Him in their daily works—Him and 
not man. The other side does not 
think that Christ is Lord over capital 
as well as labour, and for the interest of 
labour as truly asof capital. ... Both 
require to be instructed in the blessed 
and healing wisdom that Christ is Lord 
over all to bless men in their daily 
tasks; Lord over rich and poor, and 
rich in mercy to both: and that they, 
both masters and workmen alike, are 
responsible to Him for the rendering a 
just hire, a just reverence, and a just 
consideration of the difficulties on 
either side.” 


Such are the very different judg- 
ments given by the essayist and the 
preacher upon this great subject. 
We do not pretend that the voice on 
the one side is either so potent or so 
yaluable as that on the other. But 
Mr. Seeley’s appeal is not to the man 
of genius, but to the average man 
whose office is religious teaching. 
We have endeavoured to show how 
little chance the cler; n, with his 
hands full of parochial labour, has to 
enter upon the career of secular in- 
struction which his lay adviser indi- 
cates to him : the Dissenting preacher, 
however, has full opportunity to do 
so. But here is the very different 
conclusion to which he comes. Thus 
the public teacher in one kind runs 
full a-tilt upon the public teacher in 
the other. And which is right? 

_ We believe that the general voice, 
notwithstanding all pulpit failures, 
will still be for the Gospels in pre- 
ference to the Biographical Sketches, 
and for the revelation of God in- 
stead of the counsel of man. , 

The life of Madame de Miramion * 
is one of those — and pretty 
sketches of Gtholic Puritanism 
which we have lately become ac- 
quainted with by means of several 

‘similar publications. It comes to 
us under the warrant, as it were, de- 
jivered with the gentle authority of 





a feminine Pope, whose recommen- 
dation is naturally expected to go a 
long way—of Lady Herbert of Lea. 

It is written in what would be very 
bad English were it not made rather 
graceful and conciliatory by the 
pretty flavour of French which clings 


- to the translation. The book alto- 


gether bears on every page the gen- 
tle dignity and grace of those long- 
past days, in which a lady now and 


then, with much diffidence, put. 


forth a delicate volume intended for 
ladies, which both writer and reader 
felt to be a little exceptional, a flower 
of literature to be plucked daintily, 
to be sent from one hand to another 
with loving inscriptions and pretty 
names upon its title-page, and to be 
associated always with the recollec- 
tion of some gentle reader. As we 
open it we feel the pleasant tempta- 
tion to write “To Blanche,” “To 
Margaret,” upon the book, and send 
it away to tlie place it belongs to. 


Alas! they say girls are not to be so . 


treated nowadays; we are not to 
be allowed to think of them as we 
think of the flowers, but, on the 
contrary, to deal with them rather 
more severely than with their bro- 
thers. But it was not always so, 
and this book, which is full of sweet 
impossible piety, and that romance 
of benevolence which is also impos- 
sible, but which, like the other im- 
possibility, comes true now and then, 
breathes the very essence of that 
perfume of womanhood which we 
humbly believe belongs to nature, 
and cannot be abolished. This is 
none the less real that it is a kind 
of saint’s legend, framed on the 
principle that it would be profane 
to suppose Madame de Miramion 
ever did anything in her life which 
was less than perfect. From the 
time when, a girl in her teens, she 
‘wore under her dress a thick iron 
chain which she had procured in 
secret ; and if she went to the theatre 
she shut her eyes, but when her 
aunt laughed, she turned round and 
laughed also (pious little humbug!) 





* Life of Madame de Miramion. Edited by Lady Herbert. London: R, Bently. 
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as if she were paying attention to 
the play,”—until the moment when, 
having spent fifty years of a devoted 
life in the service of the poor, she 
died amid the tears of all Paris, 
there is nothing but sanctity in her 
story. There are no sins in it, and 
consequently no struggles to speak 
of. When we say this we do not 
mean to infer that its perfection 
carries it beyond the range of sym- 
pathy and interest; but only that, as 
is the case in almost all biography, 
those shadows in life, which are to 
every individual its most momentous 
fact, are inevitably softened and 
brought into concord with the story 
as soon as it gets into the hand of 
literature. In this way, if Professor 
Seeley were ever to succeed in his 
attempt to introduce biography into 
the pulpit, and the contemplation of 
“virtue near us in time and space” 
as our best example, nature would 
balk him as she always does, and 
deluge his unhappy audience with 
a characterless succession of eulogies, 
It is the inevitable tendency of this 
branch of literature. 

But let us not suppose that the 
woman who died Superior of a con- 
vent of charitable sisters, and who 
gave her whole mature life to the 
service of the miserable, had nothing 
else in her existence. It is one of 
the favourite fallacies of the British 
nation, and we suppose more or less 
of all Protestant peoples, to believe 
that women devote their lives to 
charity, especially under a monastic 
form, only when life contains no- 
thing else for them—when they 
have been “disappointed” or de- 
serted, or at the very least have lost 
their husband or lover in the less 
humiliating way, by death. No- 
thing can be more in opposition to 
fact, and nothing can be more ab- 
solutely persistent than this opinion. 
Women who are ugly, and hopeless 
of the attentions of ‘the other sex ;” 
women who are broken-hearted ; wo- 
men who have allowed the chances 


of life to go past them, —such are 
nuns and sisters of charity according 
to the English idea. Mr. Trollope 
makes his fathers and mothers grow 
anxious as soon as their Emily or 
their Madeline takes to a very de- 
voted visiting of the poor. It is a 
sign that things are growing very 
serious indeed, and that the girl’s 
heart is broken—a broken heart 


apparently being, supposes the nat- 
ural fount of that energy and pa- 
tience which are required for the 
hardest and most disheartening work 
in the world. We are aware that 
it is useless to protest against this 


‘obstinate prepossession; but this 


story of Madame de Miramion, with 
its prematurely-ended romance, is 
tolerably strong testimony on the 
other side of the question. She be- 
longed to the nobdlesse de la robe, the 
Parliamentary .party, in the early 
days of Louis XIV.—a pretty pious. 
young creature, who made at six- 
teen the nearest approach to a love- 
match which was practicable to 
a well brought up and carefully 
guarded French maiden. Made- 
moiselle de Rubelle, deep though 
her piety was, must have had youth- 
ful eyes which sometimes strayed 
from her prayer-book ; for she had 
early remarked in the parish church. 
where she went with her aunt 
to their frequent devotions, a cer- 
tain, M. de Miramion, “who often 
accompanied his mother, a lady of 
exemplary piety and charity.” She 
remarked ( was it not sinful in the 
midst of her religious duties?) the 
tender deference with which this 
young man treated his mother, a 
sight always prepossessing to a 
woman ; and when in the list of 
suitors for her hand she heard his 
name, ‘her blushes discovered to 
every one the persén whom her 
heart had chosen.” They were 
married, and for six months lived 
in the midst of their family after 
the patriarchal French fashion— 
happy and making happy—when. 
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sudden darkness came upon the 
bright beginning ; the young hus- 
band was seized with inflammation of 
the lungs and died after a short ill- 
ness, leaving his poor young beau- 
tiful despairing widow, not yet a 
mother, to fight her way through 
the half-century of life which re- 
mained to her. The story of her 
grief, the crushing of her happy 
existence, is very pitiful and pathetic, 
though it is hard to believe that 
this early union, which ended on her 
sixteenth birthday—an age at which 
we are reluctant to allow that a girl 


is able to choose for herself—was. 


enough to close her heart against 
-all further thoughts of earthly love. 
Her biographer assumes it was, with 
a pretty womanish faith in unalter- 
able attachments ; and it is certain 
that the young widow never listened 
to love-tale more. She was not only 
young and beautiful, but very rich ; 
-and was assailed by crowds of 
suitors, among others by the gallant 
‘and haughty Count Bussy de 
Rabutin, the cousin of Madame 
‘de Sevigné, a man of the highest 
race and connections, who went 
so far as to carry her off on her 
return from a pilgrimage to Mont 
Valerien, then the object of expedi- 
‘tions very different from those which 
have now made its name so familiar 
tous. Her resistance to the abduc- 
tion, and determination to accept no 
favour, not even food, but only her 
freedom, from the hands of her too 
enterprising lover, seem to have 
‘confounded that gallant; and his 
narrative of the whole affair, in 
‘which he lays the blame upon a 
priest who had encouraged him to 
the undertaking, comes in oddly 
‘enough, with a certain confused 
‘masculinity in the feminine re- 
cord. *The young widow, however, 
‘carried the day, got safely out of his 
hands, leaving the valiant party who 
‘had carried her off covered with 
-shame and ridicule; but paid the 


penalty of a bad illness for her 
courage and self-possession. This 
adventure was followed some time 
after by a gentler but much more 
severe trial M. de Caumartin, 
her husband’s cousin and dearest 


friend, who had been brought up . 


with him, and since his death had 
lived in unbroken family intercourse 
with her, sought her one day in the 

en, where the young creature, 
just twenty,.was walking with her 
little girl. The child held out her 
arms to the trembling lover, who 
had been watching for his oppor- 
tunity for hours. The anxious 
family indoors— grandfather, mo- 
ther, all the relations—waited with 
anxiety to hear the result. Madame 
de Miramion heard his declaration 
of love to an end ; and then, speech- 
less and weeping, hurried away with 
her child in her arms without mak- 
ing any reply. “There was in the 
same family with me a person who 
urged me greatly, and all the family 
desired it. I required a great deal 
of courage to resist him,” says her 
own brief and simple story. These 
were the preliminaries to her self- 
dedication, which certainly was not 
made for want of appreciation from 
“the other sex.” 

We cannot enter at length into 
the graver conclusion of the tale. 
How she threw herself into the 
labours of St. Vincent de Paul, 
founded hospitals, established or- 
phanages and schools, and herself 
worked in them with unfailing 
energy ; how she importunel all 
her religious friends, her confessor, 
and the saintly women, themselves 
already in the cloister, who were in 
her confidence, to permit her to be- 
come a nun of the severe order of 
the Carmelites; and how, balked 
in that by the better judgment of 
her advisers, she became a humble 
“Grey sister,” a lay-woman having 
no religious rank, yet utterly dedi- 
cated to the service of the Church 
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and the poor, are all set forth with 
charming simplicity. She was so 
wise and unexaggerated in her ways, 
that when she had drawn together a 
few penitents—the first attempt to 
reclaim fallen women which ever 
seems to have been made—she gave 
them no uniform dress, but ‘had 
them neatly clothed according to 
their condition ;” and this spirit 
of moderation and good sense she 
seems to have taken with her into 
all her undertakings. At a very 
early period she gave up her fine 
dresses and jewels—a resolution, no 
doubt, strengthened by her widow- 
hood; but it was some time before 
she could be weaned from the love 
of fine furniture and elegant  sur- 
roundings, which was a special fea- 
ture of the age. She had a pretty 
bed-chamber hung with velvet, in 
which she was in the habit of 


receiving her guests, until one oy 
a visitor whom she held in hig 
consideration rebuked her rig 


“T should not have thought Ma- 
dame,” he said, coldly, “that the 
room of a Christian widow would 
be so magnificent.” After that 
day the hangings were changed to 
simple grey cloth, and the pretty 
things were sent away. But she 
was stilla great lady notwithstand- 
ing all. When her daughter had 
attained the proper age, the sister 
of St. Genevieve put off her chari- 
table uniform, and appeared again 
“in the world” by the side of her 
Marie. The daughter was not so 
beautiful as the mother, but she 
was young and sweet, and at four- 
teen and a half she was married. 
This event left the mother still more 
time for future self -devotion, and 
her life thereafter is but a chronicle 
of institutions created, and the most 
patriotic of good works. She seems 
to have hada hand in the founda- 
tion of half the charitable institutions 
now existing. She was one of those 
who, under the direction of the 
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Abbé Vincent de Paul, formed the 
nucleus of the great Foundling 
Hospital. She it was, as we have 
already said, who drew together the 
first little company of reclaimed 
penitents among women. She in- 
vited the girls whom she saw laugh- 
ing and gossipping in the streets 
to come to her home and learn 
to work — thus establishing those 
homes for young needlewomen 
which are so beneficial to this much 
exposed class. She _ established 
schools, orphanages, and every kind 
of good works. “I petlase | my- 
self in having missions preached, in 
establishing schools and _ charities 
for the sick poor in villages. I 
learned how to doctor and bl 

and distributed clothes among the 
pose. I had a closet where I 
ad all sorts of things for them. 
. . . I always wished, to be a nun, 
but it was not judged advisable by 
my superiors.” Such is her own 
most brief narrative of her life. At 
sixty-six she died, universally la- 
mented. The whole neighbourhood 
of her home had been thronged for 
days with anxious visitors. When 
it was known that she was dead, 
“the people insisted on seeing her, 
and forced the doors of the commu- 
nity.” Her contemporaries, among 
them Madame de Sevigné, and even 
the Duc de Saint-Simon, call her 
the “Mother of the Poor.” Such 
was the life which begins like a 
Quaker romance. Its union of 
Puritanism, quaintly and sweetly 
excessive in all the whims of an 
old-fashioned piety, and of the full- 
est energy of work and that kind 
of stateswomanship in the great 
business of charity which has dis- 
tinguished so many women, are set 
forth in this volume in that slight 
but significant frame.of gentle mir- 
acle, prayers answered, and deliver- 
ance given, which becomes the sub- 
ject. To the writer and to the 
translator it has evidently been a 
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work of love; and it is not for us 
to judge such a production by or- 
dinary rules. It is charming in 
spite of, or even perhaps in conse- 
uence of, its indifferent English, its 
oreign fashion, its devoutly-submis- 
sive spirit. It belongs to the -same 
class which includes Madame Cra- 
ven’s ‘ Recitde Deux Sceurs,’ and the 
Life of Madame de Montagu. They 
are as intensely French as a novel 
by About, as profoundly Puritan 
as Newton or Wesley. Stories of 
such women might be gathered out 
of the Paris of to-day to neutralize 
a hundred stories of very different 
women who are better known to 
the public, but are not more, per- 
haps are not half so much, types 
of national character as these. 

A very different kind of life was 
that of the gay and genial English 
Churchman who is known to the 
world chiefly as the author of the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends.’* Mr. Barham 
requires no interpreter to the public 
so far as his authorship is concerned, 
for few publications have had more 
complete success. Their extraordi- 
nary power of versification, their 
unfailing fun and vivacity, have 
secured an amount of public .ap- 
preciation that might not have 
fallen to their share had their 
pretensions er qualities been great- 
er. They do not reach the level 
of the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ or 
of those wonderful outbursts of wit 
and high spirit, the ‘Ballads of Bon 
Gaultier.’ But such as they are, in 
their fluency and power of utterance, 
in their wonderful fertility of rhyme, 
and unbroken jingle of rhythm, they 
are unsurpassed in the language. 
The faculty which is so prominent 
in them was evidently as natural to 
the author as breathing is to ordi- 
nary men. Not only in print, and 
for the eyes of the public, but on 
every accidental circumstance inghis 
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life he seems to have poured forth 
the same flood—sometimes ringing 
the changes upon one rhyme for 
hours together, sometimes bursting 
into the wildest originality of jingle. 
Here and there a break of more 
dignified verse occurs throughout 
the legends, but we doubt whether 
these serious lines would ever have 
gained any attention by themselves, 
It is the mingled daring and flu- 
ency and fun, always accompa- 
nied by the frankest consciousness 
that the whole is nonsense, which 
gives a charm to these productions. 
They go dancing and frisking 
through one’s ears after the be- 
wildered mind has lost all sense of 
thee meaning, everything is so easy, 
so spontaneous, so smooth; even 
the most fictitious and strained 
rhyme falls naturally into its place. 
The subjects are nothing; the 
stories of next to no importance. 
It is the fluent utterance which is 
everything. It may be said that 
this is not very high praise; but 
there is always a certain attraction 
to the English mind in that sense 
of overflowing force and fertility. 
It conciliates at once and fills with 
admiration a mind not generally too 
ready to express itself. In its way 
it is wealth, profuse, and _ lavish, 
and freely flowing; and we all love 
wealth, in whatever way it shows 
itself. The fictitious Ingoldsby is 
never afraid of tackling anything. 
He enters upon any theme suggested 
to him wit pertect humility and 
honesty. He does not care to 
invent, to frame the story for him- 
self, or mould its moral. All 
that he wants to do is what he 
knows he can do—to rhyme. It 
is not’ a great gift, he is well 
aware; but he is also aware that 
he has the fullest command of it. 
Thus a faculty which cannot in any 
way be represented as gredt, has 





* Life of R. H. Barham. Bentley : 1870. 
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caught the ear and apparently the 
heart of the pales and while 
books of much higher quality stand 
still in the market, the Ingoldsby 
Legends pursue each other through 
a host of editions. At this we can 
only wonder and admire, we cannot 
tell the reason why. 

Mr. Barham himself seems to have 
been one of those good and worthy, 
but somewhat secular clergymen, 
whose work was, no doubt, done in 
the most conscientious manner, but 
whose favorite tastes led them more 
to the world than to the Church. 
He was a neighbour —fellow-canon 
and friend of Sydney Smith, and 
the two men were not unlike 
each other. Neither could be 
blamed with any dereliction of duty, 
or want of conscientiousness in 
their profession ; but the place to 
which they seemed most appro- 
priate was not the church, or the 
parish, but rather the club and the 
dinner-party. They were both wits, 
pur et simple—not men of genius ; 
but possessed of that temperament 
which is often more influential than 
genius, and which combines natural 
high spirit and lively talent with a 
certain confidence in the world and 
itself, such as puts timidity to flight, 
and encourages every characteristic 
quality. In such characters success 
is the true seed of success, and 
the self-confidence which we can 
scarcely call self-assurance gets the 
better of every opposition. Mr. 
Barham does his rhyming, it is 
clear, without ever stopping to ask 
himself what is the good of it or 
the meaning of it. His mind did 
not require any meaning or object. 
He has a certain modest yet ex- 
ultant sense of the supreme clever- 
ness of his work; and his confi- 
dence is so strong, so blithe and 
pleasant to behold, that he carries us 
with him. There is no resisting that 
cheery honest sense of his own power. 
He was a friend of Theodore Hook, 
which doubtless strengthened his 
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tendency towards the mystifications 
and practical jokes which were 
so much enjoyed in those days, but 
which sometimes fall a little flat 
now. The book is full of such sto- 
ries, and some of them are fresh and 
clever; indeed it is altogether a very’ 
amusing book. Perhaps it would be 
too much to say that the world: 
wanted two volumes about Mr. Bar- 
ham; but yet, as books go, these 
chatty cheerful volumes, full of sto- 
ries which can be retailed for the 
benefit of one’s neighbour, have their 
7 attraction. _The biographer 
oes not assert that he has much to 
tell—he has had perhaps a little trou- 
ble to fill up the necessary amount 
of copy—but on the whole he has 
done his work modestly and well. 
Richard Barham was born to a 
modest fortune, and was so far for- 
tunate in his life that all his under- 
takings prospered, and good things 
fell in his way almost without his 
asking. Thus when he wanted a 
living he met by chance a friend who 
had (by chance) passed the post- 
office on his way to post a letter, in- 
viting another friend in the country 
“‘to stand for a minor canonry in St. 
Paul’s.” The half dozen steps which 
the first had taken beyond the post- 
office decided Barham’s fate. The 
letter was never sent off, and he, 
the stranger, became minor canon of 
St. Paul’s instead. One wonders what 
were the feelings of the clergyman 
in the country when he heard of ii, 
or if he thought it “ providential.” 
This position secured him the town 
life which must have been essential 
to such a man, and opened the door 
to many other pieces of preferment. 
He established himself in a house in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there be- 
gan a genial pleasant life, which was 
broken by many and severe domes- 
tic sorrows, but by no other disturb- 
ing influences. In the year 1826 
he began his connection with this 


. Magazine—a connection which lasted 


for several years, and during which 
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one novel, called ‘ My Cousin Nicho- 
las,’ and many poems, saw the light 
in these pages. The way in which 
his novel found its way to ‘ Maga’ 
may amuse the reader, as showing 
at once how much more warmly the 


‘ bud of literary talent was encouraged 


in those days, when such blossoms 
were not so plentiful as now, and 
the prompt and energetic proceed- 
ings of the originator and first editor 
of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

“ The completion and publication of 
‘My Cousin Nicholas’ was immediately 
owing to the kindly interference pf 
Mrs. Hughes. Having read ‘ Baldwin,’ 
and having learnt that another tale 
was lying unfinished in Mr. Barham’s 
desk, she prevailed upon him to lend 
her the manuscript. So favourable was 
her opinion of its merits, that, with- 
out more ado, she submitted it to the 
inspection of Mr. Blackwood ; and the 
first intimation the author received of 
the circumstance was conveyed in the 
shape of a packet containing the proof- 
sheets of the opening chapters. As his 
zealous friend had pledged her word 
for the continuance of the work, all re- 
treat was cut off; there was nothing 
for it but diligently to take the matter 
in hand, and endeavour to surmount 
those obstacles which had caused him 
to lay his pen aside. Whatever the 
difficulties may have been, they were 
speedily overcome. ‘My Cousin’s’ ad- 
ventures were carried on monthly with 
spirit ; and the catastrophe was work- 
el up in a manner that certainly 
brought no discredit on the earlier 
portions of the work.” 

We are tempted to quote, at the 
same time, a little poem of very 
high qualities which was also pub- 
lished in ‘Blackwood,’ and which 
we almost think superior to any 
‘Ingoldsby’ that Mr. Barham ever 
wrote. Its severe simplicity. and 
fine incisiveness are beyond compe- 
tition. 

‘*NURSERY REMINISCENCES. 


** IT remember, I remember, 
When I was a little boy, 
One fine morning in September 
Uncle brought me home a toy. 


I remember how he patted 
Both my cheeks in kindliest mood, 
‘There,’ he said, ‘ you little Fat-head— 
There’s a top because you're good.’ 


Grandmamma, a shrewd observer, 
I remember gazed upon 
My new top, and said with fervour, 
Oh, how kind of Uncle John !* 


While mamma, my form caressing, 
In her eye the tear-d stood, 
Read me this fine moral lesson, 
‘ See what comes of being good!’ 


I remember, I remember, 
On a wet and bey ny A 
One cold morning in December, 
I stole out and went to play: 


I remember | Hawkins 
Came, and with his pewter squirt 
Squibbed my pantaloons and stockings, 
ill they were all over dirt ! 


To my mother for protection 

I ran, quaking every limb; P 
She exclaimed with fond affection, 

* Gracious goodness ! look at him /’ 


Pa cried, when he saw my garment— 
"Twas a soni zeraee dress— 
‘Oh, you nasty little Warment, 
How came you in such a mess ?’ 


Then he caught me by the collar— 
Crnel only to be kind— 

And, to my excee dolour, 
Gave me—several slaps behind. 


Grandmamma, while yet I smarted, 
As she saw my evil plight, 

Said—'twas rather stony-hearted— 
* Little rascal! sarve him right!’ 


I remember, I remember, 
From that sad and solemn day, 
Never more in dark December 
Did I venture out to play. 


And the moral which they taught, I 
Well remember; thus they said— 

* Little boys when they are — 
Must be whipped and sent to bed!’ 


At a later period Mr. Barham be- 
came concerned in the beginning of 
‘Bentley’s Miscellany,’ and it was 
for that publication, since deceased, 
that the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ were 
brought into being, along with the 
half-tictitious, half-real figure of 
Thomas Ingoldsby, through whom 
Richard Barham shines distinctly 
enough. Notwithstanding the charm 
of fluency which we have re- 
marked on, there is no doubt that 
these ballads are heavy reading as a 
book, and we doubt whether the 
tendency much encouraged in them 
of turning romance into burlesque 


has had a very good effect upon the 


popular mind. They seem at the 
time, however, to have been received 
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with unbounded applause, and their 
popularity evidently turned the 
author's mind entirely into this 
channel. Mr. Barham was one of 
the founders of the Garrick Club, 
where he found a congenial retreat, 
being essentially social in his charac- 
ter. Thus his life ran on between 
duties of the most serious description 
and sorrows of the heaviest on one 
side, and the most jovial and genial 
social interludes on the other. The 
book is full of the witty nonsense of 
Hook and Matthews, and not less 
of Barham’s own jokes and mysti- 
fications. Here is one of the most 
successful of the latter :— 


“ William Linley, brother to the first 
Mrs. Sheridan, . . . wasa man of great 
good-nature and simplicity of mind. ... 
One day in this month he had begun to 
spout from the opening scene in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ and would probably have gone 
through it if I had not cut him short at 
the third line—‘ When the hurly- 
burly’s done ’—with ‘ What on earth are 
you talking of ? Why, my dear Linley, 
it is astonishing that a man so well read 
in Shakespeare as yourself should adopt 
that. nonsensical reading. What is 
hurly-burly, pray? There is no such 
word in the language ; you can’t find an 
allusion to it in Johnson.’ Linley, 
whose veneration for Dr. Johnson was 
only inferior to that which he entertain- 
ed for the great poet himself, said :— 

“¢Tndeed ! are you sure there is not ? 
What can be the reason of the omission ? 
The word, you see, is used by Shake- 
speare.’ 

“*No such thing,’ was the reply ; ‘it 
appears so, indeed, in one or two early 
editions, but it is evidently mistran- 
scribed. ‘he second folio is the best 
and most authentic copy, and gives the 
true reading, though the old nonsense 
is still retained upon the stage.’ 

“* Indeed ! and pray what do you call 
the true reading ?’ 

“« Why, of course, the same that is 
followed by Johnson and Steevens in 
the edition up-stairs—‘‘ When the early 
purl is done,’—that is, when we have 
finished our early purl, 7.e., immediate- 
ly after break fast.’ 

“ Linley was startled, and after look- 
ing steadily at me to see if he could 
discover any indication of an intention 
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to hoax him, became quite puzzled by 
the gravity of my countenance, and 
only gave vent in a hesitating tone, 
half doubtfal, half indignant, to the 
word ‘ Nonsense! ’ 

“*Nonsense? It is as I assure you. 
We willsend for the book, and see what 
Steevens says in his note on the pas- 


ge. 

“ The book was accordingly sent for, 
but I took good care to intercept it 
before it reached the hands of Linley, 
and taking it from the servant, pre- 
tended to read— 

“ «When the hurly-burly’s done.’ 
‘Some copies have it—* When the 
early purt is done :” and I am inclined to 
think this reading the true one, if the 
well-known distich be worthy of cred- 
it— 

‘Hops, reformation, turkeys, and \ 

Caine to England ail in one a 


“* This would seem to fix the intro- 
duction of beer,.and consequently of 
early purl, into the country to about 
that period of Henry VIIL.’s reign when 
he intermarried with Anne Boleyn, the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, Shake- 
speare’s great friend and patroness, and 
to whom this illusion may perhaps 
have been intended by the poet as a 
delicate compliment. Purl, it is well- 
known, was a favourite beverage of tlie 
English court during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. . . . Theobald’s 
objection, that whatever may have been 
the propriety of its introduction at the 
court of Elizabeth, the mention made 
of it at that of Macbeth would be a gross 
anachronism, may be at once dismissed 
asfutile. Does not Shakespeare in the 
very next scene talk of “Cannon over- 
charged with double cracks?” and is 
not allusion made by him to the use of 
the same beverage at the court of Den- 
mark at a period coeval, or nearly so, 
with that under consideration—* Ham- 
let, this purl is thine——’’’ 

“«But, dear me,’ broke in Linley, 
‘that is pearl, not purl. I remember 
old Packer used to hold upa pear] and 
let it drop into the cup.’ 

“*Sheer misconception on the part 
of a very indifferent actor, my dear Lin- 
ley, be assured.’ 

“‘ Here Beazley, who was present, ob- 
served, ‘“ Early purl” is all very well, 
but my own opiuion lias always leaned 
to Warburton’s conjecture that a poli- 
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tical allusion isintended. Hesuggests 
“ When the Earl of Burleigh’s done” — 
that is, when we have done, i,e., cheat- 
ed or deceived, the Earl of Burleigh, a 
great statesman, you know, in Eliza- 
beth’s time, and one whom, to use a cant 
phrase among ourselves, you must get 
up very early in the morning to take in.’ 

“*But what had Macbeth or the 
witches to do with the Ear] of Burleigh? 
Stuff—nonsense,’ said Linley indig- 
nantly. And though Beazley made a 
good fight in defence of his version, ‘yet 
his opponent would not listen to it for 
one instant. ‘ No, no,’ hecontinued, ‘the 
Earl of Burleigh is all rubbish; but 
there may be something in the other 
reading.’ 

“ And asthe book wasclosed directly 
the passage had been repeated, and was 
replaced immediately on the shelf, 
the unsuspicious critic ‘went away 
thoroughly mystified, especially as 
Tom Hill, for whose acquaintance with 
early English literature he had a great 
respect, confirmed the emendation 
with— 

“Early purl? Pooh, pooh! to be 
sure it is early purl; I’ve got it so in 
two of my old copies.” 


The letters, in which more than 
anything else this curiously compo- 
site life is told, are chiefly addressed 
to Mrs. Hughes, a lady of great 
accomplishments and the kindest 
sympathies, who was very well 
known in literary circles, and whose 
grandson, Mr. Thomas Hughes, the 
accomplished author of ‘Tom Brown,’ 
has carried out and brought to fruit 
the ripening intellectual life of his 
family. A curious beginning of that 
famous story is referred to in the 
second volume of Mr. Barham’s life 
in the account of an abortive project 
of his for a novel to be called the 
‘Modern Rake’s Progress.’ This 
was to have been written by a num- 
ber of different contributors, each 
taking that portion of the hero’s life 
which he might be considered to 
know. best. Mr. Barham was to 
furnish the opening chapters, in 
which the birth and earliest days of 
the young heir were to be described. 
Mr. Hughes, the father of the author 
of ‘Tom Brown,’ was to describe his 


life at a public school. Of this book, 
which was never written, we are told 
a little further on—‘ Mr. Hughes 
went more steadily to work, and the 
portion of MS. forwarded by him, 
and supplied, [ believe, by one of his 
sons, then at Rugby, was of remarka- 
ble quality, and produced a most 
favourable impression upon those to 
whom it was submitted.” This was 
in the year 1838, It is seldom that 
the efforts of a boy are so clearly 
traceable in the work of the man. 

There is one other remarkable 
quality in this book which should 
make it particularly attractive at a 
season which, from time immemorial, 
lias had a sacred corner for every- 
thing weird and supernatural. It is 
full of capital ghost-stories—some of 
them quite fresh and novel, which is 
very unusual. Nothing, for instance, 
could well be more striking, or (to 
all appearance) more fully authenti- 
cated, than the following :— 


®. “ During the American war two offi- 
cers of rank were seated in their tent, 
and delayed taking their supper till a 
brother officer, then absent upon a 
foraging party, should return. Their 
patience was wellnigh exhausted, and 
they were about to commence their 
meal, concluding something had occur- 
red to detain the party, when suddenly 
his well-known footstep was heard ap- 
proaching. Contrary to their expecta- 
tion, however, he paused at the entrance 
of the tent, and; without coming in, call- 
ed on one of them by name, requesting 
him with much earnestness, as soon as 
heshould return to England, to proceed 
to a house ina particularstreet in West- 
minster, in a room of which (describing 
it) he would find certain papers of great 
consequence to a young lad with whom 
the speaker was nearly connected. The 
speaker then apparently turned away, 
and his footsteps were distinctly heard 
retiring, until their sound was lost in 
distance, Struck with the singularity 
of his behaviour, they both rose and pro- 
ceeded insearchofhim. A neighbour- 
ing sentinel, on being questioned, de- 
nied that he had either seen or heard 
any one, although, as they believed, 
their friend must have passed close 
by his post. In a few minutes their 
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bewilderment was changed into a 
more painful feeling by the approach 
of the visiting officer of the night, 
who informed them, that the party 
which went out in the morning 
been surprised, and that the dead body 
of poor Major Blomberg (their friend) 
had been brought into the camp about 
ten minutes before. The two friends 
retired in silence, and sought the corpse 
of the person who, as both were fully 
nersuaded, had just addressed them. 
hey found him pierced by three bul- 
lets, one of which had passed through 
his temples, and must have occasioned 
instant death. He was quite cold, and 
appeared to have been dead some hours. 
It may easily be conceived that a me- 
morandum was instantly made of the 
request they had both so distinctly 
heard, and of the instructions attending 
it, and that, on the return of the regi- 
ment to Europe, no time was lost in 
searching for the papers. The house 
was found without difficulty, and in an 
upper room, agreeably with tle infor- 
mation they had received in such an 
extraordinary manner, an old box was 
discovered which had remained there 
many years, containing the title-deeds 
of some property now in the possession 
of Dr. Blomberg, who was ‘the lad’ 
mentioned by name by the voice at the 
tent-door.” 


If we might venture to use com- 
mercial language in connection with 
wares so fragile, we should be dis- 
posed to say that, at this moment, 
novels are dull. The fact is not un- 
usual in a literary sense; but the 
season seems to be so unusually 
unpropitious, that we find ourselves 
concentrating our attention upon a 
novel* which is not new, which has 
somehow managed to get through 
its first three-volume stage without 
attracting any particular notice, but 
which now, in a cheap edition, has 
mysteriously asserted itself and taken 
the world by sterm. ‘Lorna Doone’ 
has several disadvantages that might 
well discourage the ordinary reader. 
It is very long, it is historical, and 
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it is extremely minute in all its de- 
tails. Something of the elaboration 
of a child’s story of country-life— 
its love of details simply as details, 
its narrative of every walk taken, 
and every change of season—en- 
cumbers the tale; but all these de- 
tails, or almost all, contribute to the 
making up of so wonderfully har- 
monious and real a whole, that its 
historical date is lost in the truth of 
its actual life, and we cease to be 
conscious that there is anything 
antiquarian in the manners depicted. 
The historical novel proper is seldom 
a very satisfactory production; but 
there is more than one way by which 
its disadvantages can be neutralised. 
One of these methods of making an 
old-world tale as real to us as if it 
had happened in our midst, Thack- 
eray has made use of in the story of 
Esmond, the skill of which is simply 

i . It is an unpleasant 
story, but the workmanship is so 
exquisite that we can but stand and 
gaze at it in wonder. It has the air 
of a book written not in this but the 
previous century. The present, no 
doubt, intrudes into it by mo- 
ments; but as a whole it reads as 
the sketches of the ‘Spectator’ read 
—like a book really belonging to the 
period it describes. The charm of 
‘Lorna Doone’ is not of this kind, 
The scene is laid in wild Exmoor, 
in that dreary period of history 
which embraces the end of Charles 
If.’s reign, and the beginning of his 
unfortunate brother’s—as unattrac- 
tive an age as can be imagined. 
But there is no antiquarianism about 
it. “ Why, here are men with hel- 
mets!” we heard a reader say, 
looking with visible dismay at the 
frontispiece. But the fact is, the 
men in helmets occupy so little 
space in the story, and the life of 
the farmhouse in which the scene 
is laid is so entirely simple and 
true, that one forgets it is not 
of one’s own age. Perhaps, for 
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anything we can tell, people live 
at the present day in Exmoor as 
people lived in the days of Great 
John, otherwise Grit Jan, Ridd. 
There seems no particular reason 
why it should not be so; for it isa 
real life that is set before us—not 
certain tricks of manner which pass 
away, but an absolute living, such 
as changes but little from century to 
century. Even the melodrama 
with which the book is full comes 
natural. We may here and there 
make a faint objection to it, as in 
the case of the villain of the piece, 
who is a very big and a very black 
villain indeed; but there is nothing 
which strikes us as monstrous in the 
existence of the robber clan in the 
midst of these wild and peaceful 
solitudes. 

The story of the Doones is, as 
we are told in the preface, a real 
story. They are represented as a re- 
bellious and lawless but noble family, 
driven out of the society of their 
kind by their reckless life, and living 
intrenched in a natural fortress—a 
glen locked fast among the hills, with 
but one narrow entrance, which is 
perfectly defensible. They are safe 
in this retirement as in a castle; 
and their houses occupy the banks 
of the brawling mountain - stream 
which runs through it, and are 
dotted about the greenslopes. Here 
they live in idleness in the midst of 
the hard-working agricultural pop- 
ulation, making raids upon passing 
travellers, and sometimes even upon 
the farmhouses, if there happens to 
be either money or a pretty face 
to tempt them. They are the nat- 
ural enemies of everybody around 
them, hated but also feared.’ There 
is no authority in law which can 
reach them—or at least no magistrate 
has power or inclination to carry 
the penalties of justice to the Doone- 
gate; and there they dwell accord- 
ingly, a gigantic race, stalking about 
the moors with their long carbines, 
or riding out in wild parties to car- 


ry murder and destruction around. 
The story of Lorna Doone is told by 
the young yeoman John Ridd, him- 
self more gigantic in natural stature 
and strength than any Doone of 
them all, although the reivers were 
all picked men, subject to a certain 
standard of size ‘There was not 
one among them,” says John Ridd, 
“but was a mighty man, straight 
and tall and wide, and fit to lift 
four hundredweight. If son or 
grandson of old: Doone, or one of 
the northern retainers, failed at the 
age of twenty, while standing on 
his naked feet, to touch with his 
head the lintel of Sir Ensor’s door, 
and to fill the door-frame with his 
shoulders from side-post even to 
side-post, he was led away to the 
narrow pass which made their vil- 
lage so desperate, and thrust from 
the town with ignominy to get his 


own living honestly. Now the - 


measure of that doorway is, or ra- 
ther was, I ought to say, six feet 
and one inch lengthwise, and two 
feet all but two inches taken cross- 
wise in the door—not that I think 
anything of a standard the like of 
that,” adds great John Ridd, “ for 
if they had set me in that doorway 
at the age of twenty, it is like 
enough I should have walked away 
with it on my shoulders, though I 
was not come to my full strength 
then.” 

This young giant lost his father 
at a very early age by the hand of 
the Doones; and would no doubt 
have grown up their determined 
enemy, but for an adventurous raid 
which he made while a boy by 
means of the wild chasm through 
which the river escaped from that 
terrible valley into their territory, 
where he found Lorna Doone, a child 
of only eight years old, but yet old 
enough to become at once the prin- 
cess of his life. Lorna is supposed 
to be the granddaughter of old Sir 
Ensor, and is to be the queen of the 
wild community, which, however, 
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she hates, 


This little lady is a 
very precocious child, and she is 
rather modern in her ways when 
she grows up: but nothing can be 


more charming than the story 
of the love which takes hold 
of the young rustic, filling him 
with all manner of beautiful 
thoughts, ripening and strengthen- 
ing with his strength. His home 
and his mother and sisters form the 
constant light in the picture of 
which the Doones are the shadow. 
The innocent, honest, and blameless 
family, with pretty Annie, who has 
a genius for cookery, and whose 
“equal had neyer been seen for 
making a man comfortable;” and 
Lizzie, who loved books, and was 
undergrown, and “knew that the 
gift of cooking was not vouchsafed 


by God to her; but sometimes she* 


would do her best, by intellect, to 
win it, whereas it is no more to be 
won by intellect than divine poetry ;” 
and their mother, who is very kind 
and sweet and loving, but fancifully 
jealous, as good mothers always are, 
at least in novels; and the warm 
and kindly home-light which sur- 
rounds them, which is as genial and 
real as if we could see it shining out 
of the quiet old farm kitchen, . not 
etherealized nor over-refined, but 
full of savoury smells, and homely 
activity, and substantial food—-is set 
forth before us in the most lifelike 
and charming reality. John Ridd 
is no intellectualist, though he was 
a scholar of Tiverton, one of the 
Blundellites of that famous centre of 
learning. He sets very little store 
by his younger sister’s books; and 
his own devotion to Shakespeare, 
whic his a little dwelt upon at the 
end of the book, is evidently an 
after-thought, by way of giving some 
higher gifts to the honest yeoman, 
and is not at all in harmony with 
the rest of the picture. But he is 
full of mother-wit, and that minute 
rustic observation of every change of 
atmosphere and natural appearance 
which is the poetry of the rural mind. 
Curiously enough, though the book is 
full of stirring scenes, there is none 
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sufficiently striking in itself, as 
detached from the general thread 
of the story, to be quoted as an 
example of the real power in the 
book; unless it were, perhaps, the 
account of John’s interview with 
Judge Jeffreys, which is perhaps 
the only favorable appearance ever 
made by that personage in print. 
However, as Judge Jeffreys has no- 
thing to do with the story except in 
this accidental interview, we prefer 
to quote the introduction into the tale 
of Tom Faggus, a renowned high- 
wayman, whose position among 
honest people is one of the most 
curious things in the book. Tom 
is the cousin of the high-minded and 
honourable Ridds, who are perfectly 
aware what his profession is, and 

et are on the whole very proud of 
him. The. first mention of him 
occurs in the time of John’s school- 
days, when we are told,—‘ The 
day-boys had brought us word that 
some packmen, intending their way 
to town, had lain that morning at 
Sampford Peveril, and must be in 
ere nightfall, because Mr. Faggus 
was after them. Now Mr. Faggus 
was my first cousin, and an honour 
to the family, being a Northmolton 
man of great renown on the high- 
way from Banner town even to 
London. Therefore, of course, I 
hoped that he would catch the 
packmen; and the boys were asking 
my opinion, as of an oracle, about 
it.” The way in which this gallant 
makes his first appearance at Polver- 
Barrows farm is as follows :—The 
river is in full flood after rain, and 
the ducks of the farm have just 
iven utterance to certain cries of 
 Hatg which have called forth 
John and Annie, aged respectively 
fifteen and thirteen, to see what is 
the matter. It is then found that a 
real catastrophe has happened in the 
duck world. ‘‘The old white drake 
—the father of all,a bird of high 
manners and chivalry, always the 
last to help himself from the pan of 
barleymeal and the first to show 
fight to a dog or cock intruding 
upon his family,—this fine fellow 
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and a pillar of the state was now in 
a sad predicament, yet quacking 
very stoutly.” He had got jammed 
in by the corner of a hurdle which 
was stretched across the stream at 
ordinary times, but was now danger- 
ously rising and falling with the 
swollen tide. 


“Annie was crying and wringing 
her hands, and I was about to rush into 
the water, although I liked not the 
look of it, but hoped to hold on by the 
hurdle, when a man on horseback sud- 
denly came round the corner of the 
great ash hedge on the other side of 
the stream, and his horse’s feet were 
in the water. 

“*Ho, there!’ he cried; ‘ get thee 
back, boy! The flood will carry thee 
down like a straw. I will do it for 
thee, and no trouble.’ 

“With that he leant forward, and 
spoke to his mare—she was just of the 
tint of a strawberry, a young thing, 
very beautiful ; and she arched up her 
neck, as misliking the job; yet trust- 
ing him, would attempt it. She en- 
tered the flood with her dainty fore 
legs sloped further and further in front 
of her, and her delicate ears pricked 
forward, and the size of her great eyes 
increasing ; but he kept her straight 
in the turbid rush by the pressure of 
his knees on her. en she looked 
back, and wondered at him, as the 
force of the torrent grew stronger, but 
he bade her go on; and on she went, 
and it foamed up over her shoulders, 
and she tossed up her lip, and scorned 
it. for now her courage was waking, 
Then, as the rush of it swept her away. 
and she struck with her fore feet down 
the stream, he leaned from his saddle 
in a way which I never could have 
thought possible, and caught up old 
Tom with his left hand, and set him 
between his holsters, and smiled at his 
faint quack of gratitude. In a mo- 
ment all three were carried down- 
stream, and the rider lay flat on his 
horse, and tossed the hurdle clear from 
him, and made for the bend of smooth 
water. 

“ They landed some thirty or forty 
yards lower, in the midst of our kit- 
chen-garden, where the wintercabbage 
was; but though Annie and I crept 


through the hedge, and were full of 
our thanks and admiring him, he 
would answer us never a word until he 
had spoken in full to the mare, as if 
explaining the whole to her. 

“¢ Sweetheart, I know thou couldest 
have leaped it,’ he said, as he patted 
her cheek, being on the ground by this 
time, and she was nudging up to him, 
with the water pattering off from her, 
‘but I had good reason, Winnie dear, 
for making thee go through it.” 

“‘ She answered him kindly with her 
soft eyes, and sniffed at him very lov- 
ingly,and they understood one another, 
Then he took from his waistcoat two 
peppercorns, and made the old drake 
swallow them, and tried him softly 
upon his legs, where the leading gapin 
the hedge was. Old Tom stood up quite 
bravely, and clapped his wings, and 
shook off the wet from his tail-feathers, 
and then away into the courtyard ; 
and his family gathered around him, 
and they all made a noise in their 
throats, and stood up, and put their 
bills together, to thank God for this 
great deliverance, 

“ Having taken all this trouble, and 
watched the end of this adventure, the 
gentleman turned round to us with a 
pleasant smile on his face, as if he 
were highly amused with himself ; and 
we came up, and looked at him. He 
was rather short, but very strongly 
built, and springy, as his gait at every 
step showed plainly, although his legs 
were bowed with much riding, and he 
looked as if he lived on horseback. To 
a boy like me, he seemed very old, be- 
ing over twenty, and well found in 
beard ; but he was not more than four- 
and-twenty, fresh and ruddy-looking, 
with a short nose and keen blue eyes, 
and a merry waggish jerk about him, 
as if the world were not in earnest. 
Yet he had a sharp, stern way, like the 
crack of a pistol, if anything misliked 
him, and we knew (for children see 
such things) that it was safer to tickle 
than to buffet him. 

** Well, young ones, what be gap- 
ing at?’ He gave pretty Annie a 
chuck under the chin, and took me all 
in without winking. 

“* Your mare,’ said I, standing stout- 
ly up, being a tall boy now. ‘I never 
saw such a beauty. Sir, will you let 
me have a ride of her?’ 
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«“«Think you could’st ride her, lad ? 
She will have no burden but mine. 
Thou could’st never ride her. Tut! I 
would be loth to kill thee.’ 

“« Ride her!’ I cried, with the bra- 
vest scorn, for she look so kind and gen- 
tle ;‘there never was horse upon Ex- 
moor foaled but I could tackle in half 
an hour—only I never ride upon sad- 
dle. Take them leathers off of her.’ 

“He looked at me with a dry little 
whistle, and thrust his hands into his 
breeches-pocket, and so grinned that I 
could not stand it. And Annie laid 
hold of me in such a way that I was al- 
most mad with her. And he laughed 
and approved her for doing so. And 
the worst of it all was he said nothing. 

“«Get away Annie, will you?. Do 
you think I’m a fool, good sir? Only 
trast me with her and I will not over- 
ride her.’ 

“«For that I will go bail, my son. 
She is like to override thee. But the 
ground is soft to fall upon after all this 
rain. Now come out into the yard, 
young man, for the sake of your moth- 
er’s cabbage. And the mellow straw 
bed will be softer for thee, since pride 
must have its fall. I am thy mother’s 
cousin, boy, and am going up to house. 
Tom Faggus is my name, as everybody 
knows; and this is my young mare 
Winnie.’ : 

“ What a fool I must have been not 
to know at once! Tom Faggus the 
great -highwayman, and his young 
blood-mare the strawberry.’ 


Tom Faggus has no _inconsider- 
able part in the tale; and we learn 
with. much interest how he retired 
and lived a“ godly life,” and got 
his pardon, and married the pretty 
Annie; though to the end of his 
career his highwayman-days return 
to his memory as a kind of golden 
age. It is, however, John Ridd 
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himself in whom the interest of the 
story centres; and it is, as we have 
said, not an interest which belongs 
to striking scenes, but to the minute 
production of the man and his 
ways upon the canvas before us. 
We are as much interested in the 
way he digs out his sheep from 
the snow as in his rescue of Lorna 
from the hands of her clan. His 
size, and his strength, and his good 
farmership ; his love of the animals 
who are his friends; his delight in 
the prosperity of his fields—as if 
they were friends; the dumb- 
loving motherhood with which all 
nature seems to his eyes to surround 
and cherish him,—are wonderfully 
real, and tenderly touched. He is 
a man of the moors and fields, with 
a fresh breeze blowing about him, 
and all the yeoman’s cares in his 
mind. We do not venture to say 
that ‘Lorna Doone’ will ever take a 
strong hold upon the popular mind. 
Its historical character alone would 
hinder this, and so must its close 
texture—if we may use the words— 
the minute and elaborate compo- 
sition which defies the art of skip- 
ping. Even its close printing is a 
mistake and drawback to the book ; 
we should have had it in large print, 
with a cheerful breadth of margin to 
beguile the reader—though in that 
case we tremble to think how many 
volumes there would have been. It 
is, in short, too long even by the 
most indulgent judgment, and had 
it been presented to us under the 
most favourable circumstances. But 
though it may never secure uni- 
versal popularity, it is a book far 
above the standard of the ordinary 
novel—a book full of the truest 
nature and beautiful thoughts. 
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, NARRATIVE OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION.—PART II. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


In our last number we sketched 
out the circumstances that led to 
the French half-breed rebellion in 
the north-western territory, result- 
ing in the dispatch of an armed 
force to that country, for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing her Majesty’s 
sovereignty, and for protecting her 
loyal subjects from the cruelties and 
plunder to which they had been 
subjected by Riel and the other 
reel leaders. - 

The force consisted of the Ist 
Battalion 60th Rifles, two battalions 
of Canadian Militia, a detachment 
of Royal Engineers, and a detach- 
ment of Royal Artillery, with four 
7-pounder guns. 

Navigation opens usually on Lake 
Superior about the 8th or 10th of 
May; and it was essential that the 
troops for the Red River Expedition 
should rendezvous at the earliest 
possible date in Thunder Bay, on 
the western shores of that lake. 

As described in the previous arti- 
cle, all ships sailing from Colling- 
wood for that place must pass 
through the canal at the Sault Ste 
Marie which runs __ exclusively 
through United States territory. 
It had never been contemplated to 
send soldiers through that canal. 
They were to be landed on our side 
of the Ste Marie River, below the 
rapids, to march up the bank about 
three miles, and then embark again 
in the same steamers in which they 
had sailed from Collingwood, and 
which in the mean time were to have 
gone round through the canal. Dur- 
ing the war between the North and 
South, we had never made any re- 
monstrances when the Washington 
Government sent warlike material 

up the St. Lawrence through our 


canal into the lakes; in fact they 
had once sent a gunboat by that 
route. It was hoped that similar 
facility would be allowed to us, and 
that as long as no armed men yvio- 
lated their territory, no difficulty 
would be raised agains‘ our sending 
stores of all descriptions through 
the Ste Marie Canal. As, however, 
faith is seldom put in the political 
honour or generosity of the United 
States, it was determined to send 
through the canal, as soon as it was 
open for traffic, laden only with a 
purely mercantile cargo, one of the 
steamers that runs every summer 
between Collingwood and Thunder 
Bay, and, when once on Lake Supe- 
rior, to keep her there until it was 
officially ascertained whether the 
Americans intended to be obstruc- 
tive or not. Having even one 
steamer on that lake would render 
us independent, as she could be 
kept constantly running across, tak- 
ing men, horses, stores, &c. &c. from 
the Sault, to which place they could 
be brought by other vessels from 
Collingwood, whether the Americans 
wisheditornot. This was carried out 
successfully. The steamer was al- 
lowed to pass through the canal, 
the United States officials there be- 
ing rather taken by surprise; and 
having no instructions on the point; 
the next steamer which attempted 
to pass about five days afterwards 
was stopped, although she had no 
warlike material on board; and the 
American authorities stated that no 
more British ships, no matter what 
their cargo might be, should for the 
present be allowed to pass into Lake 
Superior. 

This obstruction was as futile as 
it was unfriendly ; for if the Minis- 
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ters at Washington had but reflect- 
ed for a moment, they would have 
realised how utterly impossible it 
was for them to put a stop to the 
Expedition by any course they might 


adopt short of actual war. They 
could certainly prevent our vessels 
going through their canal, but they 
could not possibly prevent us from 
buying or hiring steamers belonging 
to their citizens on Lake Superior 
for use there. 

No matter how anxious the nation 
as a whole might be to thwart Brit- 
ish interests, and throw every im- 
pediment in the way of the little 
army ordered to the Red River, 
still the love of gain being much 
stronger than any such national 
sentiment in the heart of the true 
dollar-loving Yankee, we should al- 
ways be certain of obtaining any 
required number of their vessels. 
As long as the rebellion lasted in 
our north-western territories, there 
was always a chance of their drop- 
ping, from exhaustion and inability 
to defend themselves against In. 
dians, into the hands .of the United 
States. It was said that Riel, or 
at least some of his gang, had been 
coquetting with the American au- 
thorities upon the subject of annex- 
ation. The press throughout the 
western States openly declared a 
desire to hinder the British troops 
from getting to Fort Garry. 

For years back the Red River ter- 
ritory had been coveted by our Re- 
publican neighbours, and it was sup- 
posed that it would fall to them in 
the natural course of events. This 
Expedition was therefore regarded 
by all classes of Americans as inju- 
rious to their future prospects—a 
feeling which, apart from the pleas- 
ure with which the American people 
generally contemplate any difficulties 
we may be exposed to, will account 
for their anxiety to throw every 
possible obstruction in the path of 
the expeditionary force. 
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As it was thought that the single 
steamer which, as already described, 
we had succeeded in placing upon 
Lake Superior might not be suffi- 
cient for our own requirements, an 
American propeller was hired at 
Sarnia, and sent up empty to Lake 
Superior through the canal, her - 
master swearing to the United States 
authorities at the Sault that he had 
not been hired by the Canadian 
Government, and that he had no- 
thing whatever to do with the Red 
River Expedition. This declaration 
was entirely spontaneous on his 
part, and not the result of = in- 
structions received from us. hen 
he had passed through the canal 
and was seen to steer over and 
anchor near our shore, the wrath of 
the chief United States official was 
beyond all bounds, and deep was the 
vengeance which it was said should 
be taken upon him when he returned 
that way. <A protest having by this 
time been sent to the President by 
the Governor-General of the Do- 
minion, all restrictions upon British 
trading vessels having no warlike 
material on board were withdrawn. 

This affair of the canal had the 
effect of retarding for some time the 
departure of the Expedition, but 
it was not the only cause of de- 
lay. As this was the first military 
expedition ever undertaken by the 
Government of Canada, excuses can 
easily be made for the ignorance 
displayed by its Ministers upon all 
points connected with army mat- 
ters, or the requirements of troops in 
the field. They cannot, however, 
be so easily pardoned for having 
failed to recognise their ignorance, 
and for having neglected to avail 
themselves of the military talents of 
the able soldier who had been sent 
out from England especially for the 
occasion. General Lindsay was most 
anxious to relieve them of all re- 
sponsibility regarding the organisa- 
tion, equipment, and despatch of 
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the expeditionary force; but such 
an arrangement did not suit their 
political ends. A large outlay of 
money was to be made, and they 
wished to spend it as much as possi- 
ble amongst their political support- 
ers. When therefore the General, 


. with the thoroughness and energy 


for which he is celebrated, went to 
Collingwood on the 5th of May, 
and made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the despatch of the troops 
by steamer from thence, and tele- 
graphed for permission to close the 
bargains, he was told by the Ottawa 
Government to do nothing in the 
matter, as all such arrangements 
would be made by their own agents. 
The result was, that instead of start- 
ing about the end of the first week 
in May, the first detachment of the 
expeditionary force did not leave 
Collingwood for Thunder Bay until 
the 21st of that month. 

The steamers used on these great 
Canadian lakes are a sort of cross 
between the ocean-going and the 
ordinary American river steamboats. 
They have their state-rrooms and 
their bars, so that in calm weather 
one can enjoy all the luxuries that 
are so dear to our Transatlantic 
cousins ; whilst their hulls are strong- 
ly built, and capable of enduring 
the heavy weather so often encoun- 
tered on these inland seas. The 
scenery has been so frequently de- 
scribed, that we make no apology 
for landing the reader without more 
ado, together with the expeditionary 
force, on the western shore of Thun- 
der Bay, about four miles north-west 
of where the Kaministiquia River 
flows into Lake Superior, the place 
being now known as Prince Arthur’s 
Landing. There was but a small 
clearance in the woods when we 
landed, where a few wooden shan- 
ties had been erected, and all around 
the prospect was extremely desolate. 
One of those dreadful fires which 
cccasicnally sweep over whole dis- 


tricts in Canada, destroying houses, 
crops, cattle, and sometimes many 
human lives, had raged over the 
country between the landing and 
Shebandowan Lake, destroying small 
bridges, culverts, and cribwork on 
the road already partly made be- 
tween those two points. No lives 
had been lost, and the two large 
bridges which had been erected 
during the winter, and most of the 
public property, had been saved by 
the exertions of the workmen. The 
forest, “which came down to the 
water’s edge all round the bay, pre- 
sented a pitiful sight. Nature never 
wears & more sombre appearance 
than when the fiery element has 
swept over a forest, burning every 
leaf, every small branch, and every 
blade of grass, leaving nothing but 
the tall dismally blackened trunks 
and burnt-up rocks around them. 
Such was the first impression 
upon landing: it had a depressing 
effect on our spirits, for go where 
we might, the scene was one of fu- 
nereal mourning, whilst here and 
there the peaty soil still smoked 
heavily, showing that although no 
fire was visible on the surface, the 
elements of destruction still smoul- 
dered beneath it. During our subse- 
quent stay at Prince Arthur’s Land- 
ing, we had more than one oppor- 
tunity of witnessing great fires in 
the woods ; and the imposing grand- 
eur of such scenes may be imagined, 
but words cannot describe them. 
To be surrounded by a forest, and 
to hear the roaring, crashing, crack- 
ling sounds of a raging fire borne by 
a high wind in your direction, is, we 
feel sure, the most appalling of all 
human sensations. The smallest and 
most despised insect seems grown 
superior as it flies away out of harm’s 
reach with what sounds at the time 
like a chirp of mocking disdain and 
pity for your earth-bound impotence. 
our only hope of safety is either 
a change of wind, or being able to 
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reach a swamp, a lake, or a large 
river, before your swift pursuer 
overtakes you. 

Any one who has ever witnessed 
the landing of an army at a point 
which is té become the base of fur- 
ther operations, will easily under- 
stand how little time was left for 
either mournful or poetical reflec- 
tions upon the manner in which 
such a fair spot had been converted 
into a dismal wilderness. Work, 
work, work, from daylight until 
dark, and often even until late at 
night, getting stores, horses, wag- 
gons, &c. &c. ashore, and convey- 
ing them from the beach to the 
several depots appointed for their 
reception. Road-making and open- 
ing out communications between the 
camps, which the nature of the 
ground rendered it impossible to 
have in one place, gave employment 
to a large number daily. It was 
intended to establish a large depot 
of supplies and ammunition there, 
which we could draw upon in case 
of need, or upon which we could 
fall back in the event of any unto- 
ward disaster; a hospital was to 
be equipped for the reception of the 
wounded if there should be any, 
and to which all who fell sick dur- 
ing the advance were to be sent 
back. As the Fenians had declared 
their intention of fitting out an 
armed vessel on Lake Superior for 
the purpose of attacking our store- 
ships whilst en route, and of falling 
upon our depots when left un- 
guarded by the advance of the Ex- 
pedition, it was considered necessary 
to construct a redoubt for their pro- 
tection. This entailed consi@erable 
extra labour upon the soldiers; but 
notwithstanding the frequent rains, 
the work went on merrily, so that 
when the force left Thunder Bay, 
the rear with its stores was per- 
fectly secure from any attack that 
could possibly be brought against it 
by this Hibernian brotherhood. A 


company of militia was left behind, 
with two guns, as a garrison for the 
redoubt. Of all known parts of the 
world it may be truthfully stated 
that the Thunder Bay region is the 
most subject to violent thunder- 
storms, whether owing to metal- 
lurgic influences or to geographical 
position we do not know. Many 
officers who had been “all over the 
world” admitted they had never 
heard such appalling claps of thun- 
der before. On some occasions trees 
were blown down, on others they 
were split into shreds. At times, 
especially at night, the noise was 
such that the ground seemed to 
shake, and it sounded so close that 
one expected to see the tént-pole 
riven in two. Now and then these 
storms were accompanied by rain 
of quite a tropical character, after 
which the numerous streams became 
so swollen that bridges were swept 
away, and long portions of the road, 
which had been constructed with 
infinite toil, were completely de- 
stroyed. Every such misfortune 
retarded progress. : 
The Hudson Bay officers best 
acquainted with the country, re- 
ported that we could not calculate 
upon being able to get through the 
higher region over which the route 
lay after the end of September. 
Every day was therefore of con- 
sequence; for although it was in- 
tended to leave the militia regiments 
at Fort Garry for the winter, in- 
structions had been received from 
the home authorities desiring that 
the regular troops should be brought 
back from the Red River before the 
winter set in, if it was possible to 
do so. This was not the only in- 
centive to haste; for every mail from 
the north-west brought urgent ap- 
peals from its inhabitants, praying 
for the earliest possible arrival of 
the force amongst them. Alarm, 
and a dread of some unknown 
evil, seemed to have possessed 
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their minds; men had begun to 
suspect one another, and no one 
knew to whom to look for either 
comfort or safety: all eyes and 
thoughts were bent upon the ex- 
peditionary force as the sole chance 
of deliverance from the bondage, 
both of mind and body, to which 
every loyal man was there subjected. 

As stated in our previous article, 
the Ottawa authorities had an- 
nounced that the road from Thunder 
Bay to Shebandowan Lake would 
be fit for traffic before the end of 
May; whereas by that date not 
more than thirty miles of it were 
finished, and many miles were still 
uncut through the primeval forest. 
A ruméur got abroad amongst the 
regular troops that the Canadian 
authorities were not very anxious 
to hasten the operation, lest by so 
doing they might make it possible 
for the regulars to get back before 
the winter set in; and every one 
knew that the Dominion Ministry 
was most anxious that they should 
be kept at Fort Garry for at least a 
year. 

The construction of this road was 
under the superintendence of the 
Public Works Department, the 
gentleman representing which in 
the Ministry was a French Canadian, 
and known to be heart and soul 
with the priestly party in Quebec, 
and therefore most favourably in- 
clined to Riel. Men of a suspicious 
turn of mind began to say that the 
fact of there being no road ready 
for our advance was part and parcel 
of a political scheme whereby the 
departure of the Expedition might 
be stopped altogether. Fortunately 
those who had charge of its manage- 
ment were not men to be turned 
from their plans by any ordinary 
difficulties; and as the promised 
road was not likely to be ready in 
time, another route to Shebandowan 
Lake was sought out and utilised for 
the conveyance of the boats, &c. &c. 


A large-sized river flows out of 
that lake, and being joined by two 
others of about equal magnitude, 
empties itself into Thunder Bay: it 
is known for the greater part of its 
course as the Kaministiquia River, 
The difference of level between 
Shebandowan Lake and Thunder 
Bay is more than 800 feet, and in 
descending from that great height 
the water passes over some very 
fine falls, one of which is about 
120 feet high, being one of the most 
picturesque spots in British North 
America. 

The officials of fhe Public Works 
Department who had been employed 
for several years exploring, survey- 
ing, and road-making in that dis- 
trict, had impressed upon the mili- 
tary authorities, when the plan of 
operations for the Expedition was 
being decided upon, that this river 
could not be made use of owing to 
the dangerous nature of its rapids 
and the magnitude of its falls. How- 
ever, when it was found that the 
road could not possibly be ready in 
time, an exploring party of one com- 
pany, under Captain Young, 60th 
Rifles, was sent up in boats to 
ascertain the practicability of using 
it for the conveyance of boats and 
stores. The weather was most un- 
propitious ; it poured continuously ; 
the men were never dry, having 
constantly to work up to their waists 
in water; the labour was excessive, 
but the perseverance of the above- 
mentioned officer, capable of over- 
coming any difficulties, was duly re- 
warded. This discovery was a hap- 
py event, as it rendered us indepen- 
dent of the road. 

As numerous portages have to be 
got over before we land the reader 
in the province of Manitobah, it is 
perhaps better to describe here the 
mode of crossing one, the work on 
all being alike in character, and only 
varying in amount according to the 
distance to be traversed and the 
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nature of the intervening ground. 
The bulkiest articles taken with us 
were the boats, which were all about 
30 feet long, and made in propor- 
tion. They were built with keels, 
and in form were very much like 
those used in our navy. Each 
boat carried eight or nine soldiers, 
and two or three Indians, or civil- 
ians, who had been especially en- 
gaged as skilled in managing boats 
in rapid water. The stores were 
sixty days’ provisions for all embark- 
ed, consisting of salt pork, beans, 
preserved potatoes, flour, biscuit, 
pepper, salt, tea, and sugar. The 
heaviest of these articles was the 
pork, which was packed in sinall 
barrels, weighing 200 lb. each, the 
others being in much lighter and 
much handier packages. Besides 
food, there was ammunition, in- 
trenching-todls, camp equipment, 
cooking utensils, waterproof sheets, 
blankets, &c. &c.; and with the 


artillery, two 7-pounder bronze 
guns, and their ammunition, mate- 
rial, &e. &c. 


The boats were distributed into 
brigades of six, to each of which a 
company was allotted. With each 
brigade were boat-builders’ tools, 
and all sorts of stuff for repairs, be- 
sides spare oars, sails, &c. &c, Once 
started, it was known that we should 
have to rely upon ourselves and the 
stores we took with us; for such was 
the utter barrenness of the wilder- 
ness through which we were about 
to penetrate, that nothing but wood, 
stones, and water were to be had 
there. 

Every probable, indeed almost 
every possible, contingency had to 
be thought of and provided for; and 
it may be confidently asserted that 
no expedition has ever started more 
thoroughly complete or better pre- 
pared for its work. 

_ The brigades of boats were to 
move singly or in groups of two or 
three, according to circumstances; 
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but three was the largest number 
that could work together on a port- 
age, two being the best. When one 
of these detachments reached a port- 
age—which it generally did before 
the one immediately in front of it 
had got all its stores, &c., over, and 
had again started—the boats were 
at once drawn in to the shore as 
close as possible and unloaded, the 
stores belonging to each boat being 
put in a separate pile. These were 
covered over with tarpaulins if the 
hour was too late for work, or if— 
as was always the case with the 
leading detachment, consisting of 
three brigades—the road over the 
portage had to be opened out, and 
rollers for the boats laid down upon 
it. At other times the men began 
to carry over the stores without de- 
lay, piling them in heaps, one for 
each boat, at the far end of the road. 
The ordinary method in vogue with 
Indians and the regular North 
American voyageurs for carrying 
loads, is by means of a long strap 
about three inches wide in the 
centre, where it is passed across the 
forehead, but tapering off to an inch 
in width at the ends, which are 
fastened round the barrel or parcel 
to be portaged. 

Men accustomed to this work 
will thus carry weights of 400 lb., 
and some 500 Ib., across the long- 
est portage, the loads resting on the 
upper part of the back and kept 
there by the strap going round the 
forehead. The great strain is thus 
upon the neck, which has to be 
kept. very rigid, whilst the body is 
bent well forward. 

As it could not be expected that 
soldiers untrained to such labour 
would be able to carry loads in that 
manner, short pieces of rope with a 
loop at each end were supplied to 
the boats, by means of which two 
short poles—cut in the woods at the 
portages as required—were easil 
converted into a very efficient hand- 
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barrow, of just the dimensions re- 
quired for the conveyance of the 
small barrels in which our pork and 
flour were packed. 

After, however, a little practice, 
a large proportion of the men soon 
learned to use the common portage- 
strap, their officers setting them the 
example by themselves carrying 
heavy loads with it. As soon as 
all the stores had been conveyed 
across the portage, the boats were 
hauled ashore, and dragged over 
their keels resting on small trees 
felled across the path to act as roll- 
ers. The labour involved by haul- 
ing a heavy boat up a very steep 
incline, to a height of about a hun- 
dred feet, is nochild’s play. In each 
boat there was a strong painter and 
a towing-line, by means of which 
and the leather portage-straps a sort 
of man-harness was formed when 
required, so that forty or fifty men 
could haul together. Say the port- 
age was a mile long (some were 
more), and that each man had to 
make ten trips across it before all 
the stores of his brigade were got 
over, he would have walked nine- 
teen miles during the operation, 
being heavily laden for ten of them. 
At some portages considerable en- 
gineering ingenuity was required— 
small streams had to be bridged 
and marshy spots to be corduroyed 
over. By the time our men re- 
turned many of them were expert 
axemen, and all were more or less 
skilled in the craft of the voyageur 
and American woodsman. 

The country between Prince Ar- 
thur’s Landing and Shebandowan 
Lake is wild and rugged. The 
road between those two places runs 
W.N.W., and may, for purposes 
of description, be divided into 
three sections—the first extending 
to Strawberry Creek, about eighteen 
miles; the second to the Matawan 
River, about eight miles further 
on; and the third from thence to 





Shebandowan Lake, about twenty- 
two miles more. 

The: first section is very hilly, 
the soil near the bay being sandy, 
with a surface - covering at most 
places of from six to twenty-nine 
inches of peaty mould. In the 
valleys between the hills are deep 
swamps, over which roads can only 
be made with considerable labour. 
The timber has been entirely de- 
stroyed at some places by fires, so 
that every now and then the road 
emerges from the thick forest into 
clear open spaces sometimes of many 
hundreds of acres in extent, where 
the ground is covered with the burnt 
trunks of fallen trees, piled up at 
places one over the other like spil- 
likins, an occasional pine of great 
height being left standing as it were 
to show the traveller the vastness 
of the destruction. TheSe places are 
called brulées in the language of the 
country ; and in a few years after 
the fire has passed over them, are so 
thickly covered by raspberry and 
rose bushes that it is difficult and 
tiring to cross them on foot. The 
timber consists of white and red 
spruce, pitch pine, balsam, cedar, 
tamarack, white birch, and poplar, 
the latter being at some places along 
the road in large quantities and of 
a great size. The rocks are trappean, 
a hard compact slate, with numerous 
veins of amethystine quartz and 
jasper, and jasper conglomerate, run- 
ning through them in irregular 
directions. Many silver-mines have 
been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood, and galena, plumbago, and 
copper in several forms are known 
to abound; so that no prophetic 
powers are necessary to foretell the 
great importance that this country 
will assume ere long from the de- 
velopment of its mineral resources. 
About midway in this section is the 
most rocky district traversed by the 
road, where it ascends through a 
rugged and hilly country to a beight 
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of many hundred feet above Thun- 
der Bay. This region isalso heavily 
wooded, so road- making through 
it was no easy matter. At many 
places large-sized boulders had to 
be removed from the road; and at 
others, where great rough rocks 
cropped up in the way, they were 
broken up by lighting huge fires 
around them, and by throwing 
water over them when thoroughly 
heated. This caused them to split 
up into pieces, reminding one of 
the method said to have been adopt- 
ed by Hannibal in crossing the 
Alps. 

Some half-dozen emigrants had 
settled along this first section of the 
road, the brulées enabling them to 
establish themselves without the 
labor of felling timber; and their 
little shanties were, when we arrived, 
already surrounded by potato-gar- 
dens, whilst here and there the rich 
greenness of a patch of oats gave an 
air of civilisation to the scene, Nu- 
merous small rivulets are crossed in 
this section, over which bridges and 
culverts were constructed ; also two 
streams, one about 30 and the other 
about 40 yards wide, requiring more 
substantial work in carrying the 
road over them. 

As you approach Strawberry Creek, 
which separates ‘the first from the 
second of the three sections, the 
general aspect of the country changes 
completely, and a red clay soil takes 
the place of the sand, rock, and peat 
passed over up to that point. The 
whole of the second section is com- 
posed of hills formed by this red 
clay, which, although admirably 
adapted for bricks and pottery, is 
extremely bad for road - making. 
When hard and dry, it was good 
for traffic ; but after a shower of rain 
it became so slippery that horses 
had much difficulty in keeping their 
feet, and a regularly wet day caused® 
the wheels to sink so deep, that the 
horses struggled through it with diffi- 


culty, losing shoes at every stride. 
A few days’ rain renders it impass- 
able for wheeled transport, so that 
during the operation of forwarding 
stores over it im waggons, all traffic 
was stopped several times for days 
together. 

The valley of the Kaministiquia, 
where the road crosses it, is ex- 
tremely pretty: the hills around are 
sufficiently rugged to be picturesque ; 
whilst fires have for generations 
back so frequently swept over them 
that their surface is tolerably open, 
with rocks cropping up here and 
there, as if to give shadows to the 
picture ; clumps of willow are scat- 
tered at places, whilst the river’s 
edge is fringed with bushes and 
stunted trees. The river is about 
107 yards in width, and unfordable. 
The Matawan falls into it about 
half a mile above the bridge; above 
that again is a succession of heavy 
and imposing-looking rapids, over 
which our boats were tracked with 
difficulty, and with trying labour to 
the men. 

The second section ends where 
the road crosses the Matawan by a 
bridge about 70 yards in length, 
constructed, like the previous one, 
during the preceding winter. The 
distance between the two bridges is 
about five miles, the road running 
through some deep valleys and along 
the sides of rounded hills of red clay, 
the timber of which lay about in 
decaying logs, bearing witness to 
the many fires.that have swept over 
the district at various remote periods. 

As the road descends into the 
valley of the Matawan and enters 
the third section, the character of 
the soil and scenery again changes— 
the red clay is left behind, and one 
enters a rolling country of rich 
clayey loam, with sandy rises here 
and there, all thickly wooded over. 
Two unfordable streams, one of 24, 
the other of about 33 yards in width, 
had to be bridged over in this sec 
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tion. As already stated, nearly the 
whole of the last eighteen miles of 
road, including these two bridges, had 
to be made after our arrival, which 
retarded our progress to an extent 
that had not been anticipated. 

The road is much more level in 
this section than in the other two; 
but at many places the natural 
drainage is so bad, that even up to 
the date when the force had finally 
embarked at Shebandowan, the 
track cut through the forest was 
useless as a highway for constant 
and heavy traffic. Had it not been 
discovered in time, as already de- 
tailed, that the river could be made 
available, particularly along parts of 
this third section, for the transport 
of our boats and stores, we should 
have been delayed a month or six 
weeks still further’ than we were, 
and could not possibly have reached 
Fort Garry in time to have fitted 
up barrack accommodation for the 
troops before the winter set in, or 
to have brought them back before 
the frost had closed the rivers and 
small lakes to be passed on the 
higher portions of the route. 

It was the knowledge of these 
facts, and the consciousness of the 
emergency, that justified those re- 
sponsible for the success of the Ex- 
pedition in calling upon the men to 
undergo the unceasing labour that 
was entailed upon them. ‘Sunday 
shone no Sabbath-day for them.” 
From the time the troops began to 
advance, “Push on, push on,” was 
the hourly cry of the officers; and 
every one, down to the youngest 
bugler, being taken into the leader’s 
confidence regarding the necessity 
for haste, recognised the urgency of 
the case, and put his shoulder to 
the wheel with a will and a cheery 
energy that bid defiance to all ob- 
stacles. We treated our men not as 
machines, but as reasoning beings, 
having all feelings in common with 
ourselves; and they responded to 


our appeals as British soldiers ever 
will when under men in whom they 
have unbounded confidence. 

Before a start could be made 
it was essential that at least two 
months’ supplies for the whole force 
should be collected at Shebandowan 
Lake. 

Our transport horses were v 
fat when they landed, and had to 
begin work at once, so that, although 
allowed to eat as much oats and hay 
as they could, they quickly fell off 
dreadfully in condition. The bad- 
ness of the roads rendered the work 
very severe upon them, and a large 
proportion were soon unfit for 
draught, owing to sore shoulders. 
Two causes contributed chiefly to 
this: first, the badness of the col- 
lars; and secondly, the carelessness 
of the drivers. 

The harness had been provided 
by the Canadian Government, and, 
like all the military stores supplied 
by it for this Expedition, was of an 
inferior description obtained by con- 
tract. The military force in Canada 
was to be reduced in the summer of 
1870; and orders had been received 
by the general commanding, desir- 
ing him to dispose of, on the spot, 
or to send home to England—ac- 
cording as he might think best for 
the public interest—all the military 
stores, giving the Dominion Govern- 
ment the option of buying at a val- 
uation all or any portion of them. 
We had in store plenty of harness 
and every description of article re- 
quired for the equipment of the 
force, the regulation prices of which 
were considerably below what simi- 
lar but‘ vastly inferior articles could 
be obtained for in the open market. 

It did not, however, suit the 
Ottawa Ministers, whose} province 
it was to obtain the required stores, 
to get them from our magazines; 

“they preferred purchasing the in- 
ferior and dearer articles through 
their own ‘agents from their own 
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political friends and supporters. 
When money is to be spent in 
Canada, the opportunity is seldom 
lost for furthering party objects. 
As a stronger illustration of this, we 
may here mention that the boots 
supplied to the militia regiments 
were so utterly worthless after a 
few weeks’ wear, that, upon arriv- 
ing at Thunder Bay, it was found 
necessary to send back to Canada 
for new ones from our stores—so 
that the country had to pay for two 
pair per man instead of one. 

The men for the land transport 
service were especially engaged for 
this duty by the militia depart- 
ment; and, with some exceptions, a 
more worthless set as drivers and 
horse-keepers it is searcely possible 
to imagine. Men of al! sorts of 
callings, except those accustomed to 
the care of horses, were enlisted, so 
that some of them did not even 
know how to put a set of harness 
together. As soon as these men 
got clear of a station on the road, 
and out of view of the transport 
officers, they played all sorts of 
pranks, and instead of going at a 
steady walk, chose their own pace, 
sometimes amusing themselves by 
racing. It was found necessary to 
make some examples amongst the 
worst-behaved before anything like 
discipline could be maintained 
amongst them. 

As a protection for the horses 
against the heavy rains, ranges of 
rough stables were erected at several 
places along the 48 miles of road 
between Prince Arthur’s Landing 
and the lake—the planks for those 
at the former place being brought 
from Collingwood in steamers, those 
used elsewhere being sawn from 
trees cut down where required. 
The Canadian axeman is very 
handy at constructing shelter for 
either cattle or stores: the bark of 
trees, particularly of the birch and 
tamarack, is largely used instead of 





planking. A roof is also quickly 
and efficiently made with troughs 
hewn from logs of American pop- 
lar, placed, as tiles are, in rows 
alternately convex and _ concave, 
each trough being cut of sufficient 
length to reach from the apex to 
the eave of the roof; and one large 
one, cut from a tree of greater dia- 
meter, being placed longitudinally 
at top, along the ridge, so as to cover 
up the ends of the troughs of both 
sides of the roof where they meet 
above. 

During the month of June, and 
half the month of July, the work 
on the road went on unremittingly, 
‘“‘ corduroying ” being alone attempt- 
ed; ditches were made at points only 
where they were essential to prevent 
flooding. As few of our readers 
have ever seen a corduroy road— 
may none of them ever have to 
drive over one!—a few lines de- 
scribing its construction may not 
be out of place. The course to be 
followed through the forest having 
been marked out by “blazing” a 
line of trees, the required breadth 
of road is cleared of timber and all 
serious obstructions, and partially 
levelled. Logs of from six to nine 
inches in diameter are then cut ten 
feet long, and laid close together 
side by side, small branches and 
sand or earth being strewn over 
them to fill up the unavoidable 
interstices. Such was ‘the rough 
method pursued by us; but in 
Canada more careful labour is 
bestowed upon roads of this de- 
scription when they are intended 
for more permanent use. 

Before leaving Prince Arthur’s 
Landing, a deputation of Indians 
from the neighbourhood of Fort 
Francis arrived to inquire what we 
were doing, and what were to be 
our intended movements. The 
party consisted of three men, two 
boys, and a squaw. Few of us had 
ever before seen the pure heathen 
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North American Indian, and we 
cannot say that any cf us were very 
favourably impressed by these spe- 
cimens of that people. When near 
our camp, the speaker of the party, 
called ‘ Blackstone,” having lagged 
behind the others, was overtaken 
by. an officer who was driving 
towards the bay, and who volun- 
teered by signs to give him a lift; 
the offer was good-humouredly ac- 
cepted. This Indian chief had 
never been in a wheeled conveyance 
before; and having, like all these 
wood savages, an instinctive horror 
of horses, the drive was gone 
through with more solemnity than 
pleasure. When he came in sight 
of the tents he requested permis- 
sion to dismount where there was 
a little stream of water. Pulling 
from his pocket a small piece of 
soap, he wet it, and plastered 
down his long, straight, black 
hair with it, and tied round his 
head a mink-skin, from which at 
the back stood up a row of eagle’s 
feathers, with here and there an 
ermine-tail hanging from them. 
Having thus completed his toilet, 
he came into camp. 

An English missionary who had 
recently arrived from Canada, and 
who lived close to the beach, in- 
vited the whole party to his tent, 
where he gave them a good dinner 
—no easy matter, as an Indian will 
eat as mueh as four white men if 
allowed to have as much as he likes. 
The feast over, the zealous clergy- 
man thought he might improve the 
occasion by administering to their 
spiritual wants ; but they no sooner 
understood his object than they 
hastily bolted from his tent as if it 
had been infected, such is their horror 
of those who seek to convert them. 

The deputation was formally pre- 
sented to Colonel Wolseley, and a 
great deal of talking ensued. The 
Indians call such an_ interview 
a ‘“pow-wow,” and are very fond 


of making long speeches at them, 
Many of the chiefs have great ora- 
torical powers, and use much ges- 
ticulation when declaiming. They 
expressed astonishment at finding 
us making a road through their 
country without having previously 
made any treaty for their lands, and 
were very anxious to enter upon the 
subject of the terms we intended 
proposing for the extinction of their 
territorial rights. These men had 
really no just claim to the land near 
the bay, nor, indeed, one might 
say to the land lying between the 
hills and Lake Superior, as_ they 
never hunted there; and beyond 
those hills, until you reached Rainy 
River, there was no land worth 
making a treaty about. They were 
told that there was no intention 
whatever of making any arrange- 
ments on the subject at present: but 
that hereafter, should the Canadian 
Government require any of their 
land, a suitable treaty would be 
made, when ample justice would be 
done them. They expressed them- 
selves as devotedly loyal to the 
‘Great Mother” — meaning the 
Queen—and anxious to assist their 
white brethren to the utmost of 
their power. They were made to 
understand that we merely wished 
for a right of way through their 
territory, and that we had no inten- 
tion of occupying their lands. Pro- 
mises were made to them that their 
head men should receive suitable 
presents; but that as we were 
pressed extremely for time, and 
would have great difficulty in carry- 
ing enough supplies with us to last 
during our tedious journey, they 
must not expect to receive them 
from the soldiers this year; that 
the officer who was then represent- 
ing Canada at Fort Francis would 
arrange all particulars as to the 
quantities of things they were to be 
given, and when and where they 
were to receive them. 
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They said they would go back 
and inform their friends of what 
had been told them, and in the 
mean time we were welcome to help 
ourselves to as much wood and 
water along the line of route as we 
might require daily. 

These representatives of the once 
flourishing tribe of Ojibewahs—or 
Chippewahs, as they are indifferently 
called—were fine straight - looking 
men, and moved about with a cer- 
tain dignity of bearing. Never but 
once did any of them express as- 
tonishment at what they saw, when 
the oldest of the party, after long 
and silent contemplation of the 
busy scene at our crowded wharf, 
said, ‘‘What a number of white 
men there must be in the world!” 
They were told to help themselves 
to a suit of clothes each from a 
shop which an enterprising trades- 
man had established near camp; 
and, with the usual childishness and 
improvidence of their race, they 
seemed to select those articles which, 
of all others, were least suited for 
the life they had to lead—a frock- 
coat of the finest cloth being the 
garment most dear to them. 

Early in July our headquarters 
were transferred to the bridge over 
the Matawan River, a most pic- 
turesque spot. Immediately below 
the bridge there was a fall, and 
below that again a series of rapids 
for many miles. The banks being 
wooded down to the water’s edg 
there was some difficulty in clearing 
sufficient space for the camp of two 
battalions, and the large mass of 
provisions which .it was found 
necessary to collect there. Here we 
erected stables and rough store- 
houses, so that the place quickly 
assumed the appearance of a little 
village busy with life, where the 
noise of the blacksmith’s hammer 
resounded from early dawn until 
dark. The departure of empty 
waggons, and the arrival of loaded 
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ones, went on at all hours; and the 
noisy scene at the falls, where the 
boats arriving by river from Thunder 
Bay had to be portaged over about 
fifty yards, impressed upon the 
stranger visiting our camps the 
earnestness of the work before us. 
The black flies and sand-flies were 
very troublesome at times, but a 
merciful Providence has only given 
them power to annoy man by day, 
so that, except occasionally, when 
the never-flagging mosquito buzzed 
round our heads at night, our sleep 
was undisturbed. Before leaving 
Canada we had heard such “ travel- 
lers’ yarns” about the positive torture 
we should have to undergo from 
flies, that considerable trouble was 
taken to design, as a protection 
against them, a veil made of net, 
shaped like a bag open at both ends: 
it was to be worn round the head, 
with which it was prevented from 
coming in contact by hoops made 
of fine crinoline wire. Much ex- 
pense had also been incurred in 
providing each boat with a can. of 
stuff known to all salmon-fishermen 
in North America as mosquito oil. 
It is made with creosote and penny- 
royal; and when the face is well 
anointed with this disgusting un- 
guent, no mosquito or other winged 
torment will touch you as longas itis 
fresh. The parties engaged in bring- 
ing up the boats by river, and some 
of those stationed at places along 
the road, were occasionally glad to 
use the veil towards evening; but 
after the final start of the force from 
Shebandowan, the only use they 
were put to was for straining water 
through on the Lake of the Woods, 
where, as will be hereafter described, 
the water was almost opaque from 
the vegetable matter it held in sus- 
pension. The. oil came in useful 
for burning in the lamps when the 
supply taken for them had been 
expended. 
Although the extreme measures of 
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veils and oil were not found necessary, 
yet whilst we were encamped in the 
woods, the mosquitoes were always 
sufficiently annoying to render it 
desirable to have as much smoke as 
possible round where you sat in the 
evening, to keep them at a distance. 
In frent of each tent-door, as soon 
as the sun went down, you generally 
saw what the backwoodsman calls a 
“smudge” smouldering away, filling 
the tents with the volumes of steamy 
smoke which it emitted. A smudge 
is simply a small fire, on which 
is put damp moss, or wet rotten 
wood or bark, which in burning 
gives out clouds of vapour laden 
with carbonic acid gas. To impreg- 
nate the air more effectually, the 
smudge was frequently placed actu- 
ally inside the tent, the door being 
left open, so that the flies incom- 
moded by the atmosphere might 
escape. When the tent is com- 
pletely filled with smoke, the door 
is fastened up for the night, so that 
no mosquito can enter. ‘ 

The stores were brought by our 
land-transport waggons as far as the 
Matawan camp; the road as far as 
that being in fine weather very good, 
all things considered. The great nut 
to crack was to get them over the 
twenty-two miles between there and 
Lake Shebandowan, a small portion 
only of that distance having a prac- 
ticable road over it. Every mile of 
navigable water on the River was 
therefore made use of, the stores being 
sent up for the first few miles in 
boats, then conveyed a few more 
miles in waggons, then in boats 
again for about eleven miles, then 
a short distance again by waggon, 
and finally by water again for the 
last three miles to Shebandowan 
Lake: there they were collected on 
a sandy beach, previous to being 
distributed amongst the brigades 
as they started finally for Fort 
Garry. . 

It is scarcely necessary to remind 


the mercantile reader that this 
“breaking bulk” so repeatedly, in- 
jured the stores considerably, and 
entailed much labour on the sol- 
diers. 

The only recreations enjoyed by 
our men were bathing and fishing. 
Of the former, whilst working in 
the boats, all had more than enough, 


for the men had constantly to work. 


in the water; but whilst employed 
at road-making or moving stores 
on shore, a swim after the day’s 
work was ended was most enjoyable. 
The water in Lake Superior is al- 
ways very cold; but that in some of 
the rivers—the Matawan, for in- 
stance—was positively tepid, so 
that the men would roll about in 
it for a length of time without feel- 
ing any ill effects. The strangest 
phenomenon was in M’Neil’s Bay, 
on Lake Shebandowan, when,. in 
swimming, at one moment you pass- 
ed through a narrow strip of very 
cold water, and the next instant 
you were in water as warm as the 
human body. The effect was most 
curious, and is supposed to come 
from springs rising from the bottom 
of the lake in that shallow portion 
of it. When encamped at Prince 
Arthur’s Landing the men caught 
immense quantities of lake trout, 
many of them weighing ten or 
twelve pounds, those of five or six 
being considered small. They are 
without exception the most tasteless 


yof the finny tribe. There is nothing 


repulsive about them, either in ap- 
pearance or in flavour, but still, as 
food, we know of no thing which is 
less palatable without being posi- 
tively nauseous. At the various 
other camps along the road, and 
subsequently during the advance 
upon Fort Garry, the men used to 
catch pike by trolling from the 
boats. Those with black backs 
were fair eating; but the other sorts 
were bony and soft, with a muddy 
flavour. Each brigade was fur- 
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nished with a fishing-net, as it was 
expected that large quantities of 
fish would be obtained along the 
line of route to vary the daily diet: 
but it was subsequently found im- 
possible to use them; for being so 
pressed for time, we never halted for 
a day until we reached Fort Alex- 
ander, close to Lake Winnipeg ; and 
as every one worked hard ‘until dark 
every evening, there was never time 
for net-setting. 

Headquarters were moved on the 
14th July, to a spot within about 
three and a half miles of Shebando- 
wan Lake. The 16th of that month 
had for some time been named for 
the departure of the first detachment ; 
but as the day drew near, so much 
still remained to be done, that few 
believed it possible to carry out the 
programme laid down. The spot 
on the lakes selected as the starting- 
point was at its extreme eastern end, 
where there was a beach of bright 
yellow sand for some hundreds of 
yards devoid of rocks orstones. The 
forest reaching down to the water’s 
edge, entailed a considerable amount 
of clearing before sufficient space for 
a small camp, and for the marquees 
to hold the perishable stores, could 


- be obtained. A wharf was soon run 


out into the deep water, alongside of 
which the boats were to be loaded. 
A cooper’s shop was established, 
where all the barrels that had re- 
ceived injury during their many 
changes from carts to boats, and vice 
versi, were re-hooped, those from 
which the brine had leaked being 
refilled. Carpenters were hard at 
work repairing the boats, many of 
which leaked considerably, all having 
suffered more or less from the sharp- 
pointed rocks of the Kaministiquia. 
According to the arrangements made 
with the Canadian authorities, thre 
boats were to have been handed 
over to us complete with all their 
own stores ; but unfortunately, from 
want of an organised system, and 
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from the lack of an efficient staff to 
carry out the instructions received 
from Ottawa, the details of all such 
arrangements throughout the pro- 
gress of the Expedition invariably 
fell to the ground. The result was, 
that according as every six or eight 
boats arrived daily, they had to be 
fitted with rowlocks, masts, sails, 
rudders, ete.: those made for each 
individual boat were not to be found ; 
so that really the onus of fitting out 
the boats devolved upon the troops, 
each captain looking after the equip: 
ment for the boats of his own brigade. 
This occasioned some delay ; for as 
the boats were of many different 
models and sizes, rudders, etc., re- 
quired much alteration before they 
could be made to fit boats of a dif- 
ferent class from those for which 
they had been constructed. 

During the progress of this Expe- 
dition, we had many opportunities 
of observing from behind the scenes 
how Government affairs are managed 
in Canada, where every day the cor- 
rupt practices common in Washing- 
ton are being more and more adopt- 
ed. The gentleman who represented 
the Public Works Department with 
us was a most hard-working man, 
who never spared himself in any 
way. If he was always over-sanguine, 
it was at least an agreeable failing, 
and perhaps arose from calculations 
based upon the belief that other men 
would work as hard as he did him- 
self. He had his hands always full, 
and had as much to do as any man, 
aided by the most efficient of staffs, 
could possibly do well. Alas for 
his sake, for the good of the service, 
and for the progress of the Expedi- 
tion, those under him, with one or 
two exceptions, were the most help- 
lessly useless men that it is possible 
to imagine! Instead of being per- 
mitted to choose his own assistants, 
he had all sorts of hangers-on about 
the Ministers forced upon him. Some 
were broken-down drunkards who 
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it was thought by their friends might 
be reclaimed, if they could only be 
sent on an errand into a country 
where no whisky was to be had. 
All more or less belonged to the 
class known in America as “ loafers ” 
—men who lived no one knew how, 
spending nearly all their time in 
bars, “ liquoring-up” and smoking. 
We were much amused one day 
upon entering into conversation with 
a young gentleman who called him- 
self the ‘‘ book-keeper ” at one of the 
roadside stations. He, upon being 
asked’ the employment he had been 
hired for, said, most naively, that 
having a brother in Manitobah 
whom he desired to see, his uncle, 
the Minister for Public Works, had 
placed him upon the staff of that 
department, so that he might be 
taken there in one of our boats 
without expense to himself. When 
appointments are to be given away, 
it is not a question of obtaining 
good men, but of how party pur- 
poses may be served by a judicious 
allotment of them amongst politi- 
cal supporters and their relations. 

Strong westerly winds prevailed 
on Lake Shebandowan whilst the 
final arrangements were being made 
for our start, so that upon some days 
such a sea came rolling in and break- 
ing upon the shore that it was im- 
possible to load boats,or to get them 
off had we even succeeded in equip- 
ping them. Most fortunately these 
“blows” seldom became powerful 
until about nine or ten a.m., and 
generally wore themselves out to- 
wards four or five p.m., so that we 
had almost always several hours in 
the morning and evening for push- 
ing on our work. 

On the night of the 15th July 
we had the most violent thunder- 
storm experienced during the entire 
operation. The heavens seemed at 
times as if to open and let fall great 
crushing weights of exploding sub- 
stance upon the earth beneath, which 





they struck with blows that made 
all nature shake and tremble. Then 
followed what is commonly known 
as rain, but which in this instance 
was as sheets of water tumbling upon 
us in rapid succession, beginning 
suddenly and ending as abruptly, 
The morning of the 16th was, how- 
ever, fine, with a bright sun shin- 
ing, and ‘a strong westerly wind 
blowing, which, although it served 
to dry up everything, raised such 
a sea on the lake that wave after 
wave rolled in towards shore, break- 
ing with a heavy surf over the sandy 
beach in M’Neil’s Bay. Whilst 
this lasted little could be done: the 
empty boats were either kept moored 
out in deep water in strings one 
behind the others, or were drawn up 
high and dry on the shore. © Its 
force lessened as the sun approached 
the horizon; and as the lake became 
sufficiently calm, boat after boat was 
brought alongside the wharf and 
received its allotted cargo. Such 
a scene of bustle and excitement is 
seldom to be witnessed. Each boat 
had to be complete in itself with 60 
days’ provisions for all on board, 
with ammunition, camp equipment, 
and a hundred other things, all essen- 


tial for health and safety. Every . 


one felt that their comfort and pre- 
servation would be endangered if 
any of the articles selected after so 
much careful thought by General 
Lindsay were forgotten; for we all 
knew that in a few hours we should 
have bid a long farewell to civilisa- 
tion, and that ere many days had 
passed we should be beyond the 
reach of all assistance from the out- 
side world. Officers and non-com- 
missioned were running about in all 
directions, some searching for oars, 
others for rhissing sails, etc. Here 
a sergeant came to say that the spare 
rowlocks issued to his boat would 
not fit; another reported that al- 
though he had been given a lamp, he 
had not received any oil for it,—and 
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so on; staff officers running about 
in all directions, endeavouring to rec- 
tify mistakes and smooth down dif- 
ficulties. To a civilian unacquainted 
with the working of an army, and 
the manner in which various duties 
are classified, divided and subdi- 
vided amongst ranks and individ- 
uals, each having their special work 
assigned to them, such a scene must 
have been like Pandemonium let 
loose. 

The boats being duly loaded, the 
crews were put into them. In more 
than one instance it was found that 
the men when placed on the thwarts 
had no room to stretch their legs 
so as to enable them to row, and 
a restowage of cargo had therefore 
to be effected. All were laden to 
the utmost extent compatible with 
safety. Up to a late hour the pro- 
per number of voyageurs had not 
arrived. The original intention was 
to have three in each boat who 
were to steer it, and manage it when 
in rapid water—an art of itself 
requiring great nerve as well as 
lengthened expetience. 

At the last moment the number 
per boat had to be reduced to two, 
more not being fortheoming. 

The sun had disappeared for some 
time ere, all being in readiness, the 
order was given for this first detach- 
ment to “shove off.” It consisted 
of two companies of the 60th Rifles, 
a detachment of Royal Engineers 
and of Royal Artillery, with two 7- 
pounder guns, all under command of 
Colonel Feildon of the 60th. 

The wind had died away com- 
pletely, leaving the surface of the 
lake calm as a mirror, wherein was 
reflected only the mist of the ap- 
proaching evening. There was no 
hum of birds or insects from the 
woods which fringed its shores, no 
swallows rippled its smoothness in 
their hunt after an evening meal. 
Except at this little spot, where we 
were all bustle and excitement, the 
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scene had the stillness of death about 
it, which in the distance seemed all 
the more deathlike from the con- 
trast between it and the noise im- 
mediately around us. This absence 
of animal or even insect life in the 
North American woods is one of 
their most striking characteristics. 

It was a pretty sight to see this 
little flotilla of boats row off over 
the lake whilst it still glowed with 
the golden tinges of the sun’s last 
rays. It called to mind many an 
account read in early youth of very 
similar scenes, when freebooting 
Norsemen weighed anchor and shook 
out their sails in some secluded in- 
let bent upon adventure. Except 
that we had rifled guns and cannon, 
our equipment and our arrangements 
for overcoming the obstacles of na- 
ture were of a most primitive de- 
scription. It seemed curious that 
a military expedition should be fitted 
out in such an advanced era of civili- 
sation, in an age so justly celebrated 
for its inventions and its progress in 
those arts and sciences which now 
enter so largely into the organisation 
of armies, and yet that it should not 
be possible to enlist into its services 
the aid either of steam or of the 
electric se The sail and the 


oar were to be our means of propul- 
sion, as ox ee been those of the 
Greeks and Romans in classic times ; 


and when arrived at the end of our 
600 miles’ journey, we should have 
as much difficulty and as far to send 
in order to communicate with even 
the nearest telegraph office, as Csesar 
had when he sent a messenger to 
Rome, announcing his successful de- 
scent upon our shores more than 
1900 years ago. 

All sorts of melancholy prophecies 
had been published in the papers as 
to the dangers we should have to 
encounter. We were to be devoured 
by mosquitoes and other flies. It 
was said the Indians themselves 
could not live in the woods during 
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July; others who knew the country 
declared that the heat was then so 
stifling that the most acclimatised 
hunters had to forsake them, and 
seek for air and breath along the 
shores of Lake Superior. Many 
asserted that the Indians would 
never permit us to pass through 
their country without enforcing the 
payment of a large subsidy ; whilst 
many laughed at the notion of ever 
attempting to make the journey to 
Fort Garry in anything except bark 
canoes manned by Indians. When 
told of the description of boats we 
were taking with us, some pitied us 
as poor deluded people, totally ig- 
norant of what was before us; whilst 
all these wiseacres seemed to con- 
sider us as men whom the gods hav- 
ing doomed to destruction had first 
becrazed. 

Sensible men who had but recent- 
ly returned vid the United States 
from Manitobah said that our force 
ought at least to be three times 
stronger than it was: that Riel 
was on the look-out for our advance, 
and intended to defend step by step 
and mile by mile the difficult coun- 
try we should have to pass through, 
where a few good huntsmen, accus- 
tomed to the woods, could annihilate 
an army ; in fact, that General Brad- 
dock’s fate was in store for us, &e. 
&c. Never did any expedition have 
more lugubrious prophecies made 
concerning it. 

From time to time the soldiers 
were, however, encouraged by intel- 
ligence received from Red River an- 
nouncing Ricl’s determination to 
show fight. The work on the 
Kaministiquia River had. been so 
very severe, and that of road-making 
—always distasteful to soldiers—so 
very wearisome, that all looked for- 
ward to the embarkation at Sheban- 
dowan Lake as a relief from toil, or 
at least regarded it as a new phase 
in the undertaking whose novelty 
alone would compensate for any 


drawbacks attendant upon it. From 
the 1st June to the 16th July (when 
this first detachment started) it had 
rained upon twenty-three days. Fine 
weather always cheers men up when 
in the field; and as the embarkation 
took place on a lovely day, this fact, 
added to the novelty of the opera- 
tion, raised our animal spirits. Even 
the few of a desponding tempera- 
ment, who for some time before had 
never ceased repeating that a start 
was out of the question “for a long 
time ’’—even these men were seen to 
smile with gratification as the boats 
pushed off from shore, the men 
cheering for ‘‘ Fort Garry.” 

No men ever began an under- 
taking, notwithstanding the evil 
forebodings of croakers, with lighter 
hearts; every man seemed as if he 
was embarking at Richmond for a 
pleasure-trip on the river; and all, 
the private just as much as the 
officer, appeared to take a real earn- 
est interest in their work. They 
were pictures of good health and 
soldier-like condition. Whilst sta- 
tioned at Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
and the other larger camps, the men 
had fresh meat, bread, and potatoes 
every day. No spirits were allowed 
throughout the. journey to Fort 
Garry, but all ranks had daily a 
large ration of tea. This was one 
of the very few military expedi- 
tions ever: undertaken by English 
troops where intoxicating liquor 
formed no part of the daily ration. 
It was an experiment based upon 
the practice common in Canada, 
where the lumbermen, who spend 
the whole winter in the backwoods, 
employed upon the hardest labour, 
and exposed to a freezing tempera- 
ture, are allowed no spirits, but 
have an unlimited quantity of tea. 
Our old-fashioned generals accept, 
without any attempt fo question its 
truth, the traditional theory of rum 
being essential to keep British sol- 
diers in health and humour. Let 
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us hope that the experience we have 
acquired during the Red River Ex- 
pedition may have buried for ever 
this old-fogyish superstition. Never 
have the soldiers of any nation been 
called upon to perform more un- 
ceasingly hard work; and it may 
be confidently asserted, without 
dread of contradiction, that no men 
have ever been more cheerful or 
better behaved in every respect. No 
spirit-ration means no crime; and 
even the doctors, who anticipated 
serious illness from the absence of 
liquor, will allow that no troops 
have ever been healthier than we 
were from the beginning to the end 
of the operation. With the excep- 
tion of slight cases of diarrhoea, 
arising from change of diet, it may 
be said that sickness was unknown 
amongst us. 

The same busy scene was repeated 
daily up to the 2d August, when 
the last detachment started. The 
weather had improved greatly, and 
remained good until nearly the end 
of August, when it again turned to 
rain. The expeditionary force, from 
front to rear, covered the route for 
150 miles ; but as arrangements had 
been made for communicating and 
sending messages either backwards 
or forwards, and as the officer com- 
manding the whole force travelled 
about in a bark canoe, well manned 
by Indians, going from one detach- 
ment to another as he considered 
necessary, all were well in hand, and 
under his control for concentration 
at any time, should circumstances 
have required it. The officer com- 
manding each brigade had _ been 
furnished with a map of the route, 
which, although far from accurate, 
gave a sufficiently detailed delinea- 
tion of the country to enable them 
to steer their course by compass 
across the large lakes. We had 
been promised an ample supply of 
guides, but only very few were forth- 
coming when required. 

VOL. @IX.—NO. DCLXIIL. 
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The officer representing the Cana - 
dian Government with us, whde 
duty it was to have furnished them, 
found at the last moment that the 
Indians he had depended upon to 
act in this capacity held back and 
refused the ‘ job” upon all sorts of 
excuses. As described in the pre- 
vious article, the priesthood of Can- 
ada being much opposed to this 
Expedition, had preached it down 
everywhere ; and there can be little 
doubt that priestly influence was 
brought to bear upon the Christian 
Indians settled near Fort William, 
to prevent them from acting as our 
guides. These Indians are partial- 
ly civilised, many of them speak 
French, and a considerable proportion 
can write their own language in a 
character which has been invented 
especially for them. They live in 
houses clustered together on both 
banks of the Kaministiquia, a few 
miles above where it falls into Lake 
Superior. The village, for such it 
may be called, is known as the 
‘‘Mission,” from the Jesuit esta- 
blishment there. They cultivate 
small patches of ground ; but their 
chief means of obtaining a _liveli- 
hood is by hunting and fishing, and 
by working for the Hudson Bay 
Company as voyageurs on the in- 
land rivers, transporting goods from 
one post to the others. This Expe- 
dition to Red River would have 
been a godsend to them if they had 
not been tampered with, as it would 
have afforded. them lucrative em- 
ployment. They know every river, 
lake, and portage in the country as 
far as Fort Francis ; and in previous 
years, when exploring and surveying 
parties had been at work in their 
country, they had done good ser- 
vice in a most willing and cheerful 
manner. 

They are a simple-minded but 
very superstitious race, easily ruled 
by the Jesuit Father who has spent 
his life amongst them doing good. 
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umour was busy at this village 
ffightening them with stories of 
Riel’s determination to fight, and of 
the great numbers of armed men at 
his back. These Christian Chip- 
pewahs have an extraordinary dread 
of war—so much so, that when we 
had reached Fort Francis, the few 
who did accompany us so far —be- 
came terror-stricken by the warlike 
reports that Riel’s emissaries had 
spread amongst the Indians in that 
district, and positively refused to 
go any further. When a little co- 
ercion was tried by telling them 
that we could not afford to give 
them any provisions to take them 
back to their homes unless they 
kept with us, they bewailed their 
fate, many of them with tears, say- 
ing they would risk anything sooner 
than go on where there was to be 
fighting—their determination was 
not to be shaken by any arguments 
or promises. The warlike character- 
istics for which the North American 
Indian was so celebrated, if they are 
faithfully described in ‘‘ Hiawatha” 
and Cooper’s novels, have disap- 
peared even from the once celebrated 
tribe of Irroquois. Of this latter 
race we had a considerable number 
as voyageurs, a large proportion of 
whom were most anxious to turn 
back from Fort Francis when they 
heard the startling accounts of the 
number of Riel’s followers, and of 
his determination to fight. Their 
minds were only to be quieted by 
assuring them of the falseness of 
these rumours. 

Shebandowan Lake, about 20 
miles long and a few wide, run- 
ning in a W. by N. direction, has 
no striking features to distinguish it 
from thousands of other lakes in 
Canada. It has about the same pro- 
portion of islands, and the same 
cliffess shore common to nearly all 
of them. As it'is almost at the sum- 
mit level forming the watershed be- 
tween the basins of the St. Lawrence 


and the rivers which flow into Hud- 
son Bay, no mountains abut upon 
it, although there are some hills in 
the distance. The north side had 
been burnt over for miles inland, 
where blackened trunks stood up 
against the sky-line as one viewed 
the shore from the boats. For miles 
raspberry-bushes had taken the place 
of the destroyed forest, the fruit of 
which supplied a good supper to the 
several detachments that had to 
spend the evening there. The south- 
ern side is thickly wooded with very 
poor timber, poplar being the pre- 
vailing tree ; indeed there is so much 
rock and so little soil everywhere in 
this vicinity, that it is only wonder- 
ful how anything can grow. A por- 
tage of about three-quarters of a mile 
took us into another lake about 8 
miles long, our course over which 
was due north ; Lac des Mille Lacs 
was reached from it by a portage of 
over a mile in length. The latter is 
a curiously-shaped and straggling ex- 
panse of water, in which there are 
islands without number, many being 
of sufficient size to have great bays 
stretching for miles into them. One 
island so closely resembles another 
that it is wonderful how any of us 
found our way over the 20 miles to 
be travelled before we reached the 
next portage. Even the brigade fur- 
nished with the most experienced 
guides, strayed sometimes for hours 
out of their course. Steering solely 
by the compass took one repeatedly 
into these large bays ; and nothing is 
more disheartening then finding one’s 
self in a cul de sac after a pull for 
many miles up one of these bays, 
and having to row back again to 
search for another passage. Imme- 
diately as we passed out of this lake 
we had the stream with us all the 
rest of our voyage. 

Having steered for about the first 
5 miles over this lake a N.W. 
course, the general direction for 
more than 100 miles is S.W.: a 
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slight detour is then made to the 
south, and the rest of the journey 
as far as Fort Francis is in a N. W. 
direction. 

We shall not weary the reader 
with descriptions of the many lakes 
and rivers and dreary portages passed 
over during the journey, but in order 
to give a general idea of the country, 
we shall divide it into three sections : 
the first, between Shebandowan and 
Fort Francis ; the second, from thence 
to Fort. Alexander; and the third, 
from that place to Fort Garry, the 
objective point of the Expedition. 

The first section is a dreary region ; 
unfit, from its sterile barrenness, for 
man’s habitation. Rock, water, and 
stunted trees everywhere. When 
it was necessary to pitch tents, we 
seldom found enough soil for the 
pegs to support them, and were 
forced to use large stone instead. 
The surface is covered with moss, 
which in some places was so thick 
that, with a blanket rolled round one, 
our bivouac had all the softness of 
a luxurious spring bed. The blue- 
berry-bushes were in full fruit as we 
went along, affording us many a good 
meal, and enabling us to vary the 
usual menu of salt pork and biscuit. 
We met numerous families of In- 
dians, who thronged round our boats 
begging for provisions. They were 
an intolerable nuisance, and so very 
dirty that their presence gives one 
a sort of creeping sensation. It was 
curious to see them arrive at a por- 
tage, a family travelling generally in 
two or three canoes. The lord and 
master would step ashore, pull his 
canoe up, and shouldering his gun 
would stalk off to the other side, 
leaving his wife or wives, as the case 
might be, and perhaps his mother, 
to carry over the canoes and all their 
worldly goods. 

We were once pointed out an old 
woman who some years ago had sup- 
ported life, when in a starving con- 
dition, by eating human flesh—by no 


means an extraordinary or unusua 

occurrence amongst those people wher 
in such straits. She was certainly a 
most loathsome creature to look at; 
her face was so deeply wrinkled, and 
the wrinkles so full of dirt, that she 
seemed as if tattooed. 

We generally spared these poor 
creatures a little from our ration ; 
whatever we gave them was put 
into a pot, in which was boiled to- 
gether pork, flour, blueberries, fish, 
biscuit, &ce. &e. No two things 
could be too incongruous to be boiled 
at the same time. They never roast, 
grill, or stew, boiling being their sole 
idea of the culinary art. They were 
very fond of the water in which the 
pork was boiled, drinking it freely, 
as if it was some delicious beverage. 
They generally carried in their canoes 
a fish-skin bottle filled with sturgeon- 
oil, of which they took copious 
draughts at times. ‘The women wear 
their hair in one long plait hanging 
down behind, the men in two, very 
often joined at the ends. So very 
beardless are the men, that when one 
meets a canoe with Indians sitting 
in it, there might often be difficuity 
in distinguishing the sexes, if it were — 
not for this variety in the number 
of plaits with which they are cojfés. 
The women always wear leggings 
from the knee to the ankle, with a 
petticoat reaching to the calf .of, the 
leg; an open cloth» jacket, with a 
sort of boddice supported by braces 
over the shoulders, completes their 
costume. The men were generally . 
clothed in woollen garments, most- 
ly of quaint old-fashioned patterns 
purchased at the Hudson Bay posts. 
Having become accustomed to the 
coats made in the style common 
here a hundred years ago, the In- 
dians will not purchase those of 
any other pattern; so that the Com- 
pany, who have their tailoring done 
in London, have to get the clothes 
they require for exportation ‘made 
accordingly. Unlike their squaws, 
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they almost always wear some sort 
of shirt ; and although they are fre- 
quently without trousers, they never, 
from earliest boyhood, go without a 
breech-cloth. They seldom or never 
build a hut of even the roughest de- 
scription, living, as their ancestors 
have done for centuries, in wigwams 
made with birch-bark stretched over 
poles driven into the ground in a 
circle, and all meeting at the top. 
An aperture is left to serve as a chim- 
ney, for they light a fire and cook 
within during cold weather. The 
space left as a door is closed by a 
curtain. Altogether it is a cold resi- 
dence in a climate where the Fahren- 
heit thermometer ranges for months 
from zero to many degrees below it. 

During the whole of our journey 
to Fort Francis we seldom had a 
favourable wind. Although this 
added greatly to our labour at the 
oar, still it blew us fine weather. 
Easterly winds in these regions 
bring the evaporations from the 
great lakes, which break into heavy 
showers of rain against the hills 
forming the height of land. Most 
of the rain we had fell at night; 
and if we occasionally had a wet 
bivouac, wood was plentiful, and 
we were able to dry ourselves easily 
before large fires. Now and then 
we got a slant of wind, and when 
the weather was fine there were 
ample materials for the artist’s brush, 
the white sails standing out so well 
against the dark-green foliage com- 
mon to every island and shore 
throughout the route. 

The only difficult and dangerous 
rapids in this section were on the 
Sturgeon River, where extreme care 
is necessary in running them. A 
number of Irroquois were perma- 
nently stationed there until all the 
troops had gone by, who took down 
every boat, only one being totall 
wrecked. It isa fine sight to oeteh 
the8e splendid boatmen taking a 
boat down. Four generally rowed 
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or paddled ; two others steered, with 
large-sized paddles—one in the bow, 
the other in the stern. The post of 
honour is in the bow; and it was 
curious to see how their eyes spark- 
led with fiery enthusiam as they 
approached the roaring, seething wa- 
ters, where the breaking of a paddle, 
or a false movement of any sort, 
would send the whole crew to cer- 
tain death. They seemed thoroughly 
at home at the most trying moment; 
for there is generally in all rapids 
one particular spot—perhaps where 
some back eddy from a rock tends 
to suck in everything that ap- 
proaches—that is the climax of the 
danger, which, if passed safely, the 
rest is easy sailing. The intensity 
of the look with which they regard 
the rushing water in front of them 
whilst every fibre in their powerful 
frames is at its utmost tension, is a 
thing to be admired, but not to be 
described in words, nor even on 
canvas. There is a mixture of 
extreme, almost unearthly, enjoy- 
ment, alloyed with a realisation of 
the danger to be encountered, in 
their expression, which we never 
remember having seen in any face 
before, except in the countenance of 
soldiers at the hottest moment of 
a storming-party. It bespoke the 
earnestness of men prepared to dare 
anything, and who gloried and rev- 
elled in the attendant danger. 

Our daily routine was as follows: 
At the first streak of daylight (occa- 
sionally long before it) the réveillé 
was sounded, followed quickly by 
a cry of “Fort Garry” from every 
tent or bivouac fire. This was the 
watchword of the force, as ‘‘ Arms 
men, and canoes” (“‘Arma virum- 
que cano”’) was the punning motto 
adopted for us by our witty chaplain. 
Tents were struck and stowed away 
in the boats, and all were soon on 
board and working hard at the oar. 
We halted for an hour at 8 a.m. for 
breakfast, and again for another hour 
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for dinner at 1 p.m., and finally for 
the night about 6 or 7 p.m. It was 
surprising, after the first week’s prac- 
tice, to see the rapidity with which 
the men cooked: they quickly be- 
came most expert at lighting fires, 
cutting down trees, &. &c. The 
sun soon burnt them a dark colour ; 
indeed some became nearly black, 
the reflection from the water having 
a very bronzing effect upon the 
skin. The wear and tear upon their 
clothes was excessive: carrying 
loads on their backs: tore their 
shirts and coats, whilst the con- 
stant friction from rowing soon 
wore large holes in their trousers, 
which, being patched with canvas 
from the bags in which the beans 
or other provisions had been car- 
ried, gave them a most motley 
appearance. Leading a sort of 
amphibious life, they were well 
nicknamed the ‘“ canvas - backed 


ducks.” This constant pulling was: 


very monotonous employment; but 
we had a goal to reach, and all felt 
that every stroke of the oar brought 
us nearer to it. The long portages 
were most trying to the pluck and 
endurance of our men, and it is 
very questionable whether the sol- 
diers of any other nation would or 
could have gone through the same 
amount of physical labour that fell 
to our lot daily. It is upon such 
occasions that we learn to appreciate 
the full value of the British officer. 
He may be idle in peace, but the 
very amusements of his idle hours— 
boating, shooting, hunting, cricket, 
&e. &.—tit him to shine, when 
hard work has to be done, in a 
manner that would be impossible 
to the spectacled bookworm of Ger- 
many, or the café-lounging flaneur 
of France. Our officers carried 
barrels of pork and other loads on 
their backs like the men; and the 
emulation and rivalry between the 
captains of companies, each being 
afraid that he should be passed in 


the race, soon spread to all ranks. 
You had only to tell a detachment 
that some other company had done 
a thing without any great effort, to 
insure its prompt execution. There 
was also called into play the rivalry 
between the regulars and the mili- 
tia. The latter were determined 
that, no matter what the former 
did, they would not be beaten. 
The regulars were in front all the 
time. One had only to tell them 
that they were making so little pro- 
gress that the militia complained of 
being kept back by their slowness, 
to cause them to push ahead at any 
required speed; and, vice versd, if 
you told the militia that the regu- 
lars were running away from them, 
each successive company hurried on 
until those in the immediate front 
were overtaken. Indeed it may be 
said that each detachment trod 
upon the heels of the one before it, 
all were so eager to get on. . At 
some shallow places the men had 
to get into the water, and pull their 
boats along after them. Occasion- 
ally it was necessary to unload them 
partially or entirely, the boats being 
then run down rapids, or hauled 
over the shallow spots into deep 
water, where they were re-loaded, 
their cargoes being carried along the 
banks by the soldiers. At times it 
blew very hard from the west, so 
that many detachments were de- 
tained one or two days on some 
of the large lakes, unable even to’ 
start. :; 

A voyage W. by N. of forty miles 
across Rainy Lake takes you to 
Rainy River, upon the right bank 
of which stands Fort Francis, two 
miles from the lake. The leading 
detachment reached this post on the 
4th August. They had done two 
hundred miles in nineteen days 
having taken their boats, stores, 
&c. &e., over seventeen portages 
in that time, and having made a 
good practicable road at all these 
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seventeen places. The troops in 
rear of them were able to make the 
journey quicker, as they found a 
made road and rollers laid down for 
the boats at every portage. 

Fort Francis, a Hudson Bay 
Company trading post, is exactly 
due west from Shebandowan Lake. 
It is a collection of one - storied 
wooden buildings, surrounded. by 
palisading. Although dignified by 
the high-sounding title of fort, it 
has no military works whatever 
about it. The river bends here, 
so that immediately in front of 
the place is a very fine fall, about 
twenty-two feet in height, from 
below which the broken, boiling, 
bubbling waters send up volumes 
of spray, covering the land, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind, 
with a perpetually - falling rain, 
This, and the luxuriant fertility of 
the soil, causes the banks near it to 
be clothed with grass of the bright- 
est green, affording the richest of 
pasture. After the wilderness of 
water, rock, and scrubby wood that 
we had passed through, the sight 
of cattle grazing, and of ripe wheat 
bending before the lightest wind 
from the heaviness of the ear, was 
most refreshing. Only a few acres 
were under cultivation, although 
there was a considerable clearance ; 
and a large extent covered with 
bushes bore evidence to there hav- 
ing been here at one time a good- 
sized farm. There was a garden 
close to the dwelling-house, where 
there were peas, potatoes, and 
onions growing, and apparently 
going to waste, until we arrived to 
partake of them. 

A mill for grinding corn had once 
existed here, there being water-power 
enough on the spot to drive every 
mill in America, but it had disap- 
peared. There was an air of decay 
and neglect about the whole place 
that bespoke either poverty or want 
of energy on the part of those in 


charge. The half -breed race to 
which the officers of the Hudson 
Bay Company at such posts gen- 
erally belong now, is extremely 
apathetic—there is no go-aheadness 
about it ; and in these out-of-the-way 
localities the half-breeds quickly go 
back to the manners, customs, and 
mode of living of their Indian 
mothers. They live upon fish as 
their Indian ancestors did, and, like 
them, have no appreciation of the 
value of cleanliness or order. 

By the rules of the Company it 
is compulsory to have at each post 
an ice- house, a garden, and a few 
cows ; so they have them, but they 
seem to care for none of these 
things. 

The fertile belt of land along the 
north bank of Rainy River is only 
about a mile in width, great swamps 
existing between it and the chain 
of lakes which lies to the northward. 
There had been a large Indian en- 
campment here during the early 
part of July, it being a great annual 
resort for the surrounding tribes ; 
but this summer, as they expected 
our arrival amongst them, they had 
collected from all quarters in the 
hope of obtaining presents. They 
also wished to appear imposing by 
their numbers, so as to enhance the 
value of their goodwill towards us, 
and to impress upon the white-faced 
soldier how formidable they might 
be as enemies. Unfortunately for 
the success of their intentions, we 
were not able to start for at least 
six weeks after the time originally 
proposed for our departure from 
Shebandowan; so that as days wore 
on and there was no sign of our 
arrival, the crowd grew weary of 
waiting, particularly as the supply 
of fish in the neighbourhood became 
exhausted, there being so many 
mouths to feed. The Government 
had early in the preceding winter 
sent a gentleman to Fort Francis 
for the purpose of keeping the 
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Indians of that district quiet, and 
preventing them from being tam- 
pered with by Riel. He had exert- 
ed his influence—which was con- 
siderable—to induce them to dis- 
perse, fearing that their presence 
might lead to collision with the 
soldiery when engaged in carrying 
stores and boats over the portrge on 
which stood the Indian wigwams. 
His persuasions, and that most 
potent of arguments, an empty 
stomach, soon caused them to 
leave; so that when we arrived not 
more than about a dozen lodges re- 
mained, although their uncovered 
poles stood thickly around, remind- 
ing one of the way poles are piled 
together in a field at home when 
the hops have been picked. 

Colonel Wolseley had_ several 
“‘now-wows” with those that re- 
mained. A hideous old chief named 


Crooked-neck, from the manner in. 


which his head was set on his 
shoulders, was the principal speaker. 
He was very old and very dirty, 
and, in the name of his people, made 
most exorbitant demands in stating 
the terms on which they were pre- 
pared to allow us permanently to 
open out a route through their 
territory. There was much difficulty 
in making them understand that the 
military necessities of our position 
rendered it impossible for us to have 
brought them up large presents, but 
that whatever it was settled by the 
Government of Canada they were to 
receive should be given to them 
next year. There was the usual 
talk about loyalty to the Great 
Mother, and of their desire to live 
on good terms with their white 
brothers. They said that the pas- 
sage of so many boats through their 
waters had frightened their fish, so 
that but little was now to be had; 
and complained of our men having 
at many places thrown empty bar- 
rels into the rivers, which scared the 
pike and sturgeon, alleging that 
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even the grease from these barrels 


chad been generally destructive to 


fish of all sorts. Some one had 
put this idea into their heads, and 
there was no eradicating it. 

The costumes of Oe a were 

e warriors 
painted their faces most fantastically 
with red, yellow, or green. A fine 
tall fellow had one side of his face 
painted black and the other red, his 
coat being also of two colours simi- 
larly divided. All wore a blanket 
wrapped round their bodies, which 
gave them the appearance of height. 

Fort Francis, or rather the ground 
about it, has a sacred repute with 
them; and here take place annually 
their medicine ceremonies, a sort of 
secret orgie, beginning with eating 
the flesh of dogs—white ones if they 
are to be had—and ending by ini- 
tiating those anxious for instruction 
into various mysteries, and the use of 
many herbs. 

Previous to leaving Prince Ar- 
thur’s Landing, Colonel Wolseley 
had sent a proclamation into the 
Red River Settlement, informing the 
people of the objects of the Expedi- 
tion, and calling upon all loyal men 
to assist him in carrying them out. 
Copies of it were sent to the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic bishops, 
also to the Governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company at Fort Garry, who 
were at the same time requested by 
letter to take measures for pushing 
on the road to the Lake of the 
Woods, already partially made. It 
was never anticipated that this road 
could be completed in time for us to 
use it, even should there be no hos- 
tilities ; but it was considered ad- 
visable to impress Riel with the idea 
that we intended advancing by that 
route, so that in case he was bent 
upon fighting, he would frame all 
his calculations upon a wrong basis, 
and make his preparations along it 
for our reception, This ruse was 
successful; for we learned at For~ 
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Francis that he had armed men on 


the look-out in the neighbourhood . 


of where he thought we should dis- 
embark on the shores of the Lake of 
the Woods. A loyal half-breed of 
undoubted character had been de- 
spatched early in June from Prince 
Arthur’s Landing for the purpose of 
going into the Red River Settlement 
by the Lake of the Woods road, and 
of obtaining reliable information as 
to the state of affairs there up to the 
latest possible date that he could re- 
main, compatible with his meeting 
Colonel Wolseley at Fort Francis on 
the 3lst July. This service was 
faithfully performed. He had left 
his home in the Indian settlement 
on the lower Red River on the 20th 
July, bringing letters for that officer 
from the Protestant bishop and 
others, containing information as to 
the supplies of fresh beef and flour 
we could calculate upon obtaining 
at Fort Garry, and interesting but 
melancholy accounts of how things 
stood there. It was essential that 
the commander of the Expedition 
should have the latest and most 
reliable information as to the rebel 
movements and Riel’s intentions 
before leaving Fort Francis; for it 
was necessary to decide upon the 
final plan of operations there, as 
beyond that place we should be, one 
might say, in rebel territory, or at 
least where it would always be pos- 
‘sible to attack us. The scanty in- 
telligence supplied by the Canadian 
Ministry was not to be relied upon, 
as it came chiefly from disloyal 
sources, and had always percolated 
through rebel sympathising chan- 
nels before it reached us. Under 
any circumstances it is difficult for 
a civilian to collect or to convey 
useful military information. General 
Lindsay had therefore sent a sharp, 
intelligent officer, who knew the 
north-west country and its people, 
round through the United States to 
Pembina, with instructions to act 
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upon ‘his own judgment as to his 
further progress from thence, but 
under any circumstances to adopt 
measures for communicating with 
Colonel Wolseley at Fort Francis. 
He was most successful, having 


-managed to get to the Lower Fort, 


where he remained some days 
amongst the loyal inhabitants. 
Leaving on the 24th July, by tra- 
velling incessantly he reached Fort 
Francis on the same day as the 
leading detachment, of the force. 
He described the people as panic- 
stricken—the English and French 
speaking populations being mutually 
afraid of one another, and both 
being in the direst dread of the 
Indians. The messages sent to us 
verbally, as well as by letter, were 
all in the same strain—‘ Come on 
as quickly as you can, for the aspect 
of affairs is serious and threatening.” 
Riel and his gang had been for some 
time past busy in removing their 
plunder from Fort Garry, distributing 
it amongst his friends, and in places 
of safety within the United States 
territory. This looked as if he was 
preparing to bolt, although he still 
ruled every one most despotically. 
His great anxiety — now that the 
rebel aspirations had been satisfied 
by the Manitobah Bill—was that he 
himself should have an amnesty for 
the crimes he had been guilty of. 
The Government would have will- 
ingly given him an amnesty for all 
his political offences, but such would 
not have protected him from the 
charge of having wilfully and in 
cold blood murdered a loyal subject. 
Therein lay the difficulty ; for, anx- 
ious as the Cartier party might be 
to secure him from all punishment, 
it was known that the English- 
speaking people of Canada would 
not tolerate his being protected from 
legal proceedings in that matter. 
The rebellion had obtained for Bi 
shop Taché and his party all that 
even the most sanguine had expect- 
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ed from it, and he was naturally 
afraid lest Riel, from personal mo- 
tives and fear of punishment, might 
upset the whole arrangement by at- 
tempting to resist. He was wise 
enough to know that nothing was 
to be gained, whilst everything al- 
ready gained was to be lost, by an 
appeal toarms. He therefore strain- 
ed every nerve at this juncture to 
keep Riel quiet. He had left for 
Canada with the especial object of 
procuring an amnesty by which he 
should be held entirely blameless ; 
and this wily priest had impressed 
upon him the certainty of his being 
able to obtain it, his influence being 
so powerful at Ottawa. Riel knew 
not what to do: at one moment he 
talked of resistance ; then, when the 
word amnesty was whispered in his 
ear, and visions of future political 
greatness came up before him, he 
would announce his intention of 
coming out to meet us for the pur- 
pose of handing over the govern- 
ment of the country to the com- 
mander of the Expedition. The re- 
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sult of this hesitation was that he 
did nothing ; and his followers kept 
dropping off from him daily in con- 
sequence. 

He still held Fort Garry with an 
armed garrison, and his published 
proclamations at the time, although 
indicative of declining power on his 
part, were by no means sufficiently 
reassuring or peaceable in their tone 
to warrant any departure from all 
military precautions by us. Orders 
were therefore given to the leading 
detachments to approach Rat Port- 
age, at the entrance to Winni- 
peg River, with the greatest care, 
and to take measures for guarding 
against surprise or ambush, as it was 
a very likely place for an attack, 
should Riel mean fighting. The 
first detachment having arrived at 
Fort Francis on the 4th of August, 
and portaged its boats, &c., round 
the falls there, started again that 
same afternoon. 

A narrative of our further doings 
during the journey will be given in 
next month’s number. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue shooting season of the year 
186-, —the great and glorious 
“« Twelfth,”—was drawing near, and 
the prospects and the hopes there- 
with connected were one wet Sun- 
day afternoon the subject of deep 
discussion in the mess-room of the 
—th, then quartered in the New 
Barracks at Gosport. The regiment 
had very lately returned from a tour 
of foreign service ; and this circum- 
stance entitled the officers to two 
months’ extra leave of absence, as 
soon and in such proportions as they 
could be spared from“ duty.” About 
half of their number, made up of 
those who did not specially affect 
sport, and of those whose juniority 
deprived them of a voice in the 
matter, were already availing them- 
selves of this privilege; and thus 
the approaching months of August 
and September were left open to 
those who remained behind—gen- 
tlemen for whom the crow of the 
“ muir-cock”’ and the whirr of the 
partridge were that very soul of 
music for which they had been 
yearning all the last four years in 
a tropical station. 

The company, therefore, lounging 
in the mess-room after church-par- 
ade and luncheon on the Sunday in 
question, being mostly of one per- 
suasion as to sport—with one faith, 
one hope, and, for the present at 
least, one idea—formed a harmonious 
and happy assemblage, and the com- 
mon idea was very thoroughly ven- 
tilated. The special qualities of the 
old ‘“‘muzzler,” the various modifi- 
cations of the “pin” breech-loader 
and the ‘central fire,” the rival 
merits of Henry, and Dickson, and 
Purdie, and Dougal, were gone into 
at full length ; pointers and setters, 


retrievers and terriers—dogs of all 
degrees—had their due share of 
attention; nor, in the exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, was a place 
denied to the minor equipments of 
the “shikari,” which were all laid 
on the tapis, and sat upon with the 
solemnity befitting subjects of such 
grave importance, 

Sportsmen—or, as we should per- 
haps rather say, men talking about 
sport—are apt to repeat themselves ; 
and undoubtedly this tendency to 
iteration is one of the deadliest 
nuisances to which flesh, in club 
and smoking room, is heir. Who 
does not tremble when the hunting 
Munchausen gets into his saddle? 
when the nautical proser clears out 
of harbour ? when the shooting Bore 
plants his foot upon his native 
heath, and opens fire with his mon- 
otonous barrels ? 


But here, all being of the same 


mind, none were dissatisfied; and 
though every one who had an idea 
or an opinion repeated it emphati- 
cally not less than seventeen or 
eighteen times, the hearing vouch- 
safed to each successive utterance 
was perfectly patient and respectful. 


Why not? Here all interests were 


respected, here perfect reciprocity 
was established; and under such 
circumstances, this conversational 
method has the very tangible ad- 
vantage of killing a wet afternoon 
with a minimum tear and wear of 
mind, of which we can never be too 
saving. By degrees the conver- 
sation passed to the plans and pros- 
pects of individuals for the next two 
months. 

“What lucky fellows are going 
north for the ‘Twelfth’?’ asked 
one of the party. 
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“T am,” and “I am,” and “T 
am,” rose from several voices. 

“AND I AM!” oried Fuskis- 
son, a little white ensign, speaking 
in large capitals with a voice like a 
Jew’s harp. 

“And I am NOT!” shouted 
M’Niven, the adjutant—a large, 
loud, red, portentous-looking Scot, 
whose nationality, combined with 
certain peculiarities of diction, had 
procured for him the sobriquet of 
“ Ossian.” 

“But I AM,” persisted Fuskis- 
son, as if in that fact M’Niven ought 
to find ample compensation. ‘Old 
Gosset, my father’s partner, has 
again come to the front; and this 
will be my second innings at Braxy. 
Luck for me, isn’t it? Braxy is 
something like a billet. You can 
bag your five-and-twenty brace there 
any day, don’t you know? Besides 
hooking your salmon in Kelt water 
in the morning, don’t you see? and 
then the feeding and the liquor, 
mind you! Pass that bottle of 
sherry, some one, that I may drink 
old Gosset’s health.” 

“Pearls cast unto the swine!” 
thundered M’ Niven. 
utterly to a very foul sort of swine, 
pale-faced descendant of the Fuski. 
It has now come to this, that huck- 
stering aldermen,—bloated, gouty- 
hooved, asthmatic, turtle-eating al- 
dermen, with their puny brood of 
aldermankins like you, desecrate 
the heather, demoralise the game, 
and suck up all the ozone from 
Scotia’s violated breezes; while I, 
Niven, sad son of Niven and of 
the mountain, pine grouseless in this 
southern cell.” 

“ Are you going really to pine all 
the leave-season in your southern 
cell, Ossian?’ asked Fuskisson, 
who took the adjutant’s magnilo- 
quent personalities with perfect com- 
posure. ; 

‘My poverty, but not my will, 
consents.’”’ 


“Pearls cast - 
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“Neither my poverty nor my 
will consents,” said Bertrand Cam- 
eron, a handsome, smart - looking 
subaltern; “but, all the same, it 
seems as if I were doomed to share 
Ossian’s cell with him. Here am I 
with the frugal savings of two years, 
saved for the very purpose of get- 
ting some shooting in Scotland when 
we came home, here am I, author 
of seven advertisements on the sub- 
ject, still unprovided with a moor; 
that is, Pigott and I—for, of course, 
I could not go in for the whole 
thing by myself; so as Pigott is in 
the same boat with me, he will 
make third for the cell, if some- 
thing doesn’t turn up soon.” 

“Have you looked in to-day’s 
‘Field’?” asked one of the party. 

‘“No, I haven’t. Has it come?’ 

“Yes; and I heard some of the 
fellows at breakfast reading and 
laughing over an advertisement of 
a Scotch shooting in it.” 

“Oh! a ‘Tommiebeg,’ I sup- 
pose.” 

“‘T don’t know : you'd better have 
a look at it.” 

““T wonder where it is.” 

“Dent took it to his room after 
breakfast,” said Fuskisson. ‘‘ I saw 
him going away with it.” 

“Well, as he’s your captain, you’re 
responsible for him ; go and bring it, 
and tell him he’s fined.” 

““T daren’t go near him just now ; 
he’s awfully savage at me. Fancy 
his cheek! he ordered me to come 
and load cartridges for him till lun- 
cheon; and when I told him it was 
against my principles to labour on 
Sunday, he said, ‘ Allright, it’s against 
my principles to pay the company 
for the next fortnight, so you must 
do it, my boy.’ And when I said, 
‘D—n it, that’s fagging,’ he said, 
‘Mr. Fuskisson, you mustn’t swear 
on the Sabbath-day in your captain’s 
quarters; leave them, sir, and pay 
the men for the next three weeks ; 
another oath and I'll make it a month, 
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and cut you out of Braxy altogether.’ 
The beast! why did you post me to 
his company, Ossian ?” 

“Dent is wise!” thundered 
M’Niven—‘ Dent is a philosopher ; 
Dent, by the Mass, is scriptural, he 
spares not the rod, lest he spoil this 
Cockney bantling.” 

“Tll send a mess-waiter for it, 
then,” said Cameron; and in due 
time the paper was brought and ex- 
amined by one of the party. 

“ Here it is,” he cried, with a laugh, 
after scanning the columns for a min- 
ute or two. ‘Here it is, and the 
very thing, Bertrand, for you and 
Pigott. Shootings in the bosom of 
a family of distinction; a happy 
hunting ground, combined with a 
happy home! Everything extra ; all 
questions to be asked by the adver- 
tiser, and none answered by him ; 
verified copy of pedigree to be for- 
warded, and sketch of armorial bear- 
ings. Capital! capital!” 

** What does the fellow mean ?” 

“Listen”—and he read as fol- 
lows : 


“TO SPORTSMEN.—SHOOTINGS IN 
THE HIGHLANDS.—A gentleman of for- 
tune and position, having rented for 
the ensuing season the celebrated shoot- 
ings of Cairnarvoch, in the county of 
,which are too extensive for his 
requirements, in consequence, of his 
having been disappointed of the part- 
nership of his son and another gentle- 
man, is willing to sublet shooting for 
two guns at £100 per gun. The Man- 
sion HousE OF CAIRNARVOCH is large 
and commodious, and having more ac- 
commodation than is required by the 
advertiser, he would be prepared to 
admit gentlemen sharing the shoot- 
ing to a share also of the house; and, 
as his establishment is on the hand- 
somest scale, an arrangement might 
be made whereby the gentlemen (on 
terms hereafter to be agreed upon), 
should, to obviate the inconvenience 
of separate establishments, join his 
family circle ; but in this case, as there 
are ladies of refinement in the family, 
the most satisfactory references as to 
position and character would be re- 
quired. Application to be made to 
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Messrs Buncomb & Mr. Nab, Solicitors, 
Gray’s Inn, London.” 


“That sounds an odd sort of pro- 
posal,” said Bertrand. 

“To me it sounds very eligible,” 
said another. 

“How about the family circle, 
though ?” 

“Oh! that would be the best of 
it. Only read that advertisement ; 
mark the suggested glories of the ad- 
vertiser—his wealth, his social posi- 
tion, the size of his household, the 
refinement of his ladies, and say if 
it escapes your eagle eye that this 
man would be a mine of fun? and 
the ladies, Bertrand, think of them ; 
if the shooting is only passable, gue 
voulez-vous ?” 

“You seem to forget,” said Pigott, 
“that my object is the shooting, not 
to trot out ridiculous old gentlemen, 
or to flirt with their daughters. One 
can do that here, anywhere, without 
the trouble and expense of a journey 
to the Highlands. The shooting 
must be much more than passable to 
satisfy me, I can tell you. Now I 
should not expect this shooting to 
be much ; the man is in the hole, and 
wants to get out of it as cheaply as 
possible, small blame to him—but 
the whole thing smacks of ‘Tommie- 
beg.’ Does any one know anything 
about Cairnarvoch ?” 

‘“* Know Cairnarvoch?” thundered 
M’Niven. ‘Ay, well I know it— 
paradise of sport; look you, a para- 
dise. Grouse, capercailzie, ptarmi- 
gan, blue hares, black game, and 
rabbits, woodcock, snipe, and roe, 
swarm on its hills and make the 
welkin black.” 

“Which being interpreted means 
that the shooting is first-rate ?” 

“ All that the sporting heart? de- 
sires. Too good, alack! If gouty 
hooves of pampered aldermen and 
the be-turtled ” 

““Oh! spare us, spare us, Ossian: 
you can recommend the shooting, 
seriously ?” 

“On soul and conscience, Came- 
con, I can.” 
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‘“‘Come, that alters the case,” said 
Cameron. 

“What do you think of it, Pigott ? 
After all, the people won’t matter 
much, if they give us plenty to eat 
and drink ; open air all day and early 
hours at night; what do you say, 
Pigott ?” 

“T can’t say anything about it, 
till I've thought it over, talked it 
over, and smoked over it. I’m going 
to my quarters now; you can come 
if you like, and we'll do all three to- 
gether.” Whereupon the two friends 
left the mess-room together. 

As these two gentlemen are to 
play conspicuous parts im our story, 
it may here be as well to say some- 
thing of them by way of introduc- 
tion—albeit it is far from our in- 
tention to act the part of the mas- 
ter of ceremonies in the unsophis- 
ticated days of the drama, shout- 
ing, at each new entrance, “ Here 


cometh in ‘ Spotless - Modesty’ !” 
“Enter the ‘Soul-of-Honor’!” 
“Listen to ‘ Refinement - of - Man- 


ners,’”—and soon. It is no partof 


our plan to thrust upon readers an 
inventory of all the vices and virtues, 
graces, adornments, specks and flaws 
of each character at the outset, and 
so to send each character ‘‘on” with 
his raison @ étre hung as a foregome 
conclusion about his neck. 

Our dramatis persone shall speak 
and act for themselves; and every 
one shall be at liberty to refer the 
deeds and words reported to such 
springs as may appear to each to be 
their legitimate sources. In this 
way the reader’s right of private 
judgment shall not be filched from 
him, and in one respect, at least, the 
writer shall avoid committing him- 
self. 

But as in everyday life, before 
presenting one person to another, 
we commonly, when we have the 
opportunity, furnish each with some 
slight renseignements of the other ; 
so it is necessary to say something 
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by way of introduction to the per- 
sonages who from time to time make 
their appearance on our little stage. 

On this principle, let us introduce 
the two gentlemen who have retired © 
for consultation ; and first, Lieuten- 
ant Bertrand Cameron, of H.M.’s 
—th Regiment of Infantry. He was 
the only son of a gentleman of very 
ancient and distinguished family in 
the Scottish Highlands, who, in ad- 
dition to a long yet authentic ped- 
igree, had inherited a property not 
only magnificent in territorial ex- 
tent, but yielding a revenue which, 
even according to Low- country 
standards, was magnificent. These 
combined advantages made the Laird 
somewhat of a rara avis in the 
Highlands ; and it would have been 
well for him if he had been satisfied 
with that distinction ; but it was not 
so. If his fortune was large, his ideas 
were on a much more extensive 
scale. He aspired to be a rara avis 
wherever he went. The prestige of 
his feudal grandeur in the north he 
supported in London and in Paris 
with a splendid recklessness; and 
what with that and the turf, and 
play, and an extravagant wife, and 
that laissez-aller easiness of disposi- 
tion as to the state of his affairs, 
which marks its possessor as a sure 
prey for every class of marauder, a 
very few years had reduced the 
Laird to a state of desperate embar- 
rassment. The nursing and re- 
trenchment which might in time 
have restored the property was im- 
possible to him; a run of luck at 
the tables, a fortunate coup on the 
turf,—such are the only resources 
which appear available to men of 
his disposition and training; and 
just at this time railway speculation. 
which was at its most frenzied 
height, offered him an obvious sand- 
bank wherein to drop the mangled 
remains of his fortune. Of course 
he availed himself of it, and six 
months thereafter his property was 
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brought to the hammer, and, fol- 
lowed by sincere regret, Mr. Cameron 
disappeared from the social orbit in 
which he had been some time a 
particular star. 

From a rental of £20,000 a-year 
nothing was saved—absolutely no- 
thing. It was, indeed, fortunate 
that his wife had a few hundreds 
a-year in her own right; for on this 
pittance they had to depend entirely 
for subsistence, and on this they 
settled down in an obscure little 
town in France—to “make the best 
of it.” When calamities of this sort 
come upon people well advanced in 
years, they have some consolation in 
feeling that they have had a long 
spell of the brighter side of life, and 
that, if the evil days have come at 
last, their duration cannot be very 
protracted; but here was a couple 
not yet near middle life, with a very 
short and very brilliant past behind 
them,-and a very long and very 
dreary future in front, quite without 
hope of a change for the better. 


The prospect was too much for Mr. 


Cameron. He “made the best of 
it” by declining to face the situa- 
tion, and died in a few months of 
that mixture of regret, disgust, enn, 
and despair, which constitutes a very 
real and fatal disease, however much 
it may be sneered at when described 
as a “broken heart.” His widow 
settled at Brussels with her only 
child Bertrand; but she did not 
very long survive her husband and 
her fortunes ; and before he was ten 
years old Bertrand was an orphan, 
left to the guardianship of his uncle. 
This uncle was Roland Cameron, 
who, though the younger brother of 
his ward’s father, had also inherited 
a very good property in the High- 
lands. The estate in question had 
been for centuries possessed by the 
Camerons; and though it was not 
entailed, it had been the family 
custom by a system not uncommon 
in Scotland (which has been a fruit- 
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ful source of litigation and hardship), 
that it should be held by him who, 
for the time being, was next in suc- 
cession to the principal estate. 

This system had, however, been 
abolished by Roland’s father in his 
favour; he, in consideration, it was 
supposed, of the greatly enhanced 
value of the first property, having 
devised to his second son absolutely 
the fee-simple of the second. Ro- 
land, although thus free from the 
usual hard conditions of younger 
sonship, had been endowed by na- 
ture with those qualities which fre- 
quently seem to compensate the 
cadet for the narrowness of his 
patrimony. He had intelligence, 
activity, perseverance, and energy— 
gifts which might have been allow- 
ed to waste themselves in inaction, 
wanting the spur of necessity, had 
it not been for his ambition, which 
was indomitable. This moved him 
to look about for a career with a 
wide horizon and large possibilities 
of eventual distinction, and he se- 
lected diplomacy as the profession 
in which he believed his talents 
would be most likely to find a 
suitable and congenial sphere. Nor 
was he mistaken. His progress 
was inore than usually rapid; and 
in consequence of a contribution 
which he made td the literature 
of an important international ques- 
tion, at a time when it was dividing 
political parties in England, he at- 
tracted the attention of the leaders 
of that party whose views he ad- 
vocated. A seat was before Jong 
found for him in the House, and, 
once there, he soon talked himself— 
as so many have done before and 
since—into office. An under-secre- 
taryship in a hard-worked depart- 
ment probably looks more desirable 
at a distance than from the point of 
view of an incumbent. Roland cer- 
tainly found it so; and scarcely ap- 
preciated, as of the nature of a re- 
ward, the incessant application to 
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laborious duties of routine which it 
imposed, or the official muzzle which 
forbade the free use of his versatile 
and discursive powers of talk. He 
gladly, therefore, when it came his 
way, accepted promotion to the gov- 
ernorship of a British dependency, 
which, although unimportant and 
not very remunerative, was the first 
step on the ladder by which he 
aspired to climb. Others were 
reached in due succession. He 
knew how to keep himself in the 
recollection of the Government and 
before the eyes of the public. If 
there was nothing stirring in his 
own particular colony, he was al- 
ways ready with letters, articles, 
and pamphlets on the affairs of 
others. Sometimes his energy was 
of use, sometimes it was a bore ; but 
either alternative conduces to ad- 
vancement in the public service, 
and as each term of office expired, 
Roland was, as a matter of course, 
re-employed and promoted. At the 
time this story opens, he was gover- 


nor of a most important colony in 


“Greater Britain;’ he had been 
made a K.C.B.; and the value of 
his property in Scotland had been 
nearly trebled since his succession 
to it. Thus prosperity had hitherto 
shone upon him from every quarter. 
Up to this time there had been no 
check in his career; and if it came 
now, as come it did, he had the 
melancholy satisfaction of feeling 
that he himself, and no such intangi- 
bility as Fortune, Fate, or the like, 
was to blame. 

We all have our weak points, and 
it was in the point of morality that 
Sir Roland displayed a somewhat 
deplorable feebleness. The most 
servile of colonial cotiftiers could 
not have otherwise averred; and in 
the fierce light which beats not 
merely on the throne, but on all 
governmental eminences, his Excel- 
lency’s failings were conspicuously 
visible. Even in communities where 
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the moral tone is not high, morality 
is exacted by public opinion from 
those who are set in authority—the 
reverse, at least, is always unpopu- 
lar; and as Sir Roland, by succes- 
sive promotions, came under the 
criticism of a larger and more civil- 
ised, and therefore more exacting, 
public opinion, his personal unpopu- 
larity increased. All his acts of 
government were accordingly criti- 
cised with an animus personally un- 
favourable to the Governor; and 
such as were unpopular in them- 
selves were assailed with a vehe- 
mence and bitterness more than 
half-inspired by dislike to their ori- 
ginator. There was a_ turbulent 
legislature in Sir Roland’s last and 
most important colony ; a strong and 
vigorous party offered him a relent- 
less opposition. Difficult questions 
of policy arose; and the good of the 
colony seemed at times a minor con- 
sideration with the Opposition com- 
pared with the defeat and humilia- 
tion of the Governor. His disposi- 
tion, which was naturally haughty 
and autocratic, would not stoop to 
conciliation. He met the animosity 
of his opponents with fierce resent- 
tment; and in his measures of retalia- 
tion at last permitted himself to 
overstep constitutional limits. This 
at once embroiled him with friend 
and foe alike. The Imperial Legis- 
lature was appealed to, and Sir 
Roland found himself in danger of 
impeachment or of enforced retire- 
ment into private life. Thus mat- 
ters stood with him at the opening 
of our tale; but we must not fur- 
ther anticipate his history. 

At the time when young Bertrand 
was left to his guardianship he was 
still in a very minor colony, in a 
very remote part of the empire; and 
he at once arranged that the child’s 
education should in the mean time 
be continued. at Brussels ; and hay- 
ing instructed his agent to select a 
suitable pensionnat, and establish 
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his nephew at it, he troubled him- 
self little more about his charge. 
Once annually he wrote the boy a 
letter, and once annually he receiv- 
ed an answer—so that twice a-year 
he was certainly reminded that he 
possessed a nephew. Sir Roland 
(having been for many consecutive 
years absent from Europe) did not 
see Bertrand till he was fifteen years 
of age—his last year having been 
spent at a military school in Ger- 
many. ‘The boy is growing up a 
d——d foreigner,” was the verdict 
he pronounced on his young charge, 
in a tone of somewhat unreasonable 
displeasure. “We must get you 
home at once, youngster; and, by 
the by, what do you think of in the 
way of a profession ?” Bertrand gave 
the answer which ninety young Bri- 
tons out of a hundred would give at 
the same age. He unhesitatingly de- 
clared for the army; and his uncle 
making no objection, his future lot in 
life was thus summarily determined. 
He was at once transferred to Sand- 
hurst, whence he was in due time 
gazetted to the —th Regiment, in 
which he had now served for five 
years—the two first with the depot 
of his corps in England and Ireland. 
and the remainder in that. tropical 
station from which they had just 
returned at the opening of our story. 
It is only farther necessary to say 
something of Bertrand’s personal 
appearance, which was extremely 
handsome and prepossessing; of 
that dark Celtic type which, with 
a clear complexion and grey hazel 
eyes, unites hair of the deepest and 
glossiest black. His features were 
refined and regular, the upper part 
of his face indicating bright intelli- 
gence; though perhaps the physiog- 
nomist might doubt, from symptoms 
of irresolution in the contour of the 
lower part of his face, and from the 
pattern of his mouth, whether this 
intelligence would not at times be 

scantily interpreted by his actions. 


A tall, lithe, active figure, the 
strength and symmetry of which 
were denoted by a singular grace, 
either in action or repose, completed 
a tout ensemble that would alike have 
delighted the eye of the artist and 
of the recruiting-sergeant. He was 
a favourite in his regiment; he had 
been a favourite at Sandhurst; and 
we need only farther add that we 
trust the reader’s opinion of him 
may not altogether differ from that 
of his school-fellows and comrades. 
His friend Captain Watson Pigott 
was nobody’s son in particular, and 
did not regret the circumstance in 
the least. If a man has a thorough 
respect for and appreciation of his 
own personal qualities, he is apt to 
undervalue family antecedents, par- 
ticularly in these democratic days. 
He was four or five years older than 
Bertrand, and his personal appear- 
ance was neutral—eyes, mouth, hair, 
complexion, and height—all were 
neutral. Everything about him 
seemed to be devised to escape spe- 
cial remark; and, indeed, the only 
idea that occurred to one on first 
seeing him was, “What a clean- 
looking fellow!” But when you 
came to examine him more closely, 
from the cut of his hair and its 
faultless partition, down to his 
blameless boots, there was a quiet 
harmony in all his appointnents 
that might lead one given to judge 
by externals to expect to find him 
a self-contained man, with a well- 
regulated mind. 

His habits were not gregarious ; 
indeed there was a certain retenu 
about his manner which was rarely 
laid aside, except in a téte-d-téte— 
and in téte-d-tétes he almost never 
indulged except with Bertrand 
Cameron. His friendship for Ber- 


trand, and his constant association ' 


with him, were perhaps the most 
salient points in his character in the 
judgment of his brother officers. 
They voted him a good-natured fel- 
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low, but suspected him of) being 
intensely selfish, which may have 
arisen from the fact that he. was 
rich, and yet not extravagant—as 
combination singularly grovelling 
and unlovely in the eyes of gentle- 
men whose meagreness. of fortune 
was, as a rule, compensated for by 
a noble breadth of view as to the 
paternal relation in & pecuniary 
sense. 

This will be sufficient as an in- 
troduction to the two young men 
whom we left retiring to consult on 
the Cairnarvoch question in Captain 
Pigott’s quarters. 

Bertrand Cameron, comfortably 
established in an arm-chair, with a 
cigar in his mouth, unfolded ‘ The 
Field’ with solemn deliberation, 
and began to re-read the advertise- 
ment lately under discussion in the 
mess-rcom, approaching it with the 
air of one who has a knotty ques- 
tion to solve. 

“Tll read it first, Pigott,” he 
said; “‘then you shall read it, and 
then we'll compare notes and talk 
it over. It wild require a deal of 
consideration, you know; we must 
do nothing in a hurry.” 

Bertrand’s processes of thought 
must have been singularly rapid on 
this occasion, or his judgment, ar- 
rived at altogether per éaltum ; for 
no sooner had he concluded the re- 
perusal, than he jumped up with 
great vivacity, and thumping ‘The 
Field’ down on the table before 
Pigott, cried, ‘‘It’s the very thing 
for us, Pigott—made for us, con- 
trived for us—if we have only the 
luck to secure it. Let us write at 
once to these London lawyers and 
book it.” 

“T thought you had just said 
that it would require a deal of con- 
sideration ?”’ 

“So I thought, but I was mis- 
taken. The second reading is every- 
thing: it gives one new lights, it 
opens fresh points of view; I sce 
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all the Mivantages of the plan now. 
Let’s ory ‘agreed,’ and write to the 
lawyers.” 

“You forget I haven't had the 
advantage of a second reading yet.” 

““What.a slow - coach you/are! 
listen, then,”—and Bertrand again 
seized the paper and read the para- 
graph aloud, sonorously, enthusias- 
tically, dwelling upon the points 

which he took to be most seduc- 
tive, with the emphasis of a par- 
tisan. 

** Now, what do you say, Pigott ?” 
he cried, the reading conclud uded, 

“My good man, what a hurry 
you're in !” replied his friend. “ You 
may have inspirations—I haven't : 
give a fellow time to think,” 

‘Well, well, what's your prima 
Jacie view of it? Hang it! You 
must have a, primd facie view of 
some sort; what is it ?” 

‘“‘Some one in the mess-room sang 
it sounded like a ‘ Tommiebeg ;’ 
haps he was right. I shouldn't 
venir if that was my primd facie 
view, if I had time to discover it.” 

“ Tommiebeg! humbug! It’s weil 
known to be one of the finest. shoot- 
ings in Scotland.” 

‘So the, advertisement -says, of 
course; just as I, if I was advertis- 
ing for a brigadiership in the Ame- 
rican army, would likely describe 
myself as ‘well known to be one 
of the finest soldiers in the Brit- 
ish army.’ Of course I should be 
speaking the truth; but the ibe 
kees would scarcely’ engage me u 
my own. certificate, would they 

“Well, M’Niven says it is true.” 

‘‘M’Niven is an Ossian, not a 
Solomon.” 

“The game-book would show, at 
all events.” 

Precisely ; ; the first sensible 
words you've spoken in the matter, 
Bertrand. In the first instance, we 
should, require to see the game- 
boo ” 

“Well, let us write and ask for 

> 
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it, and engage the shootin# condi- 
tionally on the book giving a satis- 
factory account.” 

“Ah! but there are other ques- 
tions—the domestic, the financial.” 

“Well, what’s your primd facie 
view about them ?” 

“My primd facie view about 
them is, that we have no means of 
taking any view of ‘them’ whatso- 
ever. Who is this ‘ gentleman of 
position’? who are his ladies of 
refinement? what does he define 
‘ position’ to be? and what is his 
notion of refinement? I confess to 
& certain inquisitiveness on these 
points—weak of me, perhaps, but I 
am a frail mortal. Then what is 
the entrance to his dress-circle to 
cost us? I am not a bloated aris- 
tocrat, as you know, and I don’t 
think I'm a screw (though some 
asses say I am); but I must say 
I like to know my company, and 
prefer to estimate the expense 


of a campaign before plunging into 
%” 


_ “What a cautious old bloater 
you are! Talk of Seotchmen being 
‘canny’! Now look at yourself an 
Englishman, and at me a Scot; 
which of us two is the ‘canny’ 
one ?” 

“TJ sincerely believe and hope I 

am, Bertrand; but heaven forbid 
T should insult most grave and 
reverend Caledonia by considering 
a hare-brained lunatic like you a 
typical Scot! but that isn’t the 
question. I am a practical man, 
and I want to know what you've 
got to say to my questions.” 
“ “Oh! I detest a practical fellow ; 
you’ve got no go, no dash, no spirit 
of adventure about you ; but I know 
you're a mule, so pray take your own 
way, only take action of some sort 
at once. Remember this day fort- 
night is the ‘ Twelfth.’” 

“Very well, Bertrand, I'll meet 
you in that, at all events. Ill write 


to Buncombe & M‘Nab, and make: 
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them disgorge all essential particu 
lars. You needn't be in such a state 
of mind—there’s lots of time; all 
the world is not so impetuous.” 

“Sit down: then, at once, and 
write.” : Lows 

And down Pigott sat and wrote 
accordingly; and, after some. days, 
particulars were obtained sufficient 
to enable him to form at least ‘+a 
prima facie view” of the matter. 
Bertrand’s fears were not realised. 
The shootings were still to be had. 
Nor were Pigott’s ° ‘‘Tommiebeg” 
surmises substantiated, for the game- 
book showed a really splendid | aver- 
age over the last five years: 

The consideration to be paid for 
an entrance to, and residence in; the 
domestic circle of Cairnarvoch, was 
pretty stiff—an “‘ eye - opener,” Pig- 
ott said; but Buneombe & M‘Nab 
pledged their professional reputation 
that there would be ample equiva- 
lents, and Pigott thought he might 
surmount that objection. As to the 
social question, the lawyers said that 
the advertiser was a most esteemed 
client, a mostrespectable and wealthy 
gentleman—M‘Killop by ‘name, a 
native Scot, but who had spent all 
his life in the colonies, whence he 
had recently greturned with a large 
fortune. 

It was his intention to purchase 
a landed property in the north for 
which he was on the look-out, and 
in the mean time he rented Cairn- 
arvoch Castle. In reply to a half- 
expressed indication of surprise on 
Pigott’s part that a gentleman of 
wealth and position should care to 
sublet his shootings, and admit total 
strangers into his family as a kind 
of boarders, the lawyers admitted 
that, though by no means without 
precedent, it might appear strange; 
but Mr. M‘KiHop was a mercantile 
man, and mercantile men were apt 
to prefer the utilitarian to the con- 
ventional view of matters. Owing 
to the unexpected departure of his 
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son and a friend for the colonies, he 


found himself with, shooting on his, 


hands three times as extensive as 
his requirements, and, as a man of 
business, he had resorted to the ex- 
pedient in question.. But jit was 
not altogether by business motives 
that. he. was actuated, It would be 
a real benefit to him to have. the 
society of some pleasant gentleman- 
like inmates; for a man, all his life 
in the eolonies,, found but, few 
friends on his return home, and the 
district around Cairnarvoch had few 
residents, and at such distances as 
to render their society but little 
available. 

The ladies of the family were 
three in number. Mrs. M‘Killop, 
her daughter by a former marriage, 
and Mr.’ M‘Killop’s daughter, also 
by a former marriage, constituting 
in the opinion of Messrs. Buncombe 
& M‘Nab as truly charming a family 
circle as any gentleman could desire 
to be admitted to. 

“Tt is something of a lesni in the 
dark, Bertrand,” said Pigott at last, 
after mature consideration of all 
these particulars; “‘ but as there are 
a few streaks of light about it—the 


game average, for instance—I am 
prepared on the whole to take it. 
What say you?” 

““ What say I? what I said from 
the first; it’s the very thing for us. 
We get rid of all, the nuisance of 
servants and housekeeping, and 
stores and keepers and ghillies to 
look after, and a hundred other 
worries,; We are certain of good 
sport, and\if the society is not all 
we could wish, we can keep our- 
selves pretty. much to ourselves, 
So it’s agreed. Vive Cairnarvoch ! 
Vive. M‘Killop? Vive Buncombe! 
Vive M‘Nab! Vive everybody!” 

All the arrangements were quickly 
completed, and ratified by an auto- 
graph letter from M‘Killop, express- 
ing his satisfaction and describing 
their route; and on the morning 
of the 9th of August, behold our 
sportsmen starting from Kustom 
Square by the Scotch mail, accom-. 
panied by Pigott’s valet, a nonde- 
script lad, to look after the dogs,. 
picked up at a livery-stable—quite a 
small pack of setters, pointers, and’ 
retrievers—and all the usual impedi-. 
menta of sporting youths of con- 
dition. 


CHAPTER IL 


The route by which Cairnarvoch 
was to be reached is one of the 
most delightful that can well be 
conceived —that is, after leaving 
Greenock, in which fetid. and 
whiskyfied town our _ travellers 
found themselves at the close of 
their first day’s journey. | Llere, 
rather than in Glasgow, they had 
resolved to sleep, so as to avoid'an 
inconveniently early start on the 
morrow, when their journey was 
to be continued ¢o Oban, in the 
far-famed steamer Iona. 

Happy he or she who has yet to 
experience the first delights of that 
delectable voyage! and happier he 


or she who,can look, forward to. 
repeating it; year by. year, when. 
summer or are finel Given 
bright weather and a bright com- 
panion, the pleasure of that 
as something unique. The: mélange: 
of delights of which that steamer 
forms the nucleus is decidedly by 
itself,—and in this respect among 
others, that here almost every sort’ 
and condition of men must find 
some source of gratification and’ 
amusement. 

“How?” .‘* Why?’ ‘ What is: 
there to do?” 

You ask this, O miseras homi- 
num menteis?—you ask this, OQ» 





St 


pectora ceca? that have never 
thrilled in unison with the pulsing 
of the Ionian paddle-wheels ! 

What is there to do? What is 
there not to do? and to see? 
First, if you have ever so little of 
an artist's eye or an artist’s soul— 
that is to say, if you love nature at 
all—very surely you will find that love 
stirred and quickened within you 
all the live-long day—if you only 
keep your eyes epeninile thread- 
ing with the Iona the wondrous 
labyrinth of her beautiful course 
The mountain panorama which 
greets you as you start, noble 
though it be, is but the noble pro- 
mise of still better things; for it 
cannot show you the exquisite 


wariety, the contrasts, the combina- 
tions, the marvellous chiaroscuro, 
the subtle harmonies, the sublime 
discords, that meet you and thrill 
-you °t every turn, passing through 
‘the inner penetralia of all that is 
most glorious in the land of moun- 


tain and of flood. 

Gliding through those strange 
sounds and estuaries, with their in- 
finite sinuosities, traced about pen- 
insula and cape and island—traced 
as it were with a design of delight- 
ing the eye with sudden present- 
ments of scenic surprises, as it were 
with a design of furnishing not one 
but twenty points of view, where- 
from to consider each salient wonder 


and beauty round which they seem, 


to conduct you proudly on their 
glittering paths—there must be 
something far wrong with you if 
you find no delight in all this.. For 
here, indeed you have a succession 
of the noblest pictures,—no mere 
iteration of rugged mountains, mon- 
-otonous in their grim severify and 
sublime desolation,—no mere sleepy 
tracts of unbroken forest, nor blank 
heaths losing themselves vaguely in 
‘the horizon, nor undulating expanses 
of lawn-like pasture-land, but with 
something of all these features blend- 
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ing in each of the splendid series; 
every feature in turn claiming its 
predominance, when all the others 
seem to pose themselves about the 
one central object, sinking for the 
moment their own individualities 
that it may be glorified. 

Something of this sort you may 
see at almost any point of the voy- 
age; and then—as to what you may 
do—inspired by such scenes, you 
may well address yourself to 


‘Feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


Or if inclined for a grosser susten- 
ance, down below you will find the 
best and amplest means of satisfy- 
ing such requirements. Or if tired 
awhile of ministering to the hunger 
of the soul, and of quelling the more 
sordid rage of carnal wants, you may 
look about you on the decks and 
cabins, and there find a rare oppor- 
tunity of considering your kind in 
right humorous aspects. 

We once heard a fellow-passenger 
remark, “This Iona is far better 
than most plays ;” and he was very 
right. You won’t often meet with 
a quainter assortment of human 
units. The steamer is a moving 
stage, on which you can see going 
on, side by side, no end of little 
dramas; and as for the dramatis 
persone, who are they? or rather 
who are they not? Honeymooning 
couples huddled together under 
umbrellas to screen them from the 
sun, and from the world’s garish 
eye; inevitable reading parties from 
Oxford and Cambridge; indigestive 
blue-stockings, “inverted” philoso- 
phers, smug parsons, and leathery- 
looking lawyers; sportsmen en 
route for their shootings, yachting 
men for their yachts, gamekeepers, 
ghillies, and figure footmen; bleary 
Germans, and dyspeptic Yankees, 
calculating the exact number of 
cocked-hats into which the Missis- 
sippi knocks the Clyde; jocund 
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schoolboys, bread-and-butter misses, 
“ cock-lairds,” and Cockneys; High- 
landers and Mile-Enders, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—all sorts and conditions 
of men, natural and artificial, sham- 
ming and detective, bragging and 
counter-bragging, appreciative and 
depreciative, a farrago, a pot-powrri, 
an olla podrida—a dainty dish to 
set before Democritus. 

As these persone shift about and 
interchange and intermingle, the 
scenes and acts of separate dramas 
get confused and entangled in. the 
quaintest way. The hero of one 
walks into another and becomes its 
zany ; and the high-life of a third 
suddenly appears cockaded and ob- 
sequious in a fourth. Look at two 
groups that are always to be seen on 
the Iona. 

The first is ubiquitons—we meet 
it everywhere—the central figure 
being our old friend paterfamilias, 
with his semiclerical look, his um- 
brageous ‘ wide-awake,” natty wa- 
and eternal 
telescope. He is surrounded by his 
troop of rosy girls and smug youths, 
whom he dominates fussily, One 
of the boys has a contraband taste 
for tobacco, and preventive strata- 
gems are in perpetual requisition. 
Another has an inquiring mind, 
and lurks dangerously about the 
engine-room. Then there is the 
waggish daughter—the female pickle 
—who never can see the particular 
point on which her papa desires 
to lecture; and the lackadaisical 
daughter, who requires constant 
rousing from her novel to contem- 
plate the book of nature; and the 
mysterious female friend with a look 
of chronic sea-sickness; and the 
limp mamma, with a headache and 
slight infirmity of temper whieh re- 
quires coaxing. All these cares 
and troubles are on the shoulders 
of poor paterfamilias, and yet he 
contrives to explain everything to 
everybody who approaches. Who 


terproof, guide-book, 
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has not met this group at all sorts 
of places? Who has not seen this 
typical family tourist, with his fussy 
look of abnormal relaxation? But 
does any one ‘‘ know him at home’’? 
What is he? What does he do, 
and where does ,,he do it, when he 
is not panting up the Righi, or ex- 
patiating at Ramsgate, or ogling the 
Rhineland? Does any one know 
him ? or will Mr. Pollaky undertake 
to run him to earth ? 

Down below in the cabin we 
have another group inevitable. in 
the Iona, but not much met with 
elsewhere. . It is a small trades- 
man’s family from Glasgow “ oot for 
a bit jant.” 

In this case the head of the 
family separates himself from his 
kith and kin, and keeps policing in 
dependently in the fore-cabin. How 
he has amused himself we have a 
fair opportunity of judging at the 
conclusion of the voyage, when (but 
not till then) he emerges from his 
lair, solemn, sodden, staggery, with 
imbecile upliftings of the arms and 
monotonous. inarticulate. murmurs, 
as who would preach—and without 
doubt that is what he is attempting 
to do; for, say what. they like of 
“our own flesh and blood’’ in Scot- 
land, their, festal programme, simple 
though it be, is not absolutely ful- 
filled by whisky—a little theology 
is supposed to give “bite” and re- 
lish to, the “barley bree.” His 
“sonsy” wife remains mistress of 
the group in the saloon. It is large 
enough, luckily, to contain many 
groups, but hers, isthe most not- 
able. She sits there in company 
with seven children, two quart bot- 
tles of milk, a soda-water bottle 
filled with a pellucid liquor, a paper 
containing some glutinous sweet- 
meat, a basket of gooseberries, an- 
other basket which is. covered with 
a cloth, but emits pungent odours 
as of cheese. The youngest child 
is, of course, in arms ; it is teething 





before our very eyes, and is ob- 
viously the victim of intestinal 
pangs. It cries incessantly when 
it is not being nourished, and when 
it is nourished (in open court) it 
chokes. The other children, who, 
appear to be uli about five years 
old, play, romp, fight, scream, yell, 
finally are whipped in the old-fash- 
ioned style, with much preliminary 
untrussing of points. 

Certain spinsters flounce from the 
saloon, a nervous fellow is agacé 
and swears, a coarse fellow laughs 
aloud. What does she care, this not- 
able woman? She has paid her fare 
and will take her ease: “The baby 
canna dee o’ hunger, and the bairns 
maun hae their skelps. Afore folk ? 
Whatna folk? Cock them up.” 
Accept these specimens, and then 
call up how whmnsically in contrast 
all this sort of thing is tothe scen- 
ery through which the steamer is 
gliding—scenery ever —— un- 
ehanging only in its one 
the beautiful and sublime. 

Oh! dear reader, we have ridden 
thus long on our Ionian hobby, and 
very likely we have bored you. But 
if you, too, are an Ionian, forgive 
our tediousness, appreciating our 
zeal; whereas if the Iona is still an 
untasted joy, accept our prolixity as 
a chastening and penal visitation, 
and next summer supply the miss- 
ing experience. 

On board this steamer, and sur- 
rounded by some such accessories as 
those above sketched, behold our 
two travellers embarked on the tenth 
morning of August—the - brightest 
month of the Scottish year. Pigott’s 
tastes as a devoted sportsman had 
frequently brought him to Scotland 
before, but it was Bertrand’s first 
visit to the land of his sires. This 
(unacknowledged) circumstance was 
a secret and rankling source of grief 
and shame to him—that he, the scion 
ofa thousand sons of the heather 
(not to speak of the mist), should 
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in 
delity to 
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never yet have planted his chieftain 
foot upon his ancestral hills, seemed 
to him to be indeed a woe and a 
disgrace to be carefully concealed; 
and his desire on this occasion to 
guard the secret from his companion 
cost him no small. efforts of self 
restraint and of finesse. Sore, in- 
deed, was the trial to curb mani- 
festations of excessive enthusiasm, 
which might suggest non-familiarity 
with Scottish scenery, and to repress 
eager questions which were for ever 
rising to his lips. Had his compan- 
ion been as demonstrative @ man as 
himself, his task’ would have been 
rig wo but Pigott was essentially 
of the ‘ nil-admirari” school—sur- 
prise, admiration, excitement of any 
sort, appeared to be contraband of his 
mental laws, insomuch that any com- 
mendatory remarks elicited from him 
by a first view of Niagara’ or the Mat- 
terhorn would ‘have: differed but 
little in form and tone from’ his 
favourable verdict on the freshness 
of his egg at breakfast, or some ex- 
tra radiance in the polish of his 
boots. Bertrand’s secret had, of 
course, been fathomed by him, and 
he circled round and round it in his 
conversation, to the confusion of his 
friend and his own cynical amuse- 
ment at the boyish absurdity. 

But Bertrand had another cause 
of disquiet. With some palpita- 
tions of the heart he had that morn 
ing determined to array himself for 
the first time in the ‘garb of Old 
Gaul” when, however, he had laid 
out the different parts of the dress 
(which had been supplied by a 
London tailor), a difficulty arose, 
A SouthSea islander of average 
intelligence might probably enough 
contrive without instruction to get 
himself inside a pair of trousers; 
but any one of us would find it’a 
hard task to array himself in the 
beads, paint, feathers, and other 
paraphernalia of the savage, so as 
to pass muster as a gentleman-like, 
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well-dressed cannibal of fashion ; 
and so in a minor degree is it with 
the Highland dress. Poor Bertrand 
looked at the kilt and could find) no 
visible means of fastening it. In de- 
spair he essayed to gird it on with a 
portmanteau-strap worn en ceinture ; 
but, its dimensiorts were hopelessly 
voluminous, and he came to. the 
mournful conclusion that he must 
have been accidentally supplied with 
a dress intended for some masquer- 
ading London alderman of especial 
obesity. 

What was to be done? Time 
was flying. Must he relinquish his 
intention of entering the Highlands 
as a Cameron, glittering in the 
proud plumage of a mountain bird ? 
Perish the thought! He would try 
very diplomatically to get a wrinkle 
from the waiter, whom he sum- 
moned accordingly. “Oh! waiter, 
I find I've got some one else’s kilt 
sent with me by mistake ; it’s miles 
too large, and I wanted to see if you 
could contrive any dodge for tuck- 


ing it in, so that I might wear it 


for the day. I hate travelling in 
trousers ; and, by the by, there’s 
nothing to fasten it with. I never 
saw such a kilt in my life.” 

The waiter, a stolid-looking West- 
Highlander, examined the garment, 
and then gave an inquisitive semi- 
comical glance at its would - be 
wearer. “T'll sort it for. you, sir,” 
he said; and ima twinkling the re- 
fractory garment was wrapped round 
Bertrand’s loins and pinned with 
two big pins about the haunch and 
hip-joint. ‘‘There, sir, it'll no be 
getting lowse noo,” he promised, 
when the investiture was completed. 
He then helped Bertrand to ‘do 
on” the sporran, hose, brogues, 
skien-dhu, &c. &c., to which our 
Celtic novice, in his imnocence, ad- 
ded a belted plaid, brooch, and dirk. 
All that was metallic in his appoint- 
ments was of silver, freely incrusted 
with rampagious cairngorms ; and 
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altogether his appearance was as gor- 
geous as the most florid taste could 
desire, 

Thus equipped, with his bonnet 
(bearing'a huge silver platter of ,ar- 
morial devices, and an eagle’s plume) 
cocked jauntily on his right . ear, 
Bertrand descended in mingled pride 
and perturbation to the coffee-room, 
where Pigott was already seated.at 
breakfast... He posed himself. serio- 
comically at the door to disarm the 
cynic by meeting him half-way. 
His friend looked at him and munch- 
ed, and looking and munching, his 
eyes got a trifle larger, and at last, 
with a ghost of a grin, he remarked, 
“In the name of the Prophet, how 
did you get into that thing?” 

“Tf you mean the Highland 
dress,” said Bertrand, flaring up at 
once, “I got into it, I suppose, as 
other Highlanders have done,” . 

“One can conceive no limits to 
the eccentricities which other Celts 
may have performed, ‘especially in 
their cups. Brian O’Lynn, for in- 
stance, had his coat buttoned be- 
hind, and turned inside out.” 

“And pray what has, that got to 
do with me and my dress?” 

“Only ‘that you've been follow- 
ing in the Irish Celt’s.wake in 
putting your kilt on hind-side in 

t. ° 

‘‘Pshaw ! nonsense!” 

“Tl prove it ; sit down.” 

Bertrand flounced, himself, down 
on a chair, and the heavy sporran 
swinging aside, up sprang the kilt 
in front, the plaits that should have 
been behind fanning themselves out 
like a! peacock’s tail. Up started 
Bertrand. ‘‘ There must be some- 
thing wrong, I suspect.” 

“J have something more than a 
suspicion to ithe same. effect,” re 
joined Pigott. ‘“‘Go and ‘take it 
off ; I wouldn’t run the gauntlet of 
the Iona with a fellow rigged like 
that. for ‘a trifle.” ( 

“Tt’s a new kind of kilt,” faltered 
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Bertrand; “but T’ll get accustom- 
ed to it. I won’t take it off.” 

“Oh, if you’re obstinate, at least 
let me put it on right for you. I 
flatter myself I know all the eccen- 
tricities of the garment. I used to 
wear it deer-stalking when I was 
young and foolish.” 

Here was a humiliation for the 
de jure mountaineer; but it was 
obviously necessary to get on a bet- 
ter understanding with his garments 
before starting, so he crept meekly 
up-stairs with Pigott, remarking, 
‘It’s wonderful how soon one gets 
out of the trick of a dress of that sort.” 


Two chamber-maids and_ the 
waiter looked out of a room as they 
‘passed, and retired sniggering vio- 
lently, and Bertrand ground his 
teeth with rage as he recognised, 
and promised himself a future re- 
venge for, the trick which the rascal 
had played him. After the kilt 
had been adjusted, Pigott. persuad- 
ed him to tone down the rest of his 


sppearance by suppressing plaid, 
brooch, dirk, and other superflui- 
ties ; so that when he appeared on 


the quarterdeck of the Iona, bar- 
ting that his unsunned knees were 
of a dazzling whiteness, that his 
jacket was velvet, and his kilt of 
full-dress tartan, there was nothing 
radically amiss with him in his qua- 
lity as montagnard, 

He was, as we have said, a very 
handsome fellow ; and*as he and his 
friend commenced their promenade 
on deck, he was quite a central ob- 
ject of observation, which was ra- 
ther embarrassing at first, and every 
now and then suggested grave sus- 
picions of the conduct of his kilt, 
which he felt to be a garment of 
terrible possibilities. But by degrees 
his self-consciousness was quieted 
down, and he was able to look the 
world boldly enough in the face. 
Of course the steamer contained the 
usual quaint groups and ouwtré indi- 
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duals ; and as our travellers moved 
about among them, they found ample 
sources of amusement. Pigott, 
walking up and down with that 
abstracted air which seems to imply 
a consciousness of no other presence 
than the wearer’s own, contrived, by 
a few rapid, sidelong glances, to 
take in the various humours of the 
scene, and fell to expounding sotto 
voce to his companion the conditions 
and characteristics of their fellow- 
voyagers, telling them off in short 
epigrammatic sentences. ‘ Why, 
Pigott,” he exclaimed, when a tem- 
porary cessation took place on their 
arrival at one of the numerous land- 
ing-stages, “you would make your 
fortune as a showman ; but what an 
ill-conditioned ruffian you must be! 
you haven’t got a good word to say 
for any of them.” 

“Why should I? I don’t know 
any good of any of them; and even 
if I had said anything bad of any 
of them—which I deny—in groping 
for the truth, it is always best to 
err on the safe side.” 

‘““And the safe side is to make 
them all out bad?” 

“Well, for choice, I should say 
so, decidedly ; but I have done no- 
thing of the sort, I- have only 
pointed out their actual or possible 
absurdities.” 

“How would you like to be 
laughed at yourself?” 

“Like it? of course I like it. I 
am laughed at, so are you, so is 
everybody, by some one or other. 
I laugh at a man for what I con- 
sider his absurdities; he believes 
in himself, and is all the while 
laughing at me for my ridiculous © 
deficiency of the very qualities I 
deride in him. We are both pleased. 
We are all Ishmablites in the mat- 
ter of mirth. The doctrine is a 
great comfort to me. It teaches 
me that I violate no Christian pre- 
cept—at all events, I do as I know 
I am done by.” 
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“Yes, but every one doesn’t 
think as you do. I don’t go in for 
laughing at people. myself, and I 
know I should hate being laughed 
at—not that L suppose there #& 
much to laugh at about me, and I 
don’t suppose I am laughed at, 
Should you ?” 

““Oandidly, I should’ certainly 
say you are; and still more can- 
didly, I should say you deserve it: 
that kilt, for instance——” 

Bertrand stopped abruptly, and 
hurriedly examined. the hinder ,por- 
tion of the garment with a renewed 
terror that it was repeating its pea- 
cock manceuvre in rear. 

“Oh! bother ‘the kilt... Don’t 
let us prose! What a charming 
place! What a crush of people! 
but half your oddities are going 
out. Why, they’re all leaving; 
look.” 

“Never mind, they will be re- 
placed: the tide has just done ebb- 
ing, and here’ it comes flowing 
again.” And truly the departing 
crowd were soon replaced. by one 
similar in quantity and quality, 

On they came, crushing breath- 
less and eager along the gangway, 
with a brandished forest of walking- 
sticks, umbrellas, ¢eamp-stools, bas- 
kets, and so on—the Captain on the 
paddle-box looking like Noah pass- 
ing his cargo inte the ark. 

‘“* Holloa !” cried Bertrand, sud- 
denly. ‘* What's this ?” 

““ Where ?” asked Pigott.° 

“ Why, there, on the pier, just 
coming in.” 

“Oh!” said. Pigot, “that’s a 
very nice point for consideration ; 
don’t hurry me. Not Helen M‘Gre- 
gor—she’s too old for that; nor 
Madge Wildfire, nor Meg Merrilies, 
nor Norna of the Fitful Head; she 
has a dash of all four, but—— No, 
I give her up.” 

The subject of these remarks was 
a tall, plethoric, elderly lady, in 
whose attire and complexion all the 


colours of the rainbow, and a good 
many more, met in a blaze of inhar- 
monious combinations. A. bright 
silk-tartan dress, involving stripes 
of the most contradictory tints, was 
surmounted by a black velvet tunic, 
over which, was ed a shawl of 
another  tartan—differing in all, 
save its variegated brilliancy, from 
the dress. A huge cairngorm 
brooch fastened the shawl under 
her chin, but its lustre paled before 
the superior brillianey of the ample 
round red face, which wibbled 
and wobbled_ in its billowy, fatness 
above. 

Great saffron-coloured ogreish teeth 
flashed from a ravine bisecting the 
lower part of this ruddy orb. Two 
pale twinkling eyes, seeming for ever 
about to set behind high but full- 
flesh cheek-bones, peered over a 
short up-turned nose; while above, 
a profusion of grizzled flaxen hair 
towered in fantastic coils, detaching 
one perfectly inauthentic ringlet to 
patrol the capacious shoulders. The 
whole. edifice was crowned by a 
perky white bonnet, from which, as 
from a festive May-pole, streamed 
many a banneret of tartan ribbon. 

This wondrous creature, posed in 
an attitude of command, stood look- 
ing down on the quarter-deck and 
its inhabitants, as if doubting their 
worthiness to be admitted to a closer 
contact with herself, and probably 
to give them an unobstructed view 
of the glory which was about. to 
descend into their midst. But the 


‘steamer had embazsked its passen- 


gers, the “dreadful bell” had jan- 
gled thrice, and the Captain in that 
state of normal fuss and “ boil-over” 
which belongs to his tribe, having 
shouted irreverently to the lady to 
“eome along if she was coming,” 
the paddle-wheels began to make 
some premonitory revolutions. Thus 
stimulated, and followed by a young 
lady and a maid of spectral aspect, 
who looked as if her substance and 
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colour had been absorbed into the 
luminary of which she was the sat- 
ellite, the great being moved heavily 
across the gangway, sending Par- 
thian shafts back to’ a couple of 
porters, who were’ staring with ‘in- 
credulous contempt at certain min- 
ute coins in their extended palms 
with which she ‘had just failed to 
satisfy them. 

Leaning on the maid, ‘she’ sailed 
up the quarter-deck with a back- 
ward rake of the head ; arid, after a 
world of fussy arrangements of rug 
and shawl, came to an anchor in a 
prominent situation, and proceeded 
to “take stock” of her fellow pas- 
sengers haughtily, through a mas- 
sive double eye-glass. 

The effect upon ‘them of this 

entrée was varied. 
' “Mair Tike a muckle plei-actress 
nur a dacenit wummin,” sdliloquised 
an acid Glasgow matron, withdraw- 
ing her teeth from the recesses of a 
bun to make the remark. 

“Oh! goot life,” snivellel a de- 
lighted Celt at her elbow, “ but she 
put the fear o’ deas on the pit por- 
ter podies:” 

“ Whew!” whistled Pigott, ‘‘ So- 
Jomon in all his glory could have 
been nothing to this.” 

“T rather think, sir,” said an 
ever’- hovering paterfamilias who 
overheard the remark, and was, as 
usual, ready to supply information 
of the most dilapidated description, 
—‘T rather think she is a chief- 
tainess.” 

“She looks like one, don’t she ?” 
said Pigott. 

“‘ She does indeed, sir; and if my 
memory carries me aright—a rela- 
tive of the Duke of Argyll’s.” 

““T shouldn’t wonder: he has a 
few relatives in these parts, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, and [ really believe she 
must be the lady who owns several 
of the Hebrides ; ‘a very noble-look- 
ing person ; so national, eh ?” 
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“ Oh! decidedly so,” &. &e. &e. 

There was as strong as possible 
a contrast between the appearance 
and equipments of the chieftainess 
and those of the young lady who 
accompanied her. The only bright 
colours which adorned the latter 
were to be found in the rosy bloom 
of her cheek, and in the golden 
sheen which rippled through the 
deep ‘masses of ‘her auburn _ hair. 
Her face was a most pleasing one; 
and if it was'deficient of that severe 
regularity of feature which: painters 
and sculptors are perversely sup- 
posed to desiderate; there was a 
frank, fresh, joyous simplicity look- 
ing out of her bright hazel eyes, 
and a genial kindliness about her 
whole expression, which might per- 
haps be more likely ‘to win hearts 
worth winning than ‘the most chis- 
elled perfection of outline and pro- 
portion. Her height, though: look- 
ing insignificant beside the colossal 
dimensions of her companion, was 
in reality above the average; and 
her figure, light, active and grace- 
ful, was set off to advantage in a 
close-fitting tunic and simple skirt 
of a neutral colour. 

The course of the great woman’s 
inspection soon brought her to Pig- 
ott and Cameron, and she favoured 
them with a very protracted scrutiny. 
dwelling chiefly upon Bertrand, over 
whose equipments her eyes prome- 
naded with looks of curious disap- 
probation’ That foolish ‘ fellow 
found himself getting very red and 
uncomfortable. To be narrowly in- 
spected by any one would have 
been embarrassing enough at the 
moment; but to’ be weighed in the 
balance and found Celtically want- 
ing by a chieftainess ‘to the High- 
lands bound’ was woe indeed. 

Presently she turned to her com- 
panion and made some remark 
which’ caused the young lady to 
glance quickly in the direction of 
the two young men; and then a 
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short conversation followed which 
they partially overheard. 

“Pm certain it’s them,” said the 
elder lady. “‘Go'and find out.” 

“Find out!” laughed the girl. 
“How? am I to go and ask them ?” 

“« Ask the Oaptain.” 

“ But the Captain is not the least 
likely to know.” 

“ Go and ask him.” 

“Oh! please don’t ask me to go. 
I should never be able to struggle 
through all these dreadful-men on 
the paddle-boxes. And surely there 
is no serious ‘hurry—if it is them, 
we are sure to know in plenty of 
time, and if not it won’t signify who 
they are.” 

“Salfish! parvarse! as usual, I 
must go mysalf;” whereupon she 
rose and moved down the’ quarter- 
deck. 

Presently she had got hold of one 
of the men of the steamer ; and after 
some ‘conversation, of which Ber- 
trand and Pigott could perceive 
that they were the subjects, they 
saw her conducted to the stack of 
luggage, saw her halted in front of 
theirs, saw her deliberately read the 
labels thereon, and return in triumph 
to her companion, remarking, “I 
was right—it is them; Pll go and 
speak to them.” 

“Qh, ‘please 
younger lady. 

“ Why not, pray ?” ) 

“Tt looks so forward and inquisi- 
tive; and they must have seen you 
reading their addresses.” 

“* Affectation! I have no patience 
with you ;” and she turned and ad- 
vaneed upon Bertrand and Pigott. 
But Pigott, divining her intention, 
and remarking to his friend, “ With- 
out doubt a Highland ‘kinswoman 
of yours, who recognises the family 
knee, and is coming ‘to rend us,” 
they broke and fled to the paddle- 
boxes, and there remained in safety 
till the vessel reached Ardrishaig, 
where disembarkation is necessary 


not!” said the 
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to cross by the Crinan Canal to the 
Tona’s sister on Loch Orinan. 

On their walk up to the Canal 
they overtook and passed the ladies. 
‘“* Now, then,” they heard the elder 
say, ‘I’ve oo them ; ahem !” 

“ No, no!” whispered the younger 
lady. 
ay will; ahem! ahem! ahem!” 
and the latter sounds being obvious- 
ly intended to attract their atten- 
tion, Bertrand and Pigott turned 
round and were at once accosted 
by their pursuer. Her accent was 
extremely Scotch, and a grotesque 
attempt to veneer it with the tones 
of the Southron,; and to gild’ it with 
a few French phrases, made her all 
but unintelligible. We shall only 
attempt in her first few sentences to 
represent the ‘hideous sounds of 
which she was ; 

‘‘Meal perdong, jontlemen,” she 
exclaiinéd—-“ dee meal ‘perdong; a 
little burrd has whispered to me 
that you are ong root for Cairnar- 
voch ; was the little burrd correct ?” 

Pigott replied that the bird’s in- 
telligence was accurate, with an in- 
voluntary glance in the direction of 
the younger lady, ‘as if’ surmising 
that she was alluded to under the 
metaphor. 

“Let me,” continued the chief- 
tainess, ‘‘ jontlemen, let me intro 
you to my daughter, Miss Grant.” 

The two young men made their 
obeisance in great bewilderment. 

“The little burrd,” continued the 
chieftainess, archly, ‘““has told me 
something else.” 

“‘ Indeed ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed—your names.” 

“The little bird seems to take a 
very flattering interest in us.” 

“Yes: you are Captain Pigott, 
neyspau ?” ; 

“ T am indeed.” 

“ And you,” turning to Bertrand, 
“tare Mr. Cameron, neyspau ?” 

“The ‘bird seems to be infab 
lible.” 
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“TI could, tell that you were in- 
tended to be, a Cameron by your 
tartans, of course. Well, jontlemen, 
'm deloited to make your acquoint- 
ance, I'm shaw.” The party then 
moved on together, the two young 
men much puzzled as to who this 
oracle might be who stopped them 
on the Queen’s highway to tell them 
who they were and where they were 
going. 

“We are most fortunate in our 
weather,” remarked Bertrand. 

** We are,” replied the lady, eye- 
ing him grimly all over; ‘‘and 
that, let me say, is very fortunate 
for your jacket—a velyet jacket—a 
silk-velvet jacket ; you must excuse 
me for saying that, it has a peculiar 
look in the morning.”’ 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said 
Bertrand, blushing painfully.” 

“Yes,” continued, the lady, “‘ out 
of all taste. How would I look 
in a silk-velyet gown on board a 
steamer ?” 

“There can be no question that 
the effect would be superb in any 
situation,” said Pigott, gravely, com- 
ing to the rescue of his friend. 

“Which shows, that. you know 
nothing about it,’ rejoined the 
chieftainess, ignoring the compli- 
ment, ‘ Full-dress tartan, too! it 
is very suspicious—very, 

“T trust you don’t suspect me of 
being an accomplice, madam,” said 
Pigott, gravely, 

“T know nothing abot you, but 
my suspicion is that he is only a 
Cockney Highlander after all.” 

“No, I'm not—indeed ['m as 
Highland as—as—anything.” 

“As a peat, you would have said, 
if you had been pure song.” 

“To confess the . truth, then, 
though I am pwr sang a_ High- 
lander, I know nothing of the lan- 

2, Lam ashamed to say.” 

“That's honest, at all events; 
and, if you are a Highlander, we 
must teach you up at Cairnarvoch 


to look like one, and to speak the 
language, and how to dance strath- 
speys and reels and Ghillie Callum, 
and toss the caber and throw the 
hammer, and eat haggis, and drink 
whisky and Athole brose, and—— 

“T am afraid it would take too 
long to teach me so many desirable 
accomplishments—that is, if I am 
to shoot any grouse; but am I to 
understand that we are to have 
the happiness of being your neigh- 
bours at Cairnaryoch ?” 

“Neighbours! why, aren't. you 
coming to stay with us ?” 

“Abt really —too kind— but 


‘‘Mamma, you quite forget that 
these gentlemen can’t possibly know 
who you are,” said Morna. 

‘** And why not, pray ?” 

“Unless they have the ‘ second- 
sight.’ ” 

“You are forgetting yourself, 
Morna, Is this so, jontlemen? Am 
I not known to, you ?” 

“ A little bird,” said Pigott, “ has 
whispered to me that you are Mrs. 
Grant.” 

“That's right and wrong.” 

“She must have been drinking 
before she came on board,” thought 
both the men. 

“Right, because I was Mrs. 
Grant; wrong, because I’m not,” 

‘Fearfully intoxicated,” thought 
Pigott and Bertrand—‘‘a painful 
spectacle.” 

‘“*T see, in introjoocing my daugh- 
ter, I forgot myself. She is Miss 
Grant, my daughter by my jirst, 
Captain Grant, but I am now Mrs. 
M‘Killop, to whose house you are 
going.”’ The young men expressed 
due satisfaction at the discovery, 
and she went on loftily; ‘The 
mistake is tickling; but one is so 
accustomed to be known in one’s 
own country by every one, that it 
does not occur to one that one is not 
known by any one.” 

“Tt was deplorable stupidity on 
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our part,” said Pigott, ‘and we beg 
to apologise.” 

“We'll say no more about it,” 
said the lady, with magnanimity ; 
“we were staying with some friends 
on a visit’ at Port Maikie; but T 
harrd two days ago from M‘Killop 
that you were to arrive to-day, so'we 
have returned to receive you; and 
here we are at the Canal and the 
steamer. Oaptain Pigott, kindly 
give me your hand up the ladder ; 
Morna, take my parasol; M*‘Kenzie 
(to the spectre), run up and pre- 
pare a seat. Let me give you a 
hint, Mr. Cameron, in ascending 
the ladder to be very careful. You 
look like a fish out of water in that 
dress; and an Englishman in a 
kilt is usually a shocking, indecent 
sight.” 

“T shall certainly spare you such 
an infliction,” said Bertrand, in a 
rage. “IT shall stay below. Pigott, 
you will find me in the cabin when 
you come down again.” 


“It is a wise plan,” rejoined the 
matron, ‘‘ for the sun will soon have 
blistered these ‘poor white knees of 
yours—TI can see that; and you will 
avoid impertinent remarks at the 
same time, which your appearance 


provokes. It would be unpleasant 
to have every one saying. ‘Who 
in the world is this with Mrs. 
M‘Killop ?—would it not ?” 

“Very much so indeed; but you 
need have no fear of my compro- 
mising you—or myself.” And 
Bertrand, torn with rage and morti- 
fication, increased by the tittering of 
some bystanders who overheard Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s loud remarks, flounced 
into the little cabin and sat down 
in a corner, thankful for the small 
mercy of finding it empty. 

Presently he was joined by his 
friend. ‘* Well, Bertrand,” said he, 
‘“‘even you are laughed at sometimes, 
it seems.” 

“Yes,” roared Bertrand, startin 
up; “but it’s the last time I shal 
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be laughed at for this infamous 
dress. It is a savage dress, an abom- 
inable contrivance of the foul fiend. 
I'll change it directly T get to Oban; 
and as for that she-savage, I wish 
she was overboard.” , 

“T think she is rather a trump— 
mad, of course, but a trump.” 

“T admire your taste. This is 
one of your ‘ladies of refinement’ 
you've let me in for.” 

“Come, come, Bertrand, you're 
unreasonable.” 

“Not a bit of it; it was all your 
doing. You brought me here, but 
hang mne if I stay here! I'll give up 
my Jeave and go back toe night—I 
tell you, to-night.” 

“Tn trousers, of course?” suggest- 
ed Pigott. 

“In trousers! 
think so.” 

While Bertrand was indulging in 
this childish ebullition below, the 
cause of his ire was being taken to 
task on deck. “Mamma,” said Miss 
Grant, when Pigott left them, “‘ what 
could induce you to be so rude to 
Mr. Cameron ?” 

“JT protest I don’t understand 
you, gurl; I never was rude in my 
life.” 

* You told him he was a Cockney, 
that his dress was out of taste and 
ridiculous, and that it was unplea- 
sant to you to be seen with him. It 
has hurt his feelings, at all events, 
whether it was rude or not, and 
made me feel—feel ” 

“Oh, out with it; say it at onee. 
You’re ashamed of your mother— 
that’s it; and this is what comes of 
your fine education, and living with 
your mother’s enemies ; this is the 
Grant spirit——quite the Grant spirit 
—most undutiful !” 

“Mamma, you know I would 
rather be anything than undutiful ; 
but surely you can’t wish to say un- 
kind things to people, or to hurt 
their feelings intentionally ; and if 
I see you doing it without being 


I should rather 
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aware, it can’t be undutiful of me to 
tell you,” 

“You are far too fond of lectur- 
ing. I saw this young man had a 
high look and a conceited manner, 
and I thought it my duty to put 
him in his place at once, Who is 
he? Some beggarly subaltern, who 
thinks, because he pays us a rent, 
that we are to be the dust under his 
feet! No, no; Ive put him in his 
place, and in his place [ll keep him. 
He may be the son of.a London 
shopkeeper for all we know.” 

“Well, mamma, I declare I saw 
nothing the least assuming or im- 
pertinent about either of these two 
gentlemen ; and surely it would be 
time enough to put them in their 
places when they become so.” 

I beg your pardon. We. have 
too many of these sham Highlanders 
nowadays. It is most offensive to 
the old blood.” 

“You don’t know that this gen- 
tleman is not of the old blood.” 

“ What! and travel in a silk-vel- 
vet jacket and full-dress tartan ?— 
preposterous.” 

‘* At any rate, whoever he is, he 
certainly did nothing to offend you, 
and I am afraid you have certainly 
offended him. Is this Highland 
hospitality ?” 

“No one can say a word against 
my hospitality; and if you really 
think the poor creature takes to 
heart so much what I said, I'll. put 
him at his ease again in a moment. 
I have tact.” 

This valuable quality she put in 
requisition on Bertrand’s reappear- 
ance, which, however, did not take 
place till they were approaching the 
end of the voyage. Then advancing 
to him with a subtle smile in her 
pig’s eyes, she peered into his dark 
countenance, and remarked mincing- 
ly, ‘Gloomy, gloomy face !’’—an 
exhibition of tact which, though 
twice repeated, had not the instan- 
taneous effect expected; on the con- 
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trary, Bertrand showed symptoms of 
retreat. 

“A high temper is a sad curse, 
Mr. Cameron,” she continued; “I 
see you suffer from it; but if I had 
known its violence, my playful rub 
would have been spared. No per- 
son of tact would wantonly infuri- 
ate such a disposition.” 

To be grossly insulted, and then 
accused of having a furious temper 
because he had simply avoided his 
insulter, struck. Bertrand as rather 
strong, and he replied with a, digni- 
fied falsehood, ‘‘You must pardon 
me if I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand your allusions.” 

“Oh! don’t attempt to deny it. 
In my playful way (I’m a sad joker) 
I rallied you about your dress, which 
is, you must feel, a little dazarre, 
and about your white limbs, and so 
forth, and you must needs fly into a 
tantrum and shut yourself up in the 
cabin, foaming and swearing, I’ve 
no doubt. It’s choildish, choildish ; 
we must all bear rubs, and to show 
temper to a lady is not, let me tell 
you, commy faw in a Highland gen- 
tleman, which seems to be the char- 
acter you aim at! !” 

“T flatter myself, madam, it is the 
character which I have the honour 
to possess,” said Bertrand, loftily. 

“Ah! perhaps, perhaps ; but silk 
velvet in the morning, and a’dress 
tartan, you must see that these are 
very suspicious.” 

“IT don’t really know what you 
suspect me of,” cried Bertrand, 
bursting, in spite of himself, into a 
laugh at this singular moral and 
sogial criterion. 

“That's right; another laugh, 
and the black dog will be off your 
back. It is suspicious, as I said. 
You see we have many London 
Cockneys coming down here dressed 
out like you, and we don’t like it; 
the old blood doesn’t like it; right 
or wrong, it is insulting. to the old 
blood.” 
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“ You imply that Iam one of the 
London Cockneys?”’ 

“No, I didn’t. say tmply. I said 
that there was a suspicious look 
about the whole thing.” 

“Then let me. relieve you by 
saying that I believe in this. very 
district there is no blood older than 
mine.” 

“Ah! yes, it’s common to say 


‘ that, and believe it too, I daresay ; 


but'‘when one comes to investigate, 
—to say, ‘Show me your ruins, your 
tombs, your castles passed away to 
strangers and Sassenachs,’—there is 
often a hitch—a hitch.” 

“]T daresay we can show. tombs 
and ruins with our neighbours; as 
to castles passed away to. Sassen- 
achs, I am glad to say there\is a 
hitch; but there is a castle in_ this 
county belonging to. us, and I be- 
lieve it-has been some five hundred 
years in our possession. I had a 
notion that made us a pretty old 
family ; but if itis necessary to sell 
it before we can be recognised as 
‘the old blood,’ I hope we shall con- 
tinue parvenus of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.” 

“Itis a fair age, certainly,” said 
the lady, ‘though nothing to the 
M‘Whannels, my: maternal ances- 
tors; but there is no. family an- 
swering to all this except the Cam- 
erons of Aberlorna, and there is only 
one old man in it.” 

“There you are mistaken; there 
is also a young one, and I am the 
individual.” 

“The relationship will be pretty 
distant, Pm thinking.” 

“Not so very far off; I am Sir 
Roland Cameron’s nephew.” 

““ His nephew ?”’ ‘ 

a“ Yes.”’ 

‘“‘Dear, dear! how stupid of me! 
Then you must have been an or- 
phan ? 

**T still am, unfortunately.” 

“ And you didn’t die,.as was said, 
at the same time as your parents?” 


“So it would seem,” 

“Oh! this is all very different— 

tifying, indeed,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mf Killop, with enthusiasm ; “we'll 
shake hands, if you please, and think 
no more of my little rub, which 
could never apply to a Cameron of 
Aberlorna, irical people _ like 
me .,are often led away into saying 
things, they;don’t,mean; and if your 
dress is a little fine, his most sacred 
Majesty George the Fourth landed 
at Leith in full, dress, which ought 
to bea, setting,of the fashion; and 
it will. be .a) pleasure to me to re- 
ceive you into our house. Indeed 
it’s a kind of revival of old times, 
for there is a connection between 
us.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes; although there has been 
no intercourse and something more 
than a coolness between the fami- 
lies for generations, there is a con- 
nection... You must have heard of 
Tork M.OQuanall, who received thirty- 
seven wounds—all mortal—at the 
battle of Inyerlochy 2” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

- “No2, how droll! well, he was 
my. ancestor, and he married a Cam- 
eron (it was a great match for the 
Camerons, although I say it), and 
that makes the connection.” 

“Tt is the proudest moment of 
my existence,” said Bertrand, his 
ill-humour vanishing at the absurd- 
ity of the whole scene. 

‘*Morna, you must shake hands 
with Mr. Cameron,” said her mother. 

Morna gave a look of half-annoy- 
ance, with which, however, fun was 
struggling, and held out her hand 
to Bertrand, who gallantly remark- 
ed,‘ Let the vendetta of generations 
die from this hour,” 

“A most .extraordinary coinci- 
dence, I. must say,” continued Mrs. 
M’Killop, ‘that we should become 
acquainted in this way. Weare very 
clannish, we Highlanders, Captain 
Pigott; and I daresay you. can 
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scarcely understand the feelings of 
delight which Mr. Cameron and I 
are enjoying just now?” 

Pigott confessed that, though en- 
viable, they were a trifle beyond his 
depth; and here the voyage, like 
the vendetta, came toa close, and 
any hope our travellers might have 
cherished of escaping from the toils 
of their hostess were at once dis- 
pelled by her remarking, ‘* M‘Killop 
has arranged that we are all to dine 
here together, and drive home in the 
evening. He was ‘to bespeak all 
necessary ‘conveyances for the joint 
party.” 

““A charming plan,” said Pigott ; 
“and what is the length of the 
drive ?” 

“From three to four hours; but 
itis never dark at this season, and 
we shall all be refreshed by the 
cool jews.” 

Before long they were seated at 
an excellent dinner im’ the hotel, 
and its soothing influence very soon 
told upon the party. Bertrand for- 
got his sulks, his annoyances, even 
his kilt; and his heart -was merry 
within him, as he sat amicably 
vis-a-vis to the descendant of the 
ill-fated Tork. 

As for that lady, after a glass or 
two of champagne, she became more 
than ever communicative, pouring 
forth, in an unbroken stream,” choice 
extracts from her personal and fam- 
ily history. 

Tt was thus that our travellers 
became aware that her maiden name 
had been M‘Kechnie (which was 
not to be confounded with M‘Kech- 
ran or M‘Fechnie, these being in- 
ferior septs), a clan of unusual an- 
tiquity and power, but which, sur- 
prising as it might seem, was not to 
her so great a source of pride as 
her descent maternally from the 
M‘Whannels. Pigott gravely as- 
sented that he as scarcely prepared 
for that. It was true, however, she 
averred; but all their grand days 


were over. Clans and clansman- 
ship were at anend. Their proper- 
ties had passed to aliens. ©The 
M‘Kechnies were landless as the 
Gregarach ; and, to his undying: dis- 
grace, the titular chief. of: the 
M‘Whannels was content to super- 
vise the excise department of his 
native district for the meanest of 
stipends. 


Washing away ancestral SOrTOWws — 


with a glass of champagne, Mrs. 
M‘Killop came to her own personal 
history, and explained that in their 
reduced state the daughters of her 
clan could not afford to be fastidi- 
ous in matrimonial matters. Hence 
her marriage, contracted in spite of 
personal advantages which she need 
not dwell! upon (but. did, however, 
at eat length), with Grant, a 
worthy man, and/a: cadet of a good 
house, but only a “marching cap- 
tain.” He died, and: she had sor- 
rowed for’ him—honestly and con- 
scientiously mourned him—as long 
as was fit and proper, whatever a set 
of stuck-up vinegar old maids might 
say to the contrary ; after whom” 
(with a fierce glance at Morna), ‘‘ she 
hoped no daughter of hers would 
take,”—a remark which brought the 
young lady into: aetion, her annuy- 
ance at her mother’s absurdity being 
no longer repressible, and she said ; 
‘“*Mamma, I don’t think our family 
matters can be very amusing to 
these gentlemen, and I do beg of 
you, at all events, to say nothing 
against my dear, kind aunts; you 
know ‘how it vexes me.” 
“There!” said Mrs. M‘Killop, 
looking round at the two gentle- 
men, “there it is. This comes of 
living with aunts. Poor Grant had 
a fancy that this child should spend 
half her time with his sisters, and 
this is what comes of it—temper 
and insubordination which only a 
mother’s tact and tuition could con- 
trol. I will say nothing more of 
your friends, Morna, since it is un- 
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pleasant to you; but I will go on 
with my little story, as I take leave 
to think it will interest these gen- 
tlemen, both of whom are to be 
our inmates, and one of whom is 
in a manner connected.” And this 
brought her to her marriage with 
M’Killop, a gentleman who had, a 
few years before, returned from the 
colonies. He had realised every- 
thing there, and resolved upon the 
purchase of an estate in Scotland, 
where, by a strange coincidence, 
his clan had also become as land- 
less as any M‘Kechnie or M‘Whan- 
nel of them all. By another coin- 
cidence, M‘Killop was a widower, 
with oue son and one daughter. 
When he had urged his suit, which 
he had done with a very proper 
importunity, she had_ carefully 
weighed everything ; and her daugh- 
ter’s interest being paramount, the 
circumstance that he, too, had a 
daughter, kad told in his favour. 
“The companionship will be good 
for my child,” she had said; “I 


will be a mother to his girl, he a 


father to mine ;” and so had yield- 


ed. ‘“‘I have not repented my de- 
cision,” she continued; “like Auld 
Robin Gray. M‘Killop has been ‘a 
kind man to me.’” nd she spoke 
as though the wedding had in- 
volved sacrifices on her part equi- 
valent to those of the heroine of 
that tearful ballad, “ My only re- 
gret is that we cannot suit our- 
selves with an estate. The M'‘Kil- 
lop country has passed entirely into 
the hands of an English Duke” 
(and the probabilities are that his 
Grace did not find it a very heavy 
handful), “and there is no other 
appropriate settlement open at pre- 
sent. Cairnarvoch is a sadly dull 
place—the neighbours distant, and 
not to our mind; and so this plan 
of taking in our shooting tenants 
does not seem amiss. I am sure we 
shall get on very happily together. 
M‘Killop has reserve, but he is 
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quite the jontleman. My daughter 
is as you see her—too brusk—too 
outspoken. I wish she could take 
a little of the polish of her step- 
sister, keeping her own heart, which 
is a kind one, although she does her 
best to conceal it. But you will 
make allowances for her; it is all 
the wild M‘Whannel blood, which 
is not tamed in a day, as I daresay 
you know, Mr. Cameron.” Thus 
appealed to, Bertrand gave a know- 
ing look, intended to signify that 
any one who attempted to tackle a 
M‘Whannel would, in his opinion, 
find tough work cut out for him; 
and Morna, jumping up, cried out, 
‘* Mamma, if you give such a dread- - 
ful account of me, these poor gentle. 
men will be afraid to drive home 
with us in the dark, and if we sta 
here much longer, it will be dar. 
before we get home. Do order the 
carriages.” 

The order was given, and two 
large uncovered omnibusses were 
speedily at the door. In the fore- 
most the ladies and gentlemen and 
the lighter baggage were bestowed, 
and the other being loaded with the 
servants, dogs, and heavier impedi- 
menta, a start was effected. 

It will not do to indicate their 
exact route. The Celtic imagination 
is highly pitched, and the temper of 
the race sometimes a little stiff, and 
if we were to particularise, who can 
say what might come of it? Who 
can say how many Mornas, and 
M‘Killops, and M‘Kechnies, not to 
mention untamable M‘Whannels, 
might swoop upon us, terrible as the 
army of “the Phairshon,” and stri- 
dent as the overwhelming music of 
that celebrated host? Far from us 
be any such indiscretion. We may 
safely say, however, that the route 
was a beautiful one, though the 
road was hilly, and its engineering 
reflected more credit on the sesthe- 
tic than on the practical turn of its 
contriver. 

@ 
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The sun had just set behind the 
distant hills of Mull, but the sky 
was without a cloud, and glorious 
with that warm and mellow tint 
which comes not often on the north- 
ern sky, but coming casts on it a 
beauty unknown to the heavens of 
the South, where night usurps with 
indecent haste the kingdom of the 
sun, allowing no brief courtesy of 
twilight. Yet not to twilight does 
this mellow tint belong, but to a 
certain benign middle light between 
it and the sun’s departure. Lack- 
ing the glory of the sun, Yet jacking 
the mystery of the dusk, it with- 
holds the ruder revelations of the 
one and the weird transformations 
of the other. Seen by it, every ob- 
ject retains its identity, but with 
each harsher detail refined and soft- 
ened. Seen by it, the purple hills, 
though their outlines are severe as 

inst a moonlit sky, may indeed 
be said to bloom; and the wild cat- 
aract, leaping in its glory, to cast 
itself down in softlier falling sheets 
of silvery tissue from the height; 
and the thousand variations of the 
forest foliage to blend into the one 
excellence of an ideal verdure ; and 
the sunset breeze rippling the bos- 
oms of quiet mountain-tarns, to lay 
on them a chastened lustre—the 
pathetic impress, as it were, of the 
sun’s pure “good-night.” “The 
stars of earth,” as Schiller calls the 
flowers, may pensively veil some- 
what of their brightness—a fitting 
tribute to him who is away—their 
glory and their life; yet from them, 
in their sweet eclipse, a compensat- 
ing fragrance rises, and fresher than 
the incense offered to their present 
lord are the odorous sighs they 
breathe when he is gone—waiting 
for the sympathetic light of their 
sister stars above. 

It was a delicious evening, and its 
soft influence, and the great beauty 
all around, and the stillness—the 
sudden hush which falls upon the 


world when the sun disappears, as 
if Nature paused a moment and 
muttered the breathless question— 
“Will he return?’—all the deep 
influences of the hour and scene 
might well make speech a profana- 
tion, and silence praise, and silence 
fell upon the party. It must be ad- 
mitted that Pigott’s taciturnity was 
probably due to a constitutional bias 
in that direction, and Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop’s, without doubt, to the* more 
sublunary influence of an after-din- 
ner sleep. But Bertrand was in a 
seventh heaven. Nature and Beauty 
were revealing themselves to him in 
their most benignant aspects, touch- 
ing his heart with the fire of a hun- 
dred enthusiasms, and stirring all 
the romance and poetry of his soul 
into a sort of rapturous life. 


Looking over the splendid hills, ) 


his spirit swelled with a patriotic 
joy, and he thought, “At last! Scot- 
land! my country!” Here he was 
living and moving amid scenes that 
hitherto had been but the shadowy 
accessories of a thousand day-dreams. 
On these very hills the mighty king 
of Morven had mustered his hosts 
to go forth to the battle with Loch- 
lin; in thesg, hollow glens they had 
gathered to the joyous “feast of 
shells ;” across these shimmering 
waters they had sped their dark 
prows, burning to reap harvests of 
death with biting brands that 
“never gave a second wound”— 
Fingal, Ossian, and Oscar, and Gaul, 
the peerless son of Morni! The 
wild strains of ecstatic minstrels, the 
clash of armour, the battle-cry, the 
wailing dirge, seemed to live in his 
ears; the sheen of beamy spears, 
the waving of banners, the stream- 
ing locks of heroes rushing -to the 
maelstrém of the fray, rose to his 
mental vision. The clear sky-line 
of the mountains seemed thronged 
with shadowy hosts, and on the 
margin of the sea stood the fair 
forms of other years—Bragela, and 
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Evirallin, and white-armed Strina- 
Dona. And who were these that 
came like the mists, hovering, 
slow: 

“What a delicious curd there was 
on: that salmon at dinner!” here 
broke in the rasping voice of Mrs. 
M‘Killop; and though the remark 
(no doubt from the depths of slum- 
ber) was not followed by another, 
but tapered off into a succession of 
snore§, snorts, gasps, and wheezes, 
it acted as ‘“‘a word of power.” The 
shadowy hosts halted in their rush, 
when the salmon rose in its material 
curdiness ; at the sound of the earthy 
artillery which followed, they fled 
quaking back to Valhalla; and Ber- 
trand, tumbling headlong out of 
cloudland, “shocked” against the 
cold earth, as the eagle falls pierced 
by the bullet of prosaic man. 

He glanced rapidly round at his 
companions, as if half fearing that 
they might be conscious of his fan- 
ciful excursion, and half indignant 
at his rude recall. Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
eyes were closed, her head moved in 
a suave rhythm with the sound of 
her snoring ; she was beyond suspi- 
cion and the reach of wrath, and a 
well-pleased smile on her full lips 
suggested that her late repast was 
being re-enacted in a_ succulent 
dream. 

Pigott, cold and wooden, was 
fixedly staring at the rug upon his 
knees; but Bertrand found that 
Morna was curiously looking at him. 

“T—I was admiring that moun- 
tain,” he said, in an apologetic tone ; 
“what is its name?” 

“That is Ben Scarrig,” 
Morna. 

“Tt is magnificent.” 

“Yes, it is a very fine hill.” 

“And how beautifully clear the 
outline is !” 

“Yes, but I prefer it with some 
mist. It is wonderful sometimes to 
see the mist marching up from the 


replied 


sea, stealing through these woods 
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below, and creeping along the ridges, 
just as if it had started to reach the 
top, like something living—with a 
purpose.” 

“Like an army of phantom sea- 
kings storming the height,” cried 
Bertrand, suspecting a congenial 
spirit. 

“Tt moves too gently for that,” 
said Morna, “‘more like a procession 
of phantom pilgrims visiting the 
cairn of some great soldier who had 
died a hermit and a saint, and been 
buried in his cell far away up there 
on the top of the mountain. 

“Miss Grant, you are quite a 
poetess.” 

“No, no, I was only following 
your idea—only an imitator; it is 
the story of Columbus’ egg.” 

“T wonder what Pigott’s simile 
would be ?” said Bertrand; ‘“‘ what is 
it like, Pigott ?” 

““Which? the egg, or the hermit, 
or the mountain, or what?” 

“The mist.” 

“Produce the mist, and I may 
be able to tell you.” 

“There wouldn’t be half the 
imagination, you wouldn’t have half 
the credit, Captain Pigott, if you 
saw it before your eyes.” 

“Oh! Pm a prose author; but, 
if it must be a procession of some 
sort, I should say a string of phan- 
tom tourists, headed by the adven- 
turous Cook.” 

“Doesn’t he deserve to be among 
them, Miss Grant ?” 

“Yes, I don’t really tgink he is 
half ethereal enough for our society.” 

“You should let me sleep, then, 
if I am not to be among the prophets ; 
or, better still, will you let me smoke, 
Miss Grant?” 

‘“‘Of course, pray do.” 

“Then I will, and listen dream- 
ily to your sweet discourse.” 

“Oh! but we shall be too shy, 
to say my, esd worth listening to, 
when we know that you are sneer- 


ing at us all the time.” 
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“ Bertrand is too conceited to be 
silenced by anything,” said Pigott. 

‘** But perhaps I am not.” 

‘* Smokers never sneer.” ; 

“JT won’t trust you; you had 
better go to sleep.” 

“ Until Mrs. M‘Killop awakes, I 
must watch over my young friend.” 

‘‘ Why, what can you mean ?” 

‘“T mean that after Mrs, M‘Kil- 
lop’s formidable account of your 
ancestors, whose fierce disposition 
you are said to inherit, I couldn’t 
conscientiously close an eye upon 
the lad’s safety. I on€e read a 
ballad—perhaps you know it—Glen- 
finlas by name. I have a shocking 
memory, but I think it tells how 
a gallant sportsman, Lord Ronald, 
went out to hunt the dun deer, and 
in his forest-hut was visited by just 
such a young lady as yourself, who, 
however, presently turned into a 
colossal lady-fiend, and made a light 
supper of the unhappy young noble- 
man.” 

‘‘ Pray, smoke, Captain Pigott.” 

“But listen. Your ancestors, the 
MacWanels——” 

“* MacHoo-annel! MacHoo - an- 
nel!” cried Mrs. M‘Killop, waking 
up and shouting the words like a 
slogan. 

“The application I reserve to a 
future diet, as your ministers say,” 
remarked Pigott. “Yes, Mrs. 
M‘Killop, I admit that my pro- 
nunciation is feeble: it is one of 
the many failings of the Saxon.” 

“They are a miserable race,” said 
Mrs. M‘Killop, relapsing at once 
into slumber. 

‘“‘Instead of listening to Pigott’s 
nonsense,” said Bertrand, ‘‘ suppose 
you sing us a song, Miss Grant ?” 

‘“‘ But suppose I can’t sing ?” 

‘“‘T know you can.” 

“* How ?” 

‘“‘ By the sound of your voice.” 

“That is very flattering. Well, 
I will admit that I do sing some- 
times.” 
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‘* Gaelic songs ?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

“* Will you now ?” 

“T am afraid Captain Pigott 
would laugh, and if he did I should 
be angry, because I love these songs; 
I like my other songs, but I love the 
Gaelic.” : 

‘* Pigott is a heathen and a Saxon, 
but he won’t laugh at anything you 
sing, Pll answer for him.” 

“Even if . he were ill-bred 
enough to think of such a thing,” 
said Pigott, ‘fear would deter him; 
the blood of your untamed ances- 
tors ¥ 

“Now, Captain Pigott, I'm not 
going to be teased about my ances- 
tors; they are mamma’s hobby, not 
mine—pray let them rest in peace.” 

“Amen! but do sing a verse or 
two of a pibroch or a coronach——” 

“You are laughing at me already, | 
and that settles the matter. Mr, 
Cameron, I will sing you a Gaelic 
song some other time when Captain 
Pigott is out of the way. I won't 
profane my repertoire by singing one 
to him.” 

“I belong to an oppressed na- 
tionality, and I kiss the rod,” said 
Pigott; “‘but at least you will let 
us have a song in the vulgar 
tongue ?” 

“You don’t deserve it, but I will 
be generous. You must light your 
cigar first, though; I’m sure it will 
make you more civil.” 

“Thus coerced, I yield,” said 
Pigott, lighting up; and Morna 


sang. 

Bertrand had rightly surmised— 
she could sing. Moreover, she chose 
a song to which her voice was ex- 
actly suited, one of the sweetest of 
those Lowland melodies which the 
genius of the ¢ountry and the sym- 
pathy of the heart can teach a true, 
pure, Scottish voice to sing to a per- 
fection seldom reached by any alien 
with all the advantages of artistic 
culture. Morna’s voice was very 
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true and pure, and with frequent 
tones of genuine pathos in its large 
compass. 


*T see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air. 

There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or (pare 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


“O blaw, ye westlin winds, blaw saft, 

Amang the leafy trees, 

Wi’ balmy gale, frae hill and dale, 

Bring hame the laden bees ; 

And bring the lassie back to me, 

Wi’ her twa glancin’ een, 

. Ae blink o’ her wad banish care, 

Sae lovely is my Jean.”’ 

The air and the words, and the 
voice that sang them, seemed all 
to be the natural outcome of the 
scenery and the hour; and Ber- 
trand felt that, if then and there 
the voice of singing was to be 
heard, that was the voice and that 
the song he would have chosen. 
There were the dewy flowers she 
sang of—the blue-bell and the fox- 


glove, the wild-rose and the heather 
—and there the tinkling chime of 


mountain springs—and the hills, 
and the dales, and the pensive 
light, and the darkening shaws, and 
the plaintive murmur of the night- 
breeze stealing across the moorlands, 
balmy with the breath of pine and 
gorse; and all manner of delightful 
thymy fragrance. It seemed to 
Bertrand that Morna’s fresh voice 
set to music all these gracious sur- 
roundings, and infused their spirit 
into the tender passion of her 
“wood-notes wild.” 

“Beautiful! Miss Grant — per- 
fectly beautiful,” he cried, with en- 
thusiasm ; “a thousand thanks.” - 

“Such a voice,” said Pigott, 
“might even sing the songs of the 
Ojibbaway, and achieve a triumph.” 

““ Foen sing them, Captain Pig- 
ott?” gobbled Mrs. M‘Killop, who 
was again awake; “indeed! if my 
girl is not competent to sing them 
or anything else, I don’t know who 
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should be, after all the Signors and 
the Herrs that have been drilling at 
her.” ' 

“*T don’t think my masters would 
quite take that as a compliment, 
mamma,” laughed Morna; ‘“ but the 
less I say about them the better. 
And now, Mr. Cameron, it is my 
turn to ask for a song.” 

“Tf I begin to think how badly 
my performance will sound after 
yours, I shall get nervous; so I 
won’t think, but sing without a 
preface.” 

And so Bertrand contributed his 


‘mite to the concert, singing in a 


pleasant, capable baritone, one of 
the English ballads of the day, 
which Mrs. M'‘Killop pronounced 
to be “mawkish,” although the 
singer’s voice seemed ¢o her to 
have promise. Then Pigott was 
called upon, but laughed the notion 
to scorn, and named the driver as 
his substitute, who declined the 
office ; but being peremptorily or-- 
dered by Mrs. M‘Killop to perform 
on the instant and in Gaelic, even- 
tually did so, and at great length, 
—letting loose a flood of low, dolor- 
ous, guttural sounds, which seemed 
always on the point of dying out, 
but were perpetually rallied back 
to life by a sort of hiccupy cry of 
“hinyo.” 

“Did he die?’ asked Pigott, 
when the man came at last to a 
close. 

“Die? who?’ said Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop. ; 
fn The gentleman in the ballad,” 
said Pigott. 

“‘There was nothing about death 
or a gentleman in the man’s song; 
it was quite a funny little tale of 
love, and about a cow, and a shep- 
herd, and three crows—full of wit 
and merriment.” 

“But some one groaned in the 
chorus, surely ?” 

“No, no; that was an exclama- 
tion of joyful surprise.” 
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“Tt must be a wonderfully ex- 
pressive language.”’ 

“Tt is indeed; we'll make him 
sing another.” 

““Oh, Mrs. M’Killop, that would 
be taxing the poor fellow too much; 
and, by the by, we are not going 
to let you off. We must insist—and 
indeed, it is my call—upon a song 
from you.” 

Pigott found he had got from 
the frying-pan into the fire. His 
request was instantly complied with, 
and Mrs. M‘Killop, in a high, reedy 
voice, full of cracks and fissures, 
plunged straight into an intricate 
ballad, in which some Scottish maid 
tested her true love, as Rosalind did 
in the forest of Arden. It involved 
a series of lengthy dialogues between 
the lover and his disguised mistress, 
which Mrs. M‘Killop gave with 
great dramatic spirit, gruffening her 
voice for the male part, and re- 
ducing it to a sort of asthmatic 
whistle for the arch utterances of 
the fair beguiler. 

“Yes, it is full of pathos,” she 
remarked, in accepting the applause 
which followed ; “and it is said to 
be founded on an event in the life 
of my great-grandmother, Mrs. 
M‘Kechnie of Tillywheesle — in 
Prince Charlie's time.” 

“Did the Prince play Orlando on 
the occasion?” 

“ Fie! Captain Pigott, fie! fie! 
fie! The M‘Kechnie was the lover, 
of course; although there is a 
naughty idea in Scotland such as 
‘you hint at. She was beautiful, 

you see—(indeed, it belongs to the 
race to be beautiful)—and the 
Prince, dancing with her af Holy- 
rood, is said to have made a point 
of it, that from that hour she 
should be called ‘The White Rose 
of Tillywheesle’—but that was all. 
And now I must give you a song 
about dear Prince Charlie;”’ and 
she did—several, in fact, and kept 
pretty steadily “in possession of 
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the floor” for the rest of. the jour- 
ney, only suffering one song by 
Morna and one by Bertrand to be 
edged in between her performances, 
which she accompanied by stiffish 
notes of explanation, and not a few 
strange genealogies. 

It was with much satisfaction, 
therefore, that the rest of the party 
found themselves at last entering 
the avenue. 

The twilight had deepened, for 
it was past eleven o’clock, but still 
our travellers had light enough to 
see that the place was one of great 
beauty. The house was large, old, 
and irregular. Probably it had 
originally been in the old Scottish 
style; but a succession of additions 
had developed it into a very pic- 
turesque nondescript, the general 
result of which was a square battle- 
mented towér, rising in state among 
tall gables with their “ corby-stairs,” 
supported on either flank by wings 
of a lower and lighter class of build- 
ing, ornamented with a profusion 
of turrets and pinnacles. The situa- 
tion of the house was very striking. 
It’ stood on a_ broadish plateau, 
which sloped away to the front in 
gentle declivities and undulations, 
but descended at the back of the 
house in a sheer rocky precipice, 
the base of which was lashed by the 
tumultuous waters of a cascade, 
roaring down a steep glen which 
here expanded into a valley, the 
waters widening themselves into a 
river, and winding round one flank 
of the plateau so as to run for half 
a mile parallel with, but far below, 
the avenue. In front of the house, 
beyond an acre or two of lawn, 
there was no attempt at a park. 
The natural wood had been cut out, 
indeed, in divers places, so as to 
give expanse and variety, and here 
and there to uncover the full pro- 
portions of some giant of the forest ; 
but underneath, the heather and the 
bracken had it all their own way, 
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—at least they did their best to 
dispute supremacy with those un- 
sightly boulders and _ protruding 
rocks which bring grief to the hearts 
of reclaiming landowners. At the 
distance of a mile from the front of 
the house the ground rose again 
into hills, backed in the distance 
by veritable mountains. Behind 
the house the glen divided the 
lowest spur of another range, and 
on the left flank a narrow cultivated 
valley, already whitening to the 
harvest, ran for half a mile or so, 
when it was hemmed in and stopped 
by formidable banks of boulder, 
the outposts of the mountains that 
rose behind. Mountains, mountains 
everywhere. 

“Glorious!” exclaimed Bertrand. 

“What a trap for black game!” 
muttered Pigott, indicating the 
bright little bit of corn-land. 

‘*T hope to goodness they haven’t 
forgot supper,” suggested Mrs. 


M‘Killop. 
“They're awake, at all events,” 


said Morna, as with a mighty 
clangour the great iron- studded 
doors were thrown open, letting 
loose some half-dozen terriers, who 
barked and pranced and ramped on 
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the steps, as if prepared to do battle 
against all comers. 

“Down, Bodach! For shame, 
Frioch! Bob, you little viper!” 
exclaimed Morna, jumping lightly 
from the carriage, and plunging in 
among the canine rabble, who forth- - 
with changed their wrathful clam- 
our into yells and screams of affec- 
tion and delight. ‘“ Down, dogs 
all !” 

“The noise of the dogs,” said 
Mrs. M‘Killop, as she slowly de- 
scended ; “‘is a little trying, but the 
effect is baronial and commy faw, 
so [encourage it. None of them bite 
except Wasp, which is a mercy. Is 
supper ready, Jinkyson ?” 

‘Supper is ready, ma’am,” said 
an austere-looking butler, who, with 
two liveried satellites, had appeared 
at the entrance. 

“Let us go in, then, gentlemen ; 
you are welcome to Cairnarvoch.” 
And with a gracious flourish she 
waved them into the hall, all the 
dogs strenuously flattening their ba- 
ronial noses against Bertrand’s calves, 
which, however, remained unbitten, 
the truculent Wasp being probably 
off duty for the evening. 
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THIS MORNING’S ‘TIMES’ IN CHAMBERS. 


H’u—Smith a boy,—Brown, ditto,—Jones, a girl :— 
Inevitable Smith and Brown and Jones ! 
Burrs on the coat-tails of Society 
That won’t be brushed away !—They’re like the Poor, 
They’re always with us!—Reverend Trotter’s wife 
Of twins:—the man’s a curate, T'll lay odds; 
Some special Providence invigorates 
The loins of such. Your curate evermore 
Is your prize-proletarian. There was once 
A law in Egypt, that a baker’s son 
Must live a baker, and a cook’s a cook :— 
Thank heaven that chapter stands not in our code! 
Else, with this pastoral reproductive power, 
There'd be so many dogs about the flock 
That no stray sheep could nibble more in peace. 
Holloa! what's this ?—“ On June the twenty-third, 
‘Peter, fourth son of Piper Peck, Esq. 
‘* Of Pepperpool, to Rosa, only child 
“Of Sydenham Potts of Pestleton, M.D.” 
Rosa! my Ros1!—mine that should have been 
If Pah! what filth these grocers sell for tea ! 
It chokes one !—Rosa married !—and old Potts 
“M.D.” forsooth! Where gat he that “M.D.” ? 
He sucked no Alma Mater’s milk at home :— 
What Pumpernickel Universitiit, 
For some two thalers’ fee of vile alloy, 
Diplomatised him into Doctor-hgod ? 
Yet that’s not fair:—TI recollect the time 
When for the sake of that blonde girl of his, 
That shed a halo round his bulbous brows, 
I held him re-incarnate Asculape, 
Yea, Peean’s self,—and at his lightest hint 
Had drained the filthiest drench his art could brew, 
And bolted every bolus in his shop! 
Lord! how time flies !—That’s twelve good years ago, 
And I was two-and-twenty, she nineteen,— 
Most loving—so she swore ;—and yet withal 
Most dutiful :—she called her father in 
To treat the case :—“’Twas no uncommon one,” 
He said,—‘* Romantic Fever :—Time and Sense 
‘Were potent with such ailments :—irritants 
‘“* Must be avoided ; letters, interviews 
* Forbidden :—we were young, and had not weighed 
“What wedlock meant. If pills and draughts could stock 
‘“‘ A household, he might make us rich enough :— 
‘* Sometimes he read in City-Articles 
“That money was a drug,—he wished to God” 
(He liked his joke, in his mild way, did Potts,) 
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“That drugs were money. There must be, he said, 
‘“‘No tie, bond, pledge, engagement :—both were free :— 
‘‘ Five years must pass :—and if that period’s lapse 
‘Tn the same mind should find us, and if then” 
(Most damnable if !) ‘‘I could by documents 
‘ Sufficient show an income capable 
‘*Of Rent and Taxes, Rates, and weekly bills, 
‘‘ And nurture for such hungry consequence 
‘“‘ Of marriage as might follow in due time, 
‘Why, then the subject might be rediscussed. 
“Till when, with all regret, he must desire 
‘*We might be better strangers :—friends, of course, 
‘“‘But friends that held it wiser not to meet :— 
‘** And so, once more with all regret, good day 
** And all good wishes.” 

At his garden gate 
I stood—the world mine oyster :—one last look 
At Rosa flattening at her chamber-pane 
Her innocent nose, and waving frantical 
A kerchief sopped with tears :—one bitter curse 
On worldly Fathers and their flinty hearts :— 
And Iwas gone. Heart-broken ?—Yes: or so 
It seemed that morning. Day was night—and men 
All brutes—her sire the biggest brute of all. 
To-day, I own it, calmly looking back 
Through twice the years assigned us and two more, 
I doubt if Potts was so much in the wrong. 

What followed ?—London! what should follow else ?— 
London—false land of promise, paved with gold 
That turns to iron ‘neath the blistering foot 
Lured by that rustic lie to pace her streets ! 

The load-stone rock whereon Adventure splits, 
And wrecked Ambition starves :—where Poverty 
May lurk untortured by the scoff that wakes 

Her keenest pang :—where disappointment eats, 
Unnoticed in the populous solitude, 

The aching heart she scorns to show the world. 

I came to London. Misanthropic months 

Wore the first year to end,—with casual gleams 
Of sunshine shed from stealthy messages 

Sent through a common friend at Pestleton, 
(Female, of course), brimful at first of love 
Unalterable, unextinguishable :-— 

Then, at less frequent periods, hints would come 
Of Duty, Fifth Commandment, and the like. 

‘“‘T must not blame her, doubt her constancy— 
‘She had given her Sire her promise not to write, 
“‘ And had not written :—Conscience whispered her 
‘“‘ Nathless that she was paltering with her pledge : 
“Twas a sore struggle, but we must submit ;— 
“(By the way, my last response was something cold,—) } 
‘Call Time, and Faith, and Patience to our aid, 
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** And hope for happier days.” —Too dutiful! 
Too dutiful !—And that parenthesis 
“Of something cold,” too!—Warmth enough, I know, 
I put in my reply,—perchance too much ;— 
And got for answer—‘‘ She must be excused 
‘Tf henceforth she declined to answer me :” — 
And so our correspondence came to end, 
And so, I hope, her conscience slept in peace. 
That second shock was lighter. Life began 
Somehow to taste less bitter ;—wretchedness 
And three-and-twenty would not be at one. 
I found a friend or two of either sex,— 
Contrived to earn a dinner by my pen,— 
Sate sometimes laughing in a. Play-House stall, — 
Kept Terms, and jested at the Temple mess,— 
And ere two years were ended joined a Club. 
’*Twas there, at closing of that second year, 
That in their local paper,—for I kept 
Sharp eyes upon the ‘ Loamshire Chronicle’— 
I read—“ Festivities at Pestleton, 
“* Ball at the Dragon”—and a string of names— 
‘“‘The County Sheriff, and the Borough-Mayor,— 
“ Lord This,—Sir Thomas That,—Tother M. P.,— 
‘** And our distinguished townsman Captain Smijth,” 
(He spelt his curst cognomen with a ‘“‘j”’—) 
“V.C., with fresh Crimean laurels crowned, 
‘“Who, Rumour whispers us, will speedily 
‘To Hymen’s altar lead our township’s belle ;— 
‘* Potz-tausend! as our Teuton cousins swear, 
“We blab no secrets,—but, when poets sing 
‘The Garden’s Queen, no need to name the Rose.” 
I crumpled up the print, and flung it down :— 
I said, more loudly than I should have said, 
A word or two, not good of Captain Smijth :— 
(I know old Boodles, purring o’er the ‘ Post,’ 
Looked up with fishy eyes, and, winking hard 
At Toodles, tapped his wig-beshadowed brows, 
As who should say, ‘‘ Behold a Lunatic !”’) 
Then from its columns tore the paragraph, 
And, with three words of question, ‘‘Is this true ?” 
To Pestleton dispatched it by the Post. 
Answer, from Dr Potts :—‘“‘ My favour, sent, 
“Tn violation of our compact made, 
“Duly received. He recognised no right, 
‘‘ Whether the meaning of the journalist 
“Were rightly guessed or wrongly,—(for himself 
“He held the writer an impertinent ass,—) 
“In me to put such questions :—must decline 
* All further answers :—thought I must forget, 
“Seeing three years of five were yet torun,) . 
‘“‘That to his daughter I was nothing now,— 
‘“* Nothing. Miss P. desired her compliments :— 
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‘Was glad to hear I had been seen of late,— 
‘“For Pestleton heard London news at times,— 
“ Awfully jolly in the Smoking-Room, 
“The life and soul o’ the Club. And for ,himself 
‘“‘He was my most obedient Sydenham Potts.” 
And so, for me, first love and Rosa Potts 

Were thenceforth memories only :—wounds that loft 
A scar at first, but over-skinned by time. 
And yet in those young years I loved that Girl— 
I did, by Heaven !—It may be ’twas as well 
The love was thwarted—but ’twas honest then, 
And in such cases there’s a wrench o’ the heart 
That for the rest of life we feel at times 
Like an old sprain. I wonder what Smijth felt 
When in due season he was jilted too ? 
What time they found he had but Pay and Debts 
Three crusty uncles, impecunious all— 
And a small family in Pimlico, 
Whereof the mother was not Mrs. Smijth. 

Well, well,—I’m four-and-thirty :—at the Bar :— 
Not absolutely briefless :—fancy-free :-— 
I’ve had stray thoughts of marriage now and then,— 
Been “ spooney ” once or-twice, for some two hours 
At midnight, after supper at a Ball,— 
(Ah me! the traps those London Salons set, 
With small conservatories on the stairs, 
Or o’er the portico !—) but with the morn, 
And the Queen’s Bench, myself again. ‘These Girls 
Of the Period “font passer une hewre ou deux” 
Glibly enough :—but skating on thin ice 
Is perilous pastime :—strike out but an inch 
Too hard, and, souse! you’re over head and ears! 
Flower-painting’s pretty,— ballads ravishing,— 
When after dinner one don’t want to sleep :— 
It’s nice to broider altar-cloths, or set 
Soft slipper-springes for a Curate’s feet :— 
Sweet are the uses of a Croquet-lawn 
To dainty-ankled Nymphs :—No fairer sight 
Than, in “ the Row,” a shapely Amazon :— 
But yet,—if Fate not makes us Millionaires 
Ordained to Butler, Brougham, and Opera-Box,— 
’*T were better should the helpmate of one’s life 
Have learned, to boot, the price of butcher’s meat, 
What time a leg of mutton takes to roast, 
And how to sew a button on a shirt. 

Peck !—Peter Peck !—I wonder who the Deuce 
Is Peter Peck !—It’s not a county-name, 
And Pepperpool was Norman Poivreaux’s place :— 
Some Wigan “chap,” some “man” from Manchester, 
Some shoddy-Plutocrat has mortgaged out 
The fine old Squire !—Rosa’s no chicken too 
At one-and-thirty,—fattish probably,— 
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Your Blondes in middle life are apt to run 
To corpulence:—I’ve noticed flaxen hair 
Thins early, andturns sandy. Well, what then? 
That's his affair, not mine. Confound him! What 
Care I to-day if Rosa—Rosa Peck— 
His Peck,—his Henpeck,—(that’s a scurvy jest !) 
The spouse of Peter—wears a wig or no, 
Or stuffs her chignon with a greasy pad ? 
Peter, I beg your pardon,!|—May your hearth 
Be happy, and a dozen little Pecks 
Sit peckish round your board !—Why, there again ? 
Out on this peevish mocking !—must I wince 
That you pick up what long ago I lost ?— 
A jilt !—And yet, if true love had run smooth, — 
Had Potts been less a Sire and more a man,— 
Such as he was when penniless he wooed 
And won the late lamented Mrs P.— 
These dull old chambers might have been a house, 
A cosy home, lighted with loving eyes, 
And musical with laugh of little lips 
Round the post-prandial fire. And Rosa—Pooh! 
An idle dream! The sketcher Fancy dips 
Her pencil in the Rainbow’s richest hues, 
And Fact upon the actual canvas lays’ 
A daub, fit only to be turned to the wall. 
You can’t make silken-purses of sows’ ears :— 
A jilt at heart’s a jilt for evermore :— 
And Peter Peck may live to find it out. 

Was that a knock I heard ?—Who duns us now ? 
No! as I live, a Brief, and liberal-fee’d :— 
Dodson and Fogg retain my eloquence 
For “ Fondwell versus Fondwell and De Bosch,” 
In the Divorce Court, third for Friday next. 
Oh! Wives and husbands! Wives and husbands oh! 

Give me my pipe. It’s better as it is. 

H. K. 
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THE LATE GEORGE MOIR. 


Tar death of Mr. George Moir, 
at one time a very frequent, and 
always a much valued, contributor 
to this Magazine, has awakened a 
train of recollections full of a strange 
and affecting interest, especially to 
those who, like the writer of this 
notice, were united to him by long 
intimacy and by a cordial co-opera- 
tion in favourite pursuits. In con- 
sequence of impaired health, Mr. 
Moir had for some time back dis- 
continued all literary exertions, and 
almost secluded himself from gene- 
ral society: but for many years he 
was a distinguished ornament of 
that literary circle of which Edin- 
burgh was then so justly proud. 

Mr. Moir was born and educated 
in Aberdeen; but to the sound 
scholarship and vigorous logic of 
that excellent school, he added a 
more than usual degree of taste and 
refinement. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with modern literature, not 
only vernacular, but French, Span- 
ish, and Italian, to which he after- 
wards added German, attracted 
eager attention and; warm admira- 
tion; and his prompt and versatile 
talents of composition found a 
ready acceptance in the literary 
mart. His earliest productions 
seem to have been two articles 
furnished to the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ in 1824—one on “Spanish 
Literature” in the 89th volume, 
and the other on the “ Lyric Poetry 
of Spain” in the 40th volume ; both 
of them distinguished by elegant 
taste and just criticism, and con- 
taining several translations by him- 
self of the poems of Luis de Leon 
and other Spanish writers, which 
are remarkable for ease and beauty 
of diction, as well as for strict fidel- 
ity to the originals. 

Mr. Moir passed advocate at the 


Scottish Bar in July 1825, and 
his position before doing so, and 
while preparing the articles in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ above men- e 
tioned, may be seen in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Veitch’s ex- 
cellent ‘Memoir of Sir William 
Hamilton,’ which is based on in- 
formation furnished by Mr. Moir him- 
self, and well illustrates the auspi- 
cious commencement of his career, 
and of his long and lasting friend- 
ship with that distinguished philo- 
sopher :— 


“A literary consultation was the 
occasion of the commencement of the 
warm and life-long friendship which 
subsisted between Sir William and, 
Mr. George Moir. In 1824, Mr. Moir, 
then a young man preparing to pass 
advocate, was engaged on an article 
for the ‘Edinburgh Review’ on the 
ancient ballad-poetry of Spain, and 
was encouraged by a mutual friend, 
Mr. Thomson of Banchory, to apply to 
Sir William for information on the 
subject, and on the numerous books 
that had appeared in Germanyein re- 
ference to it. It was arranged that Mr. 
Moir should meet Sir William one 
morning at the Advocates’ Library. 
‘I confess,’ says Mr. Moir, ‘ the inter- 
view appeared to me _ beforehand 
rather a formidable one. I had heard 
of Sir William’s almost unequalled 
examination at Oxford, and of his uni- 
versal erudition both in philosophy 
and languages. There was something 
aiso- in his appearance which had 
powerfully impressed me. When in 
repose, indeed, his look was somewhat 
stern. The massive though well cut 
features, the firm compressed mouth, 
and the eagle-looking eye, of which, 
the whole pupil was visible, created a 
feeling akin to awe. But in propor- 
tion to-this apparent sternness was the 
charm of his smile and of his whole 
manner when animated. To myself 
he was most indulgent ; and I had not 
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been ten minutes in his company 
when my anxiety vanished, and I felt 
an assurance that, however little I 
might deserve it, we were destined to 
become not merely acquaintances but 
friends—an assurance which I rejoice 
to think was verified by the event. 
He not only took a warm interest in 
my review, but, as I did not then un- 
derstand German, explained to me the 
meaning of passages in the German 
words bearing on the subject.’ ” 


At the time when Mr. Moir joined 
its ranks, the Bar of Scotland formed 
certainly a bright and brilliant as- 
semblage, in which it must have 
been very pleasant to enjoy an 
honoured or respected place. Sir 
Walter Scott at that time was in 
the zenith of his reputation, with 
some forebodings, indeed, of com- 
ing difficulties, but with little an- 
* ticipation of the melancholy change 
that was so soon to overtake him. 
Every now and then the towering 
head of ‘Peveril of the Peak ’* was 
to be seen slowly advancing from 
the Inner House to the Outer House 
stove, to add to the hilarity in 
which his younger friends were 
freely indulging. Wilson, too, who 
had been appointed Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in 1820, almost 
daily visited the Outer House for 
half an hour on his way to or from 
his class. Hamilton also was there ; 
then Professor of History, busy in 
discussion or disputation with any 
one who would discuss or dispute 
with him, or grappling with the 
vast contents of the Advocates’ 
Library, which were better known 
to himself than—to any of its 
officers. Patrick Robertson, when 
not carried off to a Bar, was every- 
where present and everywhere wel- 
come ; and Patrick, or Peter Tytler, 
as his friends loved to call him, 
contributed his sunny cheerfulness 
and polished wit to put every one 
in good humour. Lockhart, in- 
deed, left Edinburgh in the. end of 
1825 to assume the editorship of 
the ‘Quarterly,’ and in this way no 
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opportunity was then allowed for 
an intimacy arising between him 
and Moir, nor were they afterwards 
thrown much into contact, though 
Moir contributed at least one article 
to the ‘Quarterly’ in Lockhart’s 
time. But Lockhart’s intimate friend, 
Douglas Cheape, soon formed Moir’s 
acquaintance, and a close and cor- 
dial friendship arose between them, 
which was only terminated by Mr. 
Cheape’s death. Besides the re- 
markable men we have mentioned 
who were so well calculated to mix 
wit with wisdom, there was always 
in. the younger or briefless portion 
of the Bar a ready audience by 
whom their sayings, whether wise 
or witty, were appreciated and 
welcomed. There were at the same 
time graver men of high talent and 
valuable attainments: Mr. Hope, 
then Solicitor -General, afterwards 
Justice-Clerk: Mr. M‘Neill, now 
Lord Colonsay, then in high prac- 
tice as an advocate, and who, after 
passing through every grade of hon- 
our which his profession could 
yield, is now enjoying a well-merit- 
ed retirement from more laborious 
duties, while still contributing in 
the Court of highest resort the 
benefit of his knowledge, and expe- 
rience, and great practical sagacity : 
Mr. afterwards Sir Archibald, Alison, 
who, in the midst of professional and 
official occupations, was then accu- 
mulating those stores of historical 
information which at a subsequent 
period gained him so high a name, 
and of which the first specimens 
appeared in our pages. In addition 
to all these were the distinguished 
men of an older generation—Thom- 
son, Cranstoun, Jeffrey, Murray, 
and Cockburn, with Skene and 
Rutherfurd of an intermediate date 
—all possessed of great talents or 
profound learning, and whose social 
qualities gave additional lustre and 
interest to the profession to which 
they belonged. 

In calling to mind this condition 
of the Bar, we cannot forbear from 





* See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. v. p. 251. 
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saying a few words as to some 
the individuals whom we have 
named, and in contact with whom 
Mr. Moir came thus to be placed. 

Of Patrick Fraser Tytler—with 
whose History of Scotland many 
must be familiar—a good deal is 
known from two biographies of 
him that have been published— 
one in Thomson’s supplement to 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen; and the 
other a separate life, by his friend 
Mr. Burgon of Oriel College, Oxford. 
From these sources full information 
may be gathered as to the principal 
incidents of his life, and particularly 
as to his literary career in the later 
portion of it. But Mr. Thomson, 
we suspect, did not know Mr. Tytler 
at all; and Mr. Burgon came to 
know him only in 1835, after the 
death of his first wife, when he had 
attained to middle age, and had his 
character greatly saddened by recent 
affliction. In 1825, the period of 
which we are here speaking, Tytler 
was a gayer and a happier man: not 
that the essential elements of his 
character were less earnest and 
serious than when they came more 
fully to unfold themselves at the 
later period at which Mr. Burgon 
knew him. But in his first youth, 
Patrick Tytler came indeed under 
Shakespeare’s description of Biron 
as one of the merriest of men, 


‘* Within the limits of becoming mirth.”’ 


Tytler’s mind and habits com- 
bined two very different and 
strongly contrasted qualities. In 
his hours of relaxation he was the 
gayest of the gay, the composer and 
singer of delightful songs, and the 
promoter of the best-humoured and 
most urbane hilarity; while at the 
same time he was busily breaking 
ground upon those researches of a 
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more severe and recondite descrip- 
tion, which ultimately enabled him 
to take a high position as a writer 
of biography and history. His His- 
tory has its own merits as well as 
faults, and may always be consulted 
with advantage, though we need not 
say that it cannot now claim to be 
the History of Scotland. The ex- 
tracts from Tytler’s diary which are 
given by Mr. Burgon show the more 
serious ‘part of his mind at this early 
period, and some fruits of his studies 
were beginning to appear. In 1817 
he had contributed to this Magazine 
the first part of a Life of Sir Thomas 
Craig, which he afterwards com- 
pleted and published as a separate 
work in 1823; but, in the mean 
time, in society he was all that was 
delightful, and in particular his vol- 
unteer and yeomanry songs were 
always forthcoming to enliven the 
“nights at mess.” Some specimens 
of a more ambitious character are to 
be found in Mr. George Thomson’s 
collection of Scottish songs, and 
one in particular used to delight 
us, “Though Summer’s a glorious 
Season ;” but in this case as hap- 
pens in some others, the full effect 
is wanting when we cannot have the 
author’s voice to do the song justice. 
We look back as if it were yesterday 
to a long and charming summer’s 
day spent with him about the year 
1825, on the outside of the High- 
land coach in its journey to Inver- 
ness, when he delighted us and some 
other friends with an endless succes- 
sion of his pleasantest vocal efforts.* 

Of Douglas Cheape we cannot 
write without feelings of deep emo- 
tion. He was long connected with 
this Magazine, and was the intimate 
friend of all the inner circle of its 
supporters. A better friend, or a 
man of more disinterested and inde- 
pendent spirit, there never breathed. 





* A very pretty song of Tytler’s—“ Hark ! through the Greenwood ringing” — 
was printed by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder in his edition of Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. 
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His talents and attainments were of 
a high order; but various causes— 
fastidiousness of taste, a love of a 
country life, and somewhat of a 
“truant” and desultory digposition 
—prevented him from exerting him- 
self in many ways in which he might 
have attained excellence. When he 
became Professor of Civil Law, an 
appointment which he obtained in 
1827, he felt that all his wants were 
supplied, and beyond composing a 
series of excellent lectures, he ceased 
to feel any further ambition; and 
though a frequent contributor to 
these pages, he was not easily roused 
to exertion. In one vein of compo- 
sition, that of satirical song, he was 
without a rival, at least in Scotland. 
As yet Outram was little known: 
but Outram’s style was of a different 
character. We have no desire to 
resuscitate forgotten personalities, 
but we think we may say that 
those who remember and who felt 
resentment at the foolish virulence 
which would have excluded the 
name of Scott from a toast to be 
given in honor of the literature of 
Scotland, would never feel much 
regret at the rich basting bestowed 
upon “ Glasgow’s Gander.”* Among 
lyrics of a more general kind, we 
believe that Mr. Cheape’s song of 
the “ Tailor” is still popular amongst 
all political parties. It first appeared, 
we think, in the ‘ Ten-Pounder,’ and 
describes the history of a tailor who, 
having been “taught in an ill-fated 
hour” “the unfortunate secret that 
knowledge is power,” relinquishes 
his humble calling for the trade of a 
reforming agitator. The conclusion 
is excellent :— 


“Then THE Bux it is passed and the 
country is free, 

And our poor little tailor, what better is he ? 

His customers gone and his rent still to pay, 

And his wife, the ninth time, in the family 


‘way! 
Sing down, down, down, derry down. 
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Iremember him well cre his time he thus 


ost, 
And a happier tailor his legs never crossed ; 
But now he’s quite changed—he is surly and 
sour— 
Though he’s clearer than ever that * know- 
ledge is power. 
Sing down, down, down, derry down.” 


The adhesion of Snip to his favourite 
maxim in the face of all practical 
difficulties is eminently characteristic 
of the doctrinaire mind, as we see it 
sometimes illustrated even at the 
present day. Mr. Cheape was lat- 
terly in bad health—a widower and 
childless—and during his long ill- 
ness the assiduous attention of his 
friend, George Moir, was a great 
consolation. 

Last, though in no sense least, of 
the band of advocates with whom 
Moir was about to associate, we 
shall advert to Patrick Robertson, 
whose reputation is too well known, 
at least on this side of the Border, 
to require many words on our part 
to describe him. He was a man of 
singular originality and force of char- 
acter; and while he remained at the 
bar he was probably the sourcesof a 
greater amount of mirth and amuse- 
ment than any man of his time. 
The admirable geniality and good- 
humour of his nature made him a 
delightful companion. His imita- 
tive representations of various char- 
acters,—the Italian Buffo, the Gaelic 
minister, the stammering dragoon 
officer returning thanks for the army, 
the discursive orator expatiating on 
the general question,—all these were 
superlative performances; and as 
chairman or croupier of a festive 
dinner he was without a rival. But 
in fact his company in the forenoon 
was almost equally entertaining. A 
remarkable feature about him was 
the facility with which he allowed 
himself to be made a subject of 
raillery or satire by his friends; and 
freely did those friends avail them- 





* See Index to ‘ Blackwood,’ in voce. 
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selves of the permission. The old 
traditional ‘‘ High Jinks” were still 
in observance among the Bar, and 
in these scenes Robertson always 
figured as one of the chief dramatis 
persone, A song or squib of some 
kind or other was ever forthcoming 
on any great occasion ; and to the 
librettos thus produced Moir became 
a liberal contributor, The first for- 
mation of Robertson was celebrated 
by Cheape in a song beginning— 

“Said Jupiter to Mercury, all on a sum- 

mer’s day: 
I wish to make a pretty man, so fetch a 
piece of clay.” 

On occasion of his being made Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates, he was 
saluted by a joint-stock production, 
entitled ‘‘ Peter no more ;” indicat- 
ing that his usual character was to 
disappear under the honours con- 
ferred upon him; but it concluded 
by expressing a hope that he might 
not be wholly lost to his friends :— 


“Yet sometimes, perhaps, when a Whig 
isn’t present, 
Having used the precaution of- shutting the 


door, 

Our friend once again may consent to be 
pleasant, 

And half condescend to be Peter once more.” 


On occasion of the Edinburgh 
dinner to Mr. Dickens, at which he 
was croupier, Robertson was thus 
made to allude to himself in con- 
nection with the subject of the even- 
ing :— 


“Shakespeare and Dickens in one fault 


agree: 

They steal from Nature, and they steal 
from me. 

In the fat boy a favourite form appears, 

The unctuous image of my earlier years ; 

While all admit that Falstaff’s girth and 
gauge 

Were basely borrowed from my riper age.” 


But perhaps the most elaborate 
jew @esprit of which he was the 
subject was one on which we lighted 
the other day, in a very respectable 
little volume of Reminiscences of 
the Court of Session. It’ consists 
of lines which he delivered in per- 
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son at a dinner given to him in an- 
ticipation, it is believed, of his pro- 
bable promotion to the Bench, and 
is in the form of a parody on the 
Farewell Address delivered by John 
Kemble when he retired from the 
stage :— 

e Ante the worn war-horse, whom Ducrow so 
Has aught to prance before the applaudirg 


Now, all unfit to play his wonted part, 
Turns | the dull mill, or trails the ignobie 


Tf, midst’ his hae toils, perchance he hears 
Great Wombwell's trumpets, and the attend- 


ant cheers, 
Strives, from his rear, the cumbrous load to 


fling, 
And longs to circle in his ancient ring— 
So I,” &e. 


A great part of this beg sure was, 
we know, contributed by Mr. Moir. 
The extreme good nature with 
which Robertson not only submitted 
but gave a helping hand to these 
jocular effusions on himself, might 
in another man have suggested the 
idea of weakness or facility of 
character. Butfrom any such charge 
Robertson was amply protected by 
the great talents he displayed, and 
the high position he maintained, as 
a professional man. He was all 
along in extensive employment as 
a counsel, and was both a sound 
adviser and an able advocate. In 
some departments of practice—as in 
trials by jury, both civil and crimi- 
nal—he was eminently skilful and 
successful, and not only knew how 
to employ his wit, readiness, and 
geniality in aid of his cause, but 
brought to the service of his clients 
a degree of good sense, sagacity, in- 
dustry, and often cloquence, which 
might seem to be incompatible with 
the lighter qualities of his mind. 
His demeanour, and his usefulness 
as a judge, fully justified his cleva- 
tion to the Bench, and confirmed 
the high opinion of his talents and 
devotion to duty for which his 
friends had.always given him credit. 
Mr. Moir himself, after being ad- 
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mitted to the Bar, soon showed that 
he was qualified to excel as much in 
a professional as in a literary career. 
His literary studies at the same time 
were not neglected, but ardently 
pursued. We have seen that in 
1824, when he first came in contact 
with Sir William Hamilton, he was 
unacquainted with German; but 
within a very short time afterwards 
he had made himself master of that 
language, and in 1827 his admirable 
version of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ 
appeared anonymously. This trans- 
lation, in which he tells us that he 
had Hamilton’s patient and efficient 
assistance, may well bear comparison 
with that of Coleridge, being much 
more close and faithful, while in 
felicity of diction it can scarcely be 
considered inferior. It does not, 
we may notice, contain Schiller’s 
Camp, which forms the introduction 
to ‘ Wallenstein,’ but which Moir 
seems to have considered untranslat- 
able. Some extracts from the Camp, 
however, are translated in an article 
which we believe to be Mr. Moir’s 
in the fifth volume of the Foreign 
Quarterly, being a review of a very 
poor French translation of ‘ Wal- 
stein,’ by M. Liadiéres. In the same 
year, 1827, he contributed to Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, also anonymous- 
ly, a pleasant little volume under 
the title of ‘Table Talk,’ being a 
selection from the best of the Ana, 
extremely well chosen, well ex- 
pressed, and well translated where 
derived from foreign sources. We 
believe that he also contributed two 
volumes to the same Miscellany, 
containing a translation of Schiller’s 
Historical Works, in 1828. 

We have already adverted to his 
review of Liadiéres’s ‘ Walstein,’ in 
the fifth volume of the Foreign 
Quarierly ; and in the sixth volume 
of that publication we find another 


article of his on “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft,” being a review of 
Horst’s ‘Zauber Bibliothek.’ The 
article is very amusing and exhaus- 
tive, the subject being one on which 
Moir was well able and well disposed 
to expatiate. 

The ardent prosecution of his 
German studies was probably the 
occasion of introducing Moir to the 
acquaintance of ‘Thomas Carlyle, 
who was then in Edinburgh; and 
although their minds were very 
different, it is likely that if Carlyle 
had not removed to London, which 
he did in 1833, a long and pleasant 
friendship might have been formed 
between them. In July 1834, Car- 
lyle, writing to Sir William Hamil- 
ton from Chelsea, says:—* Will 
you ever send me a sheet of Edin- 
burgh news. It were very welcome 
from your hand. Pray tell Moir 
also where I am, and give my hearty 
love to him.”* Prior to this, and 
while Carlyle was living at Craigen- 
puttock, Moir paid him a visit of 
two days, and took two sketches of 
the house there, which Goethe 
wished to have, and which were sent 
to him accordingly. Not long after 
this Goethe got these engraved as 
frontispieces to the German transla- 
tion of Carlyle’s ‘Life of Schiller ;’ 
and we believe that the two parties 
from .whom they emanated made 
themselves merry over the “* honour” 
thus done them. 

In 1831 fifteen Englishmen con- 
tributed to procure and send to 
Goethe on his birthday (it proved 
to be his last) a simple but graceful 
present—an engraved seal—in token 
of their admiration of his genius, 
with the motto from his own works, 
“Ohne Hast, und ohne Rast.” Re- 
ference is made to this incident in 
Lewes’s ‘Life of Goethe,’ vol. ii. p. 
440, where thirteen of the names 





* Memoir of Hamilton, p. 132. 
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are given, including those of Carlyle 
and his brother, Scott, Wilson, and 
Lockhart. Moir, and we _ believe 
Hamilton, completed the number. 
The project had _ originated* with 
Carlyle, and the design was sketched 
by his amiable and accomplished 
wife. The tribute was gratifying to 
Goethe, who acknowledged it in a 
sonnet, “Den Fiinfzehn Englischen 
Freunden.” We believe that after 
1834 Carlyle and Moir meét only on 
one occasion; but we are sure that 
the venerable and true-hearted old 
man of Chelsea was grieved when he 
learned that his former friend and 
fellow-labourer in good literature 
had gone before him. 

In the same year, 1831, Moir’s 
connection with this Magazine 


began; and for nearly twenty years 
after that date he continued to be 
a regular and frequent contributor. 
The first of his contributions was 
the commencement of ‘“ Fragments 
from the History of John Bull,” 


which was continued through several 
numbers, and afterwards published 
anonymously in a separate shape. 
It is needless to eulogise a perform- 
ance which must be well known to 
our older readers; but it well de- 
serves perusal by. the younger part of 
our friends, as a very witty and suc- 
cessful imitation of Swift's original. 
It would be endless to notice in de- 
tail his various other papers; but 
we may mention, as particularly de- 
serving of notice, his articles on 
“Shakespeare in Germany,” on 
“French Literature of the 18th 
Century,” on “‘ Tasso,” on ‘ Calder- 
on,” and on * Camoens.” 

In February 1843 he paid a well- 
merited tribute to the memory of 
his friend, Captain Thomas Hamil- 
ton, in a short notice in the Maga- 
zine; and finally, after an interval, 
he closed his contributions to our 
pages by writing, in May 1854, a 
notice of the death of Professor 
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Wilson, which we venture to cha- 
racterise as one of the most beayti- 
ful and just estimates of the cha- 
racter of a great literary man that 
has ever been produced. Would that 
he had now left behind him any 
one able to do equal justice to his 
own merits! To that notice of 
Professor Wilson we would respect- 
fully refer our readers, as a specimen 
of Mr. Moir’s powers in. serious 
composition, and as a proof at once 
of the graces of his style and the 
strength of his feelings. 

In 1838 Mr. Moir had been ap- 
pointed Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. That Chair had for 
many years previously been a mere 
nonentity, during the incumbency 
of his predecessor. But Mr. Moir, 
by the excellence of his lectures, 
began that improvement in its posi- 
tion which has since been continued,, 
and which, by the exertions of Mr.. 
Aytoun, rose afterwards to so high a 
pitch. "y 

One of Mr. Moir’s intimate friends. 
for many years was Mr. Macvey 
Napier, who succeeded to the editor- 
ship of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ in 
1829, upon Mr. Jeffrey’s elevation 
to the office of Dean of Faculty.. 
We believe that Mr. Moir furnished’ 
several literary articles to-Mr, Napier -- 
for that Review, although: we: are- 
unable to give details. We» kndw- 
that he contributed to the Seventh 
Edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Brit-- 
annica,’ of which Mr. Napier was 
also editor. Two excellent articles 
in that work furnished by Mr. Moir, 
on “Poetry” and “Modern Ro- 
mance,” were afterwards published 
in a separate volume, along with an, 
‘“« Essay on Rhetoric,” by Mr. Spald- - 
ing, who afterwards succeeded Mr. . 
Moir in the Rhetoric Chair. 

While Mr. vane? was “- dis- - 
tinguishing himself as a_ literary 
man of high eminence, he had been: 
rapidly rising in his profession, . 
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and had attained the reputation of 
a sound lawyer, and an able and 
eloquent counsel. He did not lay 
himself out for criminal business ; 
and his forte perhaps lay in the 
more erudite departments of law, 
in which his speeches were soon ac- 
knowledged to be distinguished for 
great clearness of exposition, lucid 
symmetry of arrangement, sound 
learning, and felicitous illustration. 
He resigned his Professorship in 
1840, and in 1858 he was appointed 
Sheriff of Stirlingshire, having been 
previously Sheriff of Ross-shire. In 
1864 he was made Professor of 
Scotch Law, by the unanimous 
vote of his brethren of the Bar, 
and held the office for two years, 
continuing to carry on his pro- 
fession as a Chamber Counsel, in 
which character he was held in high 
esteem. 

Our view of Mr. Moir’s character 
svould be incomplete if we did not 
allude to his great love of art, which 
‘was very early developed, and was 
combined with taste eminently just 
and discriminating. If he had not 
been successful as a lawyer and a 
man of letters, he might probably 
have been distinguished as an artist. 
‘Genius and taste are not always 
found in combination, and the ex- 
-cellence of an amateur does not 
always come up to the _profes- 
sional standard. But Moir had, 
-we believe, sufficient aptitude to 
-have given expression to his artistic 
feelings, if he had been induced to 
practise art otherwise than for his 
-amusement. 

For the last few years Mr. Moir’s 
health became extremely precarious, 
and as he considered himself pos- 
sessed of an ample competence, he 
resigned his sheriffship and retired 
from professional practice. From 
‘family reasons he was about to re- 
ameve to London, but on the very 
veve of his departure he died sud- 


denly, on the 19th of October, in his 
seventy-first year. 
The notice of him that we have 
now ventured to submit to our 
readers seems in some respects to 
require an apology. It is like life 
itself, a mingled yarn of brighter as 
well as of graver recollections; but 
we venture to suggest, that often as 
amidst the flowers that strew our 
path some bitterness arises that 
gives a momentary pang, so in the 
midst of the most mournful con- 
templation of the past some gleams 
of pleasantness will interpose on 
which it is allowable to dwell a 
little without doing injustice to our 
more serious feelings. Some of our 
readers, imperfectly acquainted with 
the facts, and with the literary tend- 
encies then prevailing, may think 
that we have been here striving to 
ask for attention and sympathy in 
matters that may be looked upon as 
too personal to call for public con- 
sideration ; but this cannot be justly 
said. It cannot be doubted that in 
the early half of. the present cen- 
tury, laying aside the high scholar- 
ship of the English universities, 
there existed in Edinburgh a con- 
centration of literary taste and talent 
that was not surpassed, and could 
searcely be said to be equalled, in 
any other part of the kingdom. In 
the department of periodical litera- 
ture, it seems a plain and impartial 
truth that the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
and this Magazine, as the vigorous 
organs of opposite schools of poli- 
tics and criticism, were not only the 
founders but the formers of that 
peculiar agency which is now so 
prevalent and so powerful; for we 
presume it will be allowed that the 


Reviews and Magazines of the for- 


mer century were productions too 
feeble and ephemeral to have much 
effect. These new leaders in this 
important path have had many fol- 
lowers, and among these some for- 
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midable rivals; but we think we 
may say that they themselves in a 
great measure taught those rivals 
how to compete with them. It is 
also certain, that both in periodical 
and in general literature the Bar of 
Scotland during that period sup- 
plied a great proportion of eminent 
writers. His own unobtrusive na- 
ture, and the anonymous form of 
almost all his writings, made Moir 
less known to the outer world than 
some others were; but those who 
were admitted behind the scenes 
knew how important a part he 
played in the drama, how much he 
was esteemed by all, and how great 
was the influence which he exerted. 
We think, too, that apart from their 
abstract interest, there are many, 
both at home and far away, in whom 
the details which we have now given 
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will excite pleasure and gratify a 
natural curiosity. If we have erred 
in this respect in any way, we must 
hope that some indulgence will be 
given to private feelings. The hand 
that has traced these lines was first 
joined in friendship to George Moir’s 
forty-five years ago; and the. inti- 
macy then begun continued ever 
afterwards till it was terminated by 
his death, without having ever been 
clouded by disagreement or chilled 
by interruption of any kind. A sym- 
pathy of the closest description sub- 
sisted to the last, in work and in re- 
laxation, in joy and in sorrow. Moir’s 
advice and aid were ever ready and 
ever useful: he was as true, sincere; 
and faithful a friend as ever lived :— 
“Cui Pudor, et Justitie soror, 


Incorrupta fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum invenient parem §” 
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WE are not among the number of 
those who either expect or desire to 
see established, now or at any future 
time, a facsimile of the Prussian 
military system in this country. 
Happily for us, our geographical po- 
sition on the globe is such as ought 
to render unnecessary a measure so 
much opposed to the political tradi- 
tions and social habits of the British 
people. Surrounded by the ocean, 
which, to be sure, on one side of us 
shrinks into “a silver thread,” we 
need be under little apprehension, 
assuming our navy to be adequate, 
of any such sudden attack upon our 
coasts as, with common prudence 
guiding our counsels on shore, we 
should be unable to repel. At the 
same time, let us not forget that 
navies are very far from being now 
what they used to be during the 
great war of the first French Revolu- 
tion. All nations, ourselves among 
the rest, are, in point of fact, only 
beginning to create them. We cer- 
tainly, whatever other peoples may 
think upon the subject, seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
the dominion of the sea is to be 
asserted and maintained by means 
of armoured vessels exclusively. 
Hence, applying our undivided en- 
ergies to the construction of ships 
which shall be shot and shell proof, 
or as nearly so as art and iron can 
make them, we have broken up or 
sold for old songs scores of wooden 
hulks, some of which, it is believed, 
had never gone to sea since they were 
built, while very many were capable 
of being converted, at a trifling ex- 
pense, into most efficient cruisers. 
Now this may or ie not be a judi- 
cious proceeding. In our opinion, 
and we are far from singular, it is 
not a judicious proceeding. As far, 


however, as its capabilities extend, 
our fleet may entirely be relied 
upon. But at once this question 
occurs, Are these such as to justify 
the studied neglect with which 
all other means of defence against 
foreign aggression are treated? We 
are sure that, since the world be- 
gan, no nation was ever yet saved 
in war by its ships alone. And it 
is worse than idle in us who have 
fallen upon an age of rapid and con- 
stant progression, to rely absolutely 
upon our navy to cover us from 
attack, however superior it may be 
at this moment to any other single 
navy in the world. Combinations 
of powers, bent on putting down 
some state which has long been to 
each of them an object of jealousy, 
have occurred before, and may occur 
again; while it is just possible 
that the very incidents connected 
with our naval power on which 
we mainly trust as raising us above 
danger, may prove the fruitful sources 
of disaster to us when the trial 
comes. Not for a moment, there- 
fore, may they who value the honour, 
not to say the safety of the country, 
intermit their efforts to force upon a 
reluctant Administration the duty— 
nay, more, the necessity—of putting 
the military resources of the realm 
into’ an efficient state. It is said 
that Mr. Cardwell, anticipating the 
attack that will surely be made upon 
him as soon as Parliament meets, 
has directed a committee of officers 
to meet and consider the question 
in detail, and to report upon it. 
Was any proceeding of the sort re- 
quired? Do we not all understand 
already where the fault lies? Has 
not enough been said and written 
by persons conversant with the 
whole subject to show that England 
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is helpless for operations either of 
offence or defence on shore, not be- 
cause the people are wanting in any 
of the qualities that go to make first- 
rate soldiers, but because the Gov- 
ernment either does not know how 
to utilise these qualities, or shrinks 
from the obvious duty of staking its 
existence as a Government on the 
adoption by Parliament of a well- 
considered plan for doing so? Con- 
sider what the extent of our man- 
hood is, what our yearly revenue, 
what a lesson was taught us as 
to the temper and disposition of 
the people by the readiness with 
which, not very many years ago, 
in a time of known weakness and 
anticipated danger, a hundred thou- 
sand men, most of them in circum- 
stances comparatively easy, took up 
arms of their own accord, and stood 
forward to defend their homes and 
hearths, Will anybody tell us that 
a nation so circumstanced—which 
is really full of military ardour, which 
is rich above other nations, which 
in point of numbers comes second 
only to Russia, Austria, France, and 
United Germany among the great 
Powers of Europe—will anybody 
tell us that a nation so circumstanced 
would hesitate to accept a wise order 
of defensive military organisation, 
were such proposed to it, and the 
necessity of acceding to it made 
manifest? The idea is monstrous. 
All that is wanted to give us at 
least the first element of national 
strength is, that the Minister shall 
state his case clearly in the House of 
Commons, and ask for the means 
of attaining it. A large regular 
army nobody wants. We are not 
an aggressive people; and if we 
must, at some future time, being 
bound by treaties so to do, put a 
force in the field to support an ally, 
the ways and means of doing so will, 
at the proper moment, be forthcom- 
ing. But we do want now a strong, 
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well-ordered, well-administered army 
of defence; and sooner or later, be- 
fore or after some great national dis- 
aster, we shall surely get it. 

It is not, however, enough to have 
men and material at our disposal, in 
order to create the sort of military 
force which this country desiderates. 
Men are helpless unless there be 
educated officers to direct them ; and 
material fails or is wasted where 
there is no well-organised machinery 
of supply and control. Now it is to 
the excellence of her system in re- 
gard to these latter points, not less 
than because of the care which she 
takes to have her armies well-organ- 
ised and commanded, that Prussia 
owes the success which has attended 
her operations in her recent wars 
both with Austria and France. We 
propose, therefore, following up what 
was stated last month, to describe, 
as clearly as the limits at our com- 
mand will allow, the principal fea- 
tures in that system—not under 
the delusive idea that it would be 
possible, were it even desirable, to 
make the whole system our own 
by a process of servile imitation, 
but because, having a model con- 
fessedly admirable of its kind upon 
which to work, Mr. Cardwell and 
his advisers may have something 
better ‘to refer to than their own 
preconceived opinions, and probably 
their own very limited, if not pre- 
judiced, personal experience. 

The army in Prussia, like that of 
every other Continental monarchy, 
whether the government be, as in 
Russia, despotic, or as in Holland 
and Belgium, constitutional, is un- 
der the direct and immediate com- 
mand and control of the King. ‘The 
Chambers have nothing whatever to 
say to it, except to vote the supplies 
necessary for its subsistence and ef- 
ficiency, and to fix the term-during 
which, whether with his colours or 
in reserve, each particular soldier 
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shall serve. Even in settling these 
matters, as recent experience shows, 
the judgment of the King carries 
with it far greater weight than that 
of his Parliament. After 1866 the 
King proposed a plan of recruitment, 
which the Chamber of Deputies re- 
jected again and again; but, by the 
mere force of his own will, the King 
carried his point, and the country 
has reaped the benefit of his or his 
Ministers’ wise determination in the 
success which has attended its army 
in the present war. The Prussian 
army is therefore the King’s army, 
in as absolute a sense as the English 
army, after the Restoration and pre- 
viously to the Revolution, was the 
army of the King of England. It is, 
moreover, the right arm of the State, 
which the head of the State wields, 
unchecked by any counterpoise of 
popular prejudice. It is that par- 
ticular institution, also, which all 
others within the realm are made to 
subserve, and before the necessary 
requirements of which, the wants, 
wishes, and conveniences of indi- 
viduals, and even of civil communi- 
ties, must give way. Thus, if cattle 
or waggons be required to facilitate 
a march, or provisions run short, or 
lodging for man and horse be needed, 
on the town or village at which any 
portion of the army arrives, or in 
which it happens to be quartered, 
_ the obligation is imposed of making 
good such deficiency. The King’s 
army must not want for aught. The 
people whom the King governs and 
protects must furnish his army with 
whatever is needed to render it 
mobile, and keep it in a state of 
efficiency. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. At home as well as abroad 
receipts are given for every article 
requisitioned for and furnished ; 
and the documents, when handed in 
to the proper quarter, are examined, 
checked, and redeemed. But the 
apprehension of pecuniary damage 
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in such cases is not always the sore 
point. ‘The hire of a farmer’s horses 
or waggons, however punctually paid 
for, does not compensate him for the 
loss of their services, say at plough- 
ing-time or harvest; yet they must 
go immediately they are demanded, 
while the owner must take and be 
thankful for whatever price the 
Government shall judge expedient 
to pay for the accommodation. Our 
readers will not, we imagine, suspect 
us of any desire to transplant, in its 
integrity, this item of the Prussian 
military system into Great Britain. 
We are well pleased that the House 
of Commons should continue to hold 
the strings of the purse, not less 
when the military than when the 
civil wants of the nation are to be 
provided -for. And we entirely ap- 
prove of the constitutional principles 
adopted in 1688—we greatly lament 
that even in part they should have 
been departed from—that all who 
advise the Crown in military affairs 
should, equally with the Crown ad- 
visers in civil affairs, be personally 
responsible to Parliament for the 
advice which they tender to the 
Sovereign. But this is quite an- 
other matter from handing over the 
control of the army, as we have 
recently done, ‘to a civilian, himself 
a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and therefore dependent on 
the caprices of a majority in that 
House, from day to day, for his 
tenure of office. It seems to us 
impossible that the state to which 
things have of late years been 
brought can long coexist with the 
semblance of monarchical authority, 
however limited. And _ therefore, 
to the Commission which is sitting 
to advise what the future of the 
army shall be, we take the liberty 
of recommending this point as well 
worthy of their notice, before they 
proceed to deal with any other. 

The administration of the Prussian 
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army is conducted under the King 
by a minister of war, who may or 
may not be a member of the legis- 
lature, but who must be a general 
officer of long service and tried ability 
and knowledge. He is selected by 
the King. He need not necessarily 
go out with a change of Ministry, 
because his duties are in the strictest 
sense of the term administrative. 
But he is responsible to the Houses 
which vote the supplies that they 
are rightly dispensed ; and in case of 
malversation, or suspected malversa- 
tion, he is open to impeachment. 
This important office is held, at the 
present moment, by General von 
Roon, in whom both the King and 
the country repose that entire con- 
fidence which his tried ability and 
unimpeachable honour have justly 
acquired for him. 

The Prussian War Minister unites 
in his own person the attrfbutes 
both of our Commander - in - Chief 
and of our Secretary of State for 
War. In the King’s name, and by 
authority from the King, he deter- 
mines what shall be from time to 
time the drill, the armament, the 
uniform, the discipline of the troops 
of ‘all arms, as well as the quarter- 
ing of corps, and the distribution of 
commands. Acting in like manner 
for the King, he determines and 
settles the great principles of supply 
and control. Into minute details 
he never enters, unless special re- 
ference be made to him; leaving 
these, and ‘wisely leaving them, to 
be settled by the heads of the va- 
rious departments into which his 
office is divided. And thus every 
man, having his own proper work 
to do, and being held personally re- 
sponsible that it shall be well done, 
applies to it his undivided energies, 
and the work is done. 

Over each department, whether 
it take charge of discipline or sup- 
ply, a military man presides. Per- 
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sons who have shown in the War 
Academy business habits more than 
ordinarily accurate are selected for 
such employment, each in accord 
with his specialties ; and they usually 
work their way from employment 
at the headquarters of corps d’armée, 
to employment at the headquarters 
of the whole army. For in all re- 
spects each of the thirteen great 
commands into which, during peace, 
the Prussian army is divided, is a 
complete representation on a small 
scale of the central machine, the 
war office at the capital. Hence, 
in giving a rapid sketch of one of 
these, we sketch the whole, because 
just as the War Minister is supreme 
under the King, over the entire state 
military, so is every corps com- 
mander supreme within the limits 
of his command over the entire 
force submitted to his orders, with 
its staff, whether they be occupied 
upon matters of discipline or matters 
of supply. 

The discipline of the Prussian 
army, like that of all other armies, 
is kept up mainly by the regimental 
officers. These have their rules and 
regulations to guide them, and their 
responsibilities, which pass from one 
superior order to another until they 
reach headquarters. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the 
Prussian and all other army sys- 
tems, that in Prussia the company, 
squadron, or battery plays in the 
hierarchy of command a far more 
important part than is allowed to 
it in any other European army. 
This is, perhaps, in some degree 
due to the fact that the company 
in the Prussian service bears almost 
the same numerical proportion to a 
battalion that a battalion does to a 
regiment. It is a strongly marked 
unit, being so constituted as to 
bring the captain into far more 
intimate relations with the men and 
officers composing his company than 
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the chef-de-battalion can ever be 
brought with his battalion or the 
colonel with his regiment. The con- 
sequence is, that the colonel and 
chef-de-battalion have very little to 
say to the people under their orders, 
except on parade, unless, indeed, 
which rarely or never occugss, appeals 
be made to one or the other from the 
decision of the Captain. For he it is 
who arbitrates between contending 
parties in the ranks—who praises or 
rewards the good soldier, and pun- 
ishes the bad. And the official next 
in importance to him among the men 
in all these respects is not the first 
lieutenant, but the company sergeant- 
major. In a word, the captain is, 
and is indeed called by his men, the 
father of the company, just as the 
company sergeant-major is called 
their mother. And so well do 
they generally sustain their parts 
—among youths, be it remembered, 
enrolled for three years only, and 
rarely throughout that interval los- 
ing the freshness with which they first 
join their colours—that discipline 
goes on almost of its own accord. 
Prussian punishments are indeed 
sharp enough when they fall, involv- 
ing death, imprisonment with short 
commons, fatigues, and extra drill. 
But it is only fair to the Prussian 
service to say, that in time of peace, 
at least, the defaulters in the com- 
pany’s list are few, and punishment 
is of rare occurrence. y 

Every captain in the Prussian 
army is mounted. This gives. to 
a battalion on parade five field- 
officers; for there is no battalion 
adjutant, in our sense of the term, 
nor indeed any quartermaster or 
quartermaster-sergeant. The cap- 
tain looks after the lodging of his 
men; the sergeant-major sees that 
they have their rations served out 
to them. To receive these they 
are divided into messes of fifteen 
men respectively, with a corporal 


in charge of each. Their daily 
food consists of bread, about a 
pound and a half; of meat, about 
three quarters of a pound; of rice 
or groats, four ounces—or else of 
meal, one half-pound—or of 

toes, three pounds ; of salt, they re- 
ceive three grains; and of coffee, 
one ounce. When the army takes 
the field, each man carries about him 
enough of these articles for three 
days’ consumption, But as we shall 
have occasion presently to describe 
the Prussian mode of subsisting and 
managing troops in war, we need say 
no more about this part of our sub- 
ject at present, than that only in an 
enemy’s country is either beer or 
wine, or butter, or tobacco, issued to 
the soldier, whose pay, after all his 
necessaries are provided for him, 
amounts to three groschens, or some- 
thing more than threepence a-day. 

Tht Prussian battalion of infantry 
consists of four companies, which 
muster, in peace-time, one hundred 
and fifty men; in war, when the 
reserves are called in, two hundred 
and fifty respectively. Of the 
strength of the squadron of cavalry 
and’ battery of artillery—each being 
the unit out of which regiments 
spring—we have elsewhere spoken. 
Their internal economy resembles 
in every important particular that 
of the company of infantry, and the 
daily food provided for the men is 
the same. 

A regiment of infantry consists 
of three battalions, which are not, 
however, necessarily or at all times 
worked together. A brigade com- 
prises seven or six battalions, as the 
case may be ; one of which is either a 
rifle battalion or a battalion of light 
infantry. A_ division — including 
two brigades of infantry, one regi- 
ment of cavalry, and four batteries 
of artillery, or twenty-four guns— 
numbers, in all, 17,000 combatants. 
‘lwo divisions make up a corps, which 
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inclusive of a separate cavalry divi- 
sion, with its two batteries of horse- 
artillery attached—a reserve artillery, 
thirty guns—a pontoon train—a hos- 
pital train — waggons of transport 
and their attendants—reaches, when 
complete, the total strength of 
41,000 men. Nor is there any 
portion of this mass on which 
greater care is bestowed, or which 
better serves its purposes when 
called into use, than the pontoon 
train. The Prussian bridge, span- 
ing a river 685 feet wide, bears with 
ease ‘infantry, cavalry, and light 
guns, unlimbered. A bridge across 
a stream 295 feet wide sustains the 
weight of guns of position. Siege 
guns will pass upon a bridge, lim- 
bered, over a stream 180 feet wide. 
Here, then, as has just been said, 
we have brought in review order be- 
fore us the whole Prussian army in 
miniature. At the head is the corps 
commander, representing at once 
the King and his Minister of War. 
Near him are his staff officers—all, 
without exception, military men— 
by whpm every detail of strategy, 
discipline, administration, and sup- 
ply is carried on. The higher staff, 
as it is called, consists of four such 
officers, the chief of the staff with 
the rank of colonel,®a major, and 
two captains. The officers of the 
lower staff are much more numerous, 
and comprise his own adjutants or 
aides-de-camp (though that term is 
never used, except in reference to 
the King), and the adjutants of the 
generals of division and brigade. 
The duties of these gentlemen cor- 
respond in part to those of the adju- 
tant-general’s staff with us, in part 
to those of the personal staff of our 
general officers, including brigade- 
majors. While the higher staff ar- 
range plans of campaign, and look 
to the quartering and supply of the 
whole corps, as well in motion as in 
rest, the personal staff attend to mat- 


ters of discipline and to the transmis- 
sion of orders received from head- 
quarters. A third class of staff offi- 
cers make up the Intendance, upon 
whom, subject to instructions from 
the corps commander, devolves the 
responsibility of seeing that the 
troops are properly supplied with 
fuel, food, clothing, and the means 
of transporting the two latter from 
place to place. All military stores, 
including guns, small-arms, ammu- 
nition, carriages, and so forth, are 
in like manner, and subject to the 
like conditions, controlled and man- 
aged by the commanding officer of 
artillery. So also the chief engi- 
neer is intrusted with the charge 
of building and repairing barracks, 
forts, and other works, and with 
the means of carrying to any 
point where they may be re- 
quired intrenching tools, pontoons, 
and other instruments of bridge- 
making. Then there come what 
we may describe as the only two 
civilian departments conn with 
the army: the medical department, 
with its corps of hospital orderlies ; 
the chaplains’ department, with pas- 
tor attached to every halg-brigade. 
The chief of the medical department 
does, we believe, rank with a major. 
The chaplain-general has no military 
rank. But doctor and parson are 
alike independent of all, except that 
general control which the Minister 
of War, representing the King, 
exercises over the whole army. 
Finally, the police of the corps, 
consisting of a hundred men, of 
whom one half are mounted, the 
other on foot, obey the orders of 
the provost; while a perfect host 
of artificers of every description 
—such as bricklayers, carpenters, 
smiths, and so forth—is disposable 
for employment, under official super- 
intendence wherever their services 
are needed. Over all these, from 
the highest to the lowest, the 
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authority of the corps commander 
is supreme. There is no duality, 
nor the approximation to duality, 
anywhere. The corps commander’s 
order once issued must be obeyed, 
without remonstrance, whatever the 
department may be to which it 
is addressed, and the results are 
promptitude and uniformity of ac- 
. tion in all quarters. We do not 
mean to say that the corps com- 
mander may not occasionally, per- 
haps very often, commit irregulari- 
ties ; and when he does so he never 
fails to hear of it. But delays and 
discussions are things unknown. 
The machine works rapidly, be- 
cause it is subject to little or no 
friction; and, generally speaking, 
because it works rapidly it works 
well. ; 

Similar in all respects to this, 
though of course upon a still larger 
scale, is the machinery set up, and 
its mode of working at headquar- 
ters. The will of the Minister of 
War is law. It is made known to 
all the segments of the army through 
corps commanders and chiefs of 
departments, with the details of 
whose business the Minister seldom 
if ever interferes. Master of the 
whole subject of army administra- 
tion, he knows how to choose his 
instruments, and trusts them. From 
time to time, if complaints reach 
him, he thoroughly overhauls the 
department complained of. But 
this is an incident of rare occur- 
rence, because the ablest adminis- 
trators in every branch of the 
service are selected by himself, or 
on the recommendation of the chief 
of the staff, to work under him; 
and these are all, looking only to 
him, absolutely independent one of 
the other. The consequence is, 


that at the War Office in Berlin there 
is no waste of time in minuting 
papers, and referring them from 
room to room; while the corre- 


spondence with the out-stations of an 
army five times as numerous as our 
own, scarcely equals one-fifth of 
that which cumbers our War Office 
pigeon-holes. As we have just said, 
the Minister takes large views of 
every subject, believing that in 
working out details he can trust 
implicitly to his subordinates, just 
as these, being heads of departments, 
believe that they can trust their 
inferiors. And this confidence is 
the more secure that neglect of 
duty or foul play subjects the 
defaulter to immediate dismissal. 
For the War Office at Berlin, like the 
headquarters in corps commands, is 
officered entirely by military men; 
while the inferior clerks are chosen, 
as indeed is the case in every 
Prussian public office, from non- 
commissioned officers, or men who 
have been non-commissioned officers, 
in the regular army. Hence, if 
an officer show in ever so slight 
a degree that he is indifferently 
qualified for the post to which he 
has been appointed, he is forth- 
with remanded to regimental ,duty : 
if the non-commissioned officer fail, 
and be still in active service, he is 
sent back to his regiment. If emeritus, 
he is sent about his business. The 
result is, thaf affairs go on with 
the regularity and accuracy of time ; 
and that all the appliances necessary 
to put half a million of men, or more, 
in the field, are forthcoming at a 
day’s notice. 

Under the same roof’ with the 
War Minister sits the chicf of the 
staff, whose special duty it is to 
direct and superintend the pro- 
fessional instruction of the army 
in general, and especially to see 
that such officers as do duty on 
the staff understand what is ex- 
pected of them, and act up to it. 
The chief of the staff receives and 
examines the reports of the Council 
of Military Education personally, 
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inspects the war schools, and espe- 
cially the War Academy, and re- 
commends for employment and 
promotion such of the pupils 
and staff-officers as remarkably 
distinguish themselves. What 
education for the staff means in 
the Prussian army, we took occa- 
sion last month to explain. What 
the acquirements of those must 
be who are qualified to determine, 
in the order of merit, where 
aspirants for staff employ are to 
be placed, we need not pause to 
point out. The chief of the staff of 
the Prussian service has not much 
power, however, in time of peace. 
He thinks for the army, and sug- 
gests plans for rendering it contin- 
ually more and more effective. But 
when war breaks out he becomes, 
what Count von Moltke is at this 
moment, the grand referee, without 
consultation with whom, or, to speak 
more correctly, except at whose sug- 
gestion, no operation of any sort is 
undertaken or carried on. 

The affairs of the Prussian army 
go on like a well-constructed clock so 
long as there is peace with other 
nations. Year by year the men 
who have completed their three years’ 
training pass into the reserve, re- 
cruits filling their places. Year by 
year the grand manceuvres are 
held, wherein both officers and men 
learn what they will be called upon 
to practise in war. And at fixed 
intervals the landwehr meet in 
their battalions, to be kept from for- 
getting what had been taught them 
in their earlier youth. Meanwhile 
in every fortress is laid up a store 
of artillery, small-arms, ammunition, 
&c., under an officer of artillery; a 
similar store of intrenching tools, 
and implements of various kinds, 
under an officer of engineers ; a like 
store of cloaks, boots, clothing, wag- 
gons, and horses, under an intend- 
ant; and an adequate supply of 
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medicines, surgical instruments, am- 
bulances, and other medical require- 
ments, of which a medical officer is 
in charge. 

War comes, and in a week or ten 
days’ time, battalions, regiments, 
brigades, divisions, corps, are aug- 
mented to their full strength, and 
in readiness to move. The order 
arrives, and the march begins. Each 
infantry soldier has now to pack 
and carry in his knapsack a spare 
shirt, a spare pair of shoes, as 
pair of drawers, a pocket-handker- 
chief, and a bit of soap. Stockings 
the Prussian soldier does not wear. 
He‘ wraps his feet and legs in linen 
or cotton bandages, which, being 
accustomed to them, he finds more 
convenient, and which are, at all 
events, easily washed. Besides his 
necessaries, the infantry soldier car- 
ries in his haversack three days’ 
provisions, with eighty rounds of 
ammunition, partly in his pouch, 
partly in his knapsack. The latter 
has a drawer let into it, in which 
forty rounds are put away, which 
he can easily reach and empty of 
its contents without halting or dis- 
turbing the kit. Besides all this, 
mess-squads distribute and carry 
among them brushes enough for their 
common use, as well as a certain 
nugnber of spades, picks, axes, and 
tools; and over every man’s shoul- 
der is wrapped and worn, bondaleer 
fashion, his cloak or greatcoat. The 
battalion is now a thousand strong, 
the company two hundred and fifty. 

Simultaneous with this stir among 
the infantry are the movements of 
the cavalry, the artillery, and the 
train. A regiment of cavalry, leav- 
ing one squadron on which to form 
its recruits, carries four into the 
field. These muster seven hundred 
and five horses, all thoroughly brok- 
en, inclusive of officers’ horses ; and 
six hundred fighting men. The 
trooper carries two sacks—one of 
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which contains three days’ pro- 
visions for himself, the other three 
days’ oats for his horse. His neces- 
saries are conveyed in his valise. 
The artillery, like our own, trans- 
port all things necessary to render 
them efficient—including provisions 
for men, forage, horse-shoes, nails, 
and spare bits of harness—in their 
own waggons. Much has been said 
of the superiority of this arm, in the 
recent actions, over the French. It 
may be so; and in one point—so 
far as the field-batteries are con- 
cerned — the circumstance is not 
hard to be accountedfor. The field- 
gun in the Prussian service has 
seats appended to the axle-trees, 
whereby the gunner moves with his 
weapon, be the pace in effecting a 
change of position ever so rapid; 
whereas in the French service, just 
as in our own, the gunner marches 
on foot. Why, after the experience 
acquired at the battle of the Alma, 
we have not yet applied a remedy 
to such an obvious defect, is one of 
those mysteries in English military 
administration for which nobody is 
able to account. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion, we rather think, 
among artillery officers in regard to 
this matter. Perhaps when Parlia- 
ment meets some member will ques- 
tion the Secretary of State on the 
subject, and then we may have light 
thrown upon our darkness. 

There attend each battalion of in- 
fantry into the field one six-horse 
waggon for the conveyance of spare 
ammunition; one four-horse vehicle 
laden with spare clothing; one two- 
horse cart in which medicine and 
hospital stores are conveyed; and 
one four-horse waggon for transport- 
ing the officers’ baggage. A similar 
special service, though on a smaller 
scale, waits upon a regiment of cav- 
alry. In other respects the sup- 
plies necessary in the gross are con- 
veyed in the rear of divisions and 


corps. Two hundred horses, or 
thereabouts, dragging upwards of 
eighty waggons, attend each corps, 
all under strict military control. Of 
these, twelve are appropriated to 
hospital purposes—the principal 
medical officer being in supreme 
charge; the rest carry flour, am- 
munition, and other things, of which 
the expenditure is rapid and inces- 
sant. The ‘generals in command 


of corps, divisions, and brigades, - 


have their own waggons allotted to 
them. 

Though the Prussian army takes 
the field thus provided against the 
pressure of immediate want, its 
habit is, when operating in an en- 
emy’s country, to live as much as 
possible by requisitions. The pro- 
cess is this: A day’s march in front 
of each column moves a screen of 
light-horsemen, who, besides collect- 
ing intelligence respecting the ene- 
my’s whereabouts, have it in charge 
to demand from the townships and 
villages which they enter, beeves, 
sheep, bread, wine, beer, forage, and 
tobacco, sufficient for a day’s con- 
sumption of a given number of men 
and horses. The butchers, bakers, 
and other tradesmen of each battal- 
ion and regiment are told off to re- 
ceive the articles requisitioned for, 
and proceed at once, on the arrival 
of the corps at its ground, to kill 
and otherwise make them reidy fcr 
general use. On the meat thus 
procured the men live, preserving 
their own, which is not unfrequently 
converted into sausages, against a 
time when requisitions may fail 
them. They use their own flour, 
however, which is liable to be da- 
maged by wet—converting it into 
bread; and trusting to the com- 
missary, or the mills which are met 
with on the march, to make good 
the deficiency. For every article 
so taken from the country-people, 
regular receipts are given, which 
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the recipients are desired to put 
safely away, and to produce for pay- 
ment to their own Government 
when the war shall end. 

The last, and not the least impor- 
tant, point to be noticed in the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Prus- 
sian army, is its telegraphic appara- 
tus. In peace each army corps is 
supplied with a complete set, and in 
war eight of these sets wait upon the 
: field force. Communication with the 
rear is kept up by four of these, which 
follow roads or railroads. They 
connect themselves with the maga- 
zines at the base of operations, and 
move onwards as the army moves. 
Hence, in waggons imported for the 
purpose, or by railway, as the case 
may be, fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion and stores of every kind are 
forwarded, without delay, as they 
are required. The other four cross 
fields, hills, valleys, and pass through 
woods, keeping columns, whether 
in motion or at rest, in constant 
communication with ‘one another. 
The influence of telegraphic in- 
tercommunication in war is con- 
siderable, though not perhaps so 
great, nor so persistently great, as 
might be supposed. The army 
which surrounds Paris trusts largely 
to it, and is safe in doing so. But 
columns on the march run the risk 
of having their messages tapped 
by the enemy, and find themselves 
obliged to supplement the power of 
the electric wire with ordinary mes- 
sengers. The Prussian cavalry passes 
on instructions from point to point 
always in action, and not unfre- 
quently when preparations for the 
fight are going on. 

We have already guarded our- 
selves against being supposed to 
desire the transfer wholesale of the 
Prussian military system to this 
country. A conscription which 
should sweep the whole mankind of 
England ito the ranks would be 
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intolerable. It is not needed, it 
never can be needed, our superior- 
ity at sea being maintained ; and if 
enforced, it would inflict upon our 
young citizens hardships far greater 
than those which the youth of Prus- 
sia experience. Our regular army, 
be it understood, is always more 
or less upon foreign service. The 
regular army of Prussia is, except 
when war occurs, a mere militia. 
We must hold India with a large 
force, and be ready to support our 
colonies, besides giving garrisons to 
our foreign fortresses. Prussia has 
only her home towns and strong- 
holds to occupy. Not, therefore, 
for a moment would the idea be 
tolerated, that because Prussia trains 
her whole male population to the 
use of arms by passing it through 
the ranks of the regular army, we 
also must constrain ours to pass 
through the ranks of our standing 
army, and to serve in India, in 
America, in the West Indies, in 
the Mediterranean, and elsewhere. 
Enough will be done when we see 
enrolled—not by voluntary enlist- 
ment, but by ballot—some three 
hundred thousand militia, of which 
one hundred thousand at a time 
shall be under arms and properly 
officered for a year. And when to 
this we add a judicious organisa- 
tion. of the volunteer force—horse 
as well as foot—such as_ shall 
give to it the consistency and _ pli- 
ability which it is quite ready to 
receive,—then, so far as men in arms 
can lead us to do so, we may sleep 
at peace in our beds. But we ob- 
ject to the Prussian military system 
in its integrity, and to no portion of 
it more vehemently than that to 
which reference has just been made. 
An army which lives by requisition 
comes sooner or later to live by . 
plunder. The superabundant re- 
sources of the district in which it 
makes war are soon eaten up; and 
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then nothing remains except to take 
by violence that which the people 
absolutely require for their own 
use. This is robbery; and the mo- 
ment an invading army begins to 
rob, it makes enemies of every man, 
woman, and child, with whom. it 
comes in contact. There follows 
a repetition everywhere of murder 
and reprisals: the peasant shoots 
the soldier wherever he can take 
him at a disadvantage; the soldiers 
avenge their comrades by shoot- 
ing either the actual homicide or 
anybody else. Villages are next 
burned, and guerilla bands formed, 
and war degenerates into indiscri- 
minate slaughter, from which wo- 
men and children are not exempt. 
Our own great Duke fully under- 
stood this ; and by his wise, because 
humane, conduct in the south of 
France, not only made friends of the 
people, whom, in their property as 
well as in their persons, he protected 
from outrage, but left behind him a 
name which is still held in honour 
in all the districts that intervene be- 
tween the Bidassoa and the Garonne. 
It is not so, we regret to say, with 
the Germans. They began well; 
they are driven, as the war protracts 
itseif, by the vicious nature of their 
system, to end ill. They have cre- 
ated in France a feeling which will 
not die out for many generations. 
(sod forbid that we should ever see 
this item of Prussian military ad- 
ministration adopted into our service! 
But surely enough has been said 
respecting her system, considered as 
2 whole, to induce those to whom 
the country looks as the guardians 
of its honour to consider whether or 
no, and to what extent, we may fol- 
low the example which Prussia has 
set us. However they may be re- 
garded by foreigners, Prussian sol- 
diers of every rank are satisfied with 
themselves and their condition. 
The army, though very large, costs 








atively little. We believe that her 
whole expenditure on 300,000 reg- 
ular troops, 200,000 of the first re 
serve, 300,000 at least of the land- 
wehr, and all the incidents connected 
with them, amounts to something 
under seven millions sterling. In 
the management and administration 
of this enormous force, moreover, 
there is no friction, no squabbling, 
no heartburnings. Every man, 
whatever his rank and condition 
may be, knows what he has to do, 
and does it without needless and 
therefore irritating interference from 
anybody else. Now contrast this 
for one instant with the state of 
things by which we are encountered. 

In the memory of living men the 
British army was never so discon- 
tented or so disjointed as it is now. 
Regimental officers complain, and 
they have just right to do so, that 
they are held up in Parliament, in 
private society, and through the 
press, as habitually neglectful of 
their duty. They do nothing, it is 
said, that they can possibly help, 
and the little that they are com- 
pelled to do, they do grudgingly. 
If this were true to the letter, which 
it is not, could anybody be surpris- 
ed? It seems to be the great object 
of those in authority to sever, as 
much as - possible, all connection 
between the officer and the man, 
except on formal parades. The 
captain of a company with us is 
nobody. He can neither reward 
nor punish a man, be he ever so 
deserving either of reward or pun- 
ishment. He is more of a cipher 
than the youngest ensign used to be 
half a century ago. So also the 
officer in command of a regiment 
is hampered and restrained on every 
side, till there is induced on his part 
a disposition to let things take their 
course—on the part of the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, the 
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habit of carping at everything that is 

done or proposed. Let us take care! 

It was thus that in the French army 

began that spirit of insubordination 

which reached its climax in the year 

that is passing, and showed itself in 

the disgraceful routs of Woerth and 
Sedan. 

Meanwhile, in higher places, 
with all the anxiety manifested to 
centralise power, there are mutual 
jealousies, official distrust, personal 
antipathies, which, were the pressure 
of sudden war to come upon us, 
would make shipwreck of the whole 
machine. What is the use, with- 
in little more than a month of the 
meeting of Parliament, of disguising 
the truth? The new control system, 
and all the officials connected with 
it, are hated by the entire com- 
batant portion of the army. The 
control, from the chief downwards, 
is furious at this, and hates the com- 
batant portion of the army in return. 
The Field-Marshal commanding in 
chief, since his transfer to the office 


in Pall Mall has become an anomaly, 
with whom no human being appears 


to understand how to deal. Then 
look at the militia and the volunteers. 
Where is their organisation? where 
their discipline? where their confi- 
dence in the authority under which 
they exist ? where their zeal for the 
service? Positively the military 
element in this country is nowhere ; 
for the men who carry arms are uni- 
versally dissatisfied, and they whose 
business it is to keep them in good 
heart harass and annoy them in every 
conceivable way. As to our stores, 
whether of arms or ammunition—our 
appliances for putting an army in the 
field—and our means of land trans- 
port—our artillery, both for the for- 
tresses and the field they are nowhere. 
And to crown all, we still make the 
transport of an army corps, abroad, 
whether it be required to garrison a 
colony or to support an ally, depend- 
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ent on the caprices of a rival public 
office, between which and the War 
Office there is no love lost. Did 
ever any people in the world, except 
ourselves, compel the commanders of 
its army to apply humbly to the’ 
chiefs of its navy before they could 
ship a corps, and send it off to sus- 
tain an ally or to attack an enemy ? 
Our regular army is at this mo- 
ment quite inefficient. It consists 
of cadres of infantry and cavalry 
which we find it impossible to com- 
plete; of 180 field-guns neither 
horsed nor properly provided; of a 
handful of engineers, excellent of 
their kind; and a transport-corps, to 
name which is to expose ourselves 
to ridicule. The total strength of 
these fragments may be taken at 
80,000 men, of whom, perhaps, one- 
half may be sufficiently trained to 
enter upon a campaign. What the 
real strength, either of the militia or 
the volunteers may be, nobody seems: 
to know. But every man capable: 
of expressing a trustworthy opinion 
on the subject is aware that, as both 
descriptions of force are virtually 
dormant, so if a sudden demand 
were made upon them for service 
before an enemy, they would do their 
best, but they could not as an army 
do anything. And we are paying to 
keep up this practically useless ma- 
chine not less than fifteen millions 
sterling from year to year. Will 
anybody do us the favor to inform 
us how and where the money goes ? 
Seven millions suffice in Prussia to 
render 800,000 excellent troops avail- 
able, should the country need them. 
We devote fifteen millions to the 
same purpose, and we get in exchange 
an available force equal to one army 
corps in Prussia, with about 300,000 
individuals behind them, imperfectly 
armed and without either discipline 
or organisation. Surely there is in 
the House of Commons some one 
sufficiently honest and instructed to 
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inquire into this matter. Let us 
not, however, be misunderstood. 
We should not grudge fifteen mil- 
lions, or twenty millions, if we had 
our money’s worth. If an English 
-army be of necessity a machine four- 
fold more expensive than a Contin- 
ental army, there is no help for it. 
An army we must have, and are 
quite ready to pay for it. But it is 
intolerable that we should be called 
upon to bear the twofold burthen of 
heavy taxation and nothing to show 
for it—that our artisans should be 
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turned adrift from the dockyards, 
and our whole military force thrown 
into confusion, in order that Mr. 
Lowe may be able to boast that he 
has reduced the income-tax to two- 
pence in the pound. There were 
manifest symptoms ere the Houses 
rose last summer that Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues had, in these res 
spects, pretty well run out their 
tether. We shall be much surprised 
if they do not hear a good deal more 
upon the subject when they meet 
the Houses again. ~ 
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